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PREFACE. 

MY  method  of  ftudying  hiftory  was  calcu* 
Jated  for  my  own  ufe,  and  not  for  the  pu-- 
blic,  whom  I  never  intended  to  trouble 
with  my  thoughts  on  this  fubjecfV.  At  length  a  la- 
dy, the  ornament  of  her  age  and  fex,  whofe  exten- 
five  genius  embraced  every  fubje(5l,  had  a  mind  to 
learn  hiftory  along  with  me,  though  (he  had  con^ 
ceived  as  great  a  diflike  to  it  at  lirft  as  Father 
Mallebranche,  becaufe,  like  him,  fhe  had  very 
great  abilities  for  geometry  and  metaphyfics. 
"  What  fignifies  it,"  faid  ifhe,  "  to  a  French  wo-- 
**  man  like  me,  who  live  here  in  a  rural  retirement, 
"  to  know  that  Egil  fucceeded  King  Haquin  in  the 
"  kingdom  of  Sweden  ?  or  that  Ottoman  was  the 
"  fon  of  Ortogrul  f  With  pleafure  1  have  read  the 
"  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories  5  becaufe  they  exhi" 
"  bited  pi£lures  to  my  mind  drawn  at  full  length, 
"  which  fixed  my  attention.  But  I  have  not  bcerj 
"  yet  able  to  go  through  any  one  large  hiftory  of 
*'  our  modern  nations :  for  I  hardly  fee  any  thing 
"  in  them  but  confufion,  a  multitude  of  trivial  e- 
'*  vents,  without  any  order  or  connection  ;  a  thou- 
"  fand  battles  no  way  decifive,  and  in  which  I  did 
'*  not  even  fo  much  as  learn  the  weapons  they 
"  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  one  another.  I  there- 
"  fore  renounced  fo  dry  and  unprofitable  a  ftudy, 
"  which  overloads,  without  improving  the  mind/* 
I  replied,  "  What  if,  from  among  fo  many 
"  rough  and  unpoli(hed  materials,  you  were  to 
**  pick  out  fuch  as  would  ferve  to  ere(^  a  building 
"  in  your  own  tafte  ;  if  you  were  to  leave  out  all 
<*  the  tedious  and  incorrect  defcriptions  of  battles^ 
"  ail  the  petty  negotiations,  which  have  been  no 
*'  more  than  ufeieib  artibces  and  deceit ;  ail  the 
A  2  5*  particular 
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*'  particular  advantages,  which  croud  the  great  e- 
<*  vents  ;  and  preferving  only  thofe  which  repre- 
"  fent  the  manners  of  men,  you  were  to  make  a 
^'  general  and  diftinfV  pifture  of  this  chaos  ;  if,  in 
"  fliort,  in  the  recital  of  events,  you  were  to  en- 
**"  deavour  to  unravel  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
*^  mind ;  do  you  think  you  w^ould  lofe  your  time  i  ^^ 

This  idea  made  her  change  her  refolution  ;  and 
upon  this  plan  I  went  to  work.  But  I  was  foon 
iurprifed  at  the  little  aiTiftance  I  found  in  the  im- 
mcnfe  multitude  of  books. 

I  remember,  that  upon  looking  into  PufFendorff^ 
who  wrote  in  Stockholm,  and  had  accefs  to  the 
archives  of  the  (late,  we  thought  ourfelvcs  fure  of 
finding  what  farces  that  kingdom  maintained  ;  what 
number  of  inhabitants  ;  how  far  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Gothland  had  joined  thofe  who  ravaged 
the  Roman  empire ;  in  what  manner  the  arts,  in 
proceis  of  time,  were  introduced  into  Sweden ; 
what  were  its  principal  laws,  its  riches,  or  rather 
its  poverty  :  but  of  all  thefe  we  did  not  find  a  fingle 
word. 

.  When  we  wanted  to  inform  ourfelves  concern- 
ing the  pretenfions  of  the  emperors  againft  the 
popes,  and  of  thefe  againft  the  emperors,  we  met 
with  nothing  but  confufion  and  obfcurity;  info- 
much  that  whenever  I  committed  any  thing  to 
writing,  I  was  fure  to  mark  the  margin  with  thefe 
words,  Vidcy  queer e,  dubita.  This  is  ftill  to  be 
feen,  in  large  chara^ers,  in  a  hundred  places  of  my 
old  manulicript  of  the  year  4740  ;  efpecially  when 
1  come  to  treat  of  the  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemain,  and  of  the  difputes  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches. 

Scarce  any  thing  that  has  been  written  by  wcft- 
crn  authors  in  regard  to  the  eaftern  nations,  before 
the  two  laft  centuries,  appeareil  to  us  to  have  the 
leaft  air  of  probability ;  and  we  were  very  fenfible, 

that, 
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that,  in  point  of  hiftory,  whatever  is  againft  pro- 
bability is  generally  contrary  to  truth. 

The  only  thing  that  carried  me  through  thefe 
difagreeable  relearches,  was  the  difcovery  I  now 
and  then  made  in  regard  to  the  arts  and  fciences. 
This  part  became  therefore  my  principal  aim.  It 
was  an  eafy  matter  to  perceive,  that  in  thofe  ages 
of  barbarifm  and  ignorance  which  followed  the  de- 
cline and  difmembering  of  the  Roman  empire,  we 
received  almoft  every  part  of  learning  from  the  A- 
rabs,  as  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and  phyfic  j  but 
efpecially  we  were  indebted  to  them  for  medicines 
of  a  milder  and  more  efficacious  nature  than  thofc 
which  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Algebra  was  invented  by  thofe  Arabs,  and  even  our 
arithmetic  we  received  from  that  nation.  It  was 
two  Arabs,  Haran  and  Benfaid  that  compofed  the 
Alphonfine  tables.  The  CherifFBen  Mohamed,  who 
is  ftyled  the  geographer  of  Nubian  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  dominions,  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he 
prefented  to  King  Roger  II.  a  filver  globe  of  800 
marks,  on  which  he  ingraved  the  known  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  corre6led  Ptolomy. 

We  were  therefore  obliged  to  do  juflice  to  tlic 
Arabs,  though  Mahometans  ;  and  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  weftern  part  of  the 
world  were  extremely  ignorant  in  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences, as  well  as  in  the  government  of  ftates,  though 
illumined  with  the  rays  of  truth  in  matters  of  far 
greater  importance.  If  a  few  perfons  have  been  fo 
iniincere  as  to  cenfure  this  impartial  proceedings 
and  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  odious,  they  are 
to  be  pitied  for  being  unworthy  of  the  age  they 
live  in. 

Several  detached  pieces  of  the  Arabian  poets  and 

orators,  which  to   me   appeared    really  fublime,  I 

rendered  into  French.    When  we  afterwards  beheld 

all  the  arts  revived  in  Europe  by  the  able  men  of 

A  3  Tufcany, 
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Tufcany,  we  were  as  greatly  charmed,  as  in  reacJ- 
iDg  the  fineft  pafTages  of  Milton,  of  Addifon,  of 
Dry  den,  and  Pope.  I  made  as  faithful  a  tranflation 
as  I  was  able,  of  the  moft  admired  pieces  of  the 
poets  of  learned  nations,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fpirit  of  the  originals.  In  a  word,  I  pre- 
ferred the  hiftory  of  the  arts  to  that  of  fa<5ls. 

All  thefe  materials  concerning  the  arts  having 
been  loft  after  the  deceafe  of  that  excellent  perfon, 
my  advanced  ftage  of  life,  as  well  as  the  diftance  I 
was  at  from  large  libraries,  and  the  enfeebling  of 
my  faculties  in  confequence  of  long  infirmities, 
would  not  permit  me  to  recommence  fo  toilfome  a 
tafk.  Luckily  for  the  public,  it  has  been  executed 
fmce  by  much  abler  hands  ;  it  has  been  profoundly 
treated,  and  methodically  digefted,  in  the  immortal 
Encyclopaedia.  I  am  only  concerned  for  the  lofs 
of  my  poetical  verfio-ns  of  the  moft  beautiful  paf- 
fages  of  the  great  poets  down  from  Dante;  for 
they  are  quite  dibfigured  in  profe  tranflations. 

It  is  well  known,  that  feveral  perfons  had  copies 
©f  my  hiftotical  manufcript ;  there  were  even  fome 
chapters  of  it  printed  in  the  French  mercury,  which 
were  afterwards  colleOed  under  different  titles.  At 
length,  in  175,;^,  a  bookfeller  of  the  Hague  took  k 
into  his  head,  to  purchafe  an  incorrcft  cv>py  of  this 
nianulcripi,  which  a  perfon  of  very  little  honour 
iTiade  no  Icruple  to  fell  him.  I  was  then  printing 
the  firft  volume  of  The  annals  of  the  tmpirey  and 
had  boirowed  from  one  of  my  manufcripts  of  the 
general  hiitnry  of  Europe,  which  I  had  found  at 
Gotha,  materials  to  allift  me  in  the  compofing  of 
thefe  an  nab. 

Surpriledtofee  a  furreptitlous  edition  of  my  work 
adveriifed  in  the  foreign  gazettes,  and  not  having 
as  yet  had  fight  of  the  book,  though  it  was  pr.bliciy 
fold  in  Holland  and  ai  Pu  'h>,  a  1  thai  1  could  do  was 
to  give  an  account  ianiy  fieiacc  to  the  Annali.  oi 

the 
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the  empire,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dutch 
bookfeller  had  obtained  an  incorreiffc  copy  of  my 
manufcript. 

At  length  the  Hague  edition  of  this  general  hi- 
ftory  came  to  hand  ;  and  I  found  it  was  crouded 
with  miftakes  *.  The  book  was  reprinted  at  Paris 
with  the  fame  errors  ;  when  I  had  intelligence  thai 
they  were  alfo  printing  it,  as  faft  as  they  could,  at 
Geneva  and  at  Leipfic.  Upon  which  I  fent  them 
fuch  an  errata  as  the  (hortnefs  of  time  would  per- 
mit, not  having  the  original  manufcript  in  my 
hands,  which  1  have  fince  received  from  Paris. 

Such  repeated  efforts  to  obtrude  a  work  on  the 
public,  without  the  author^s  confent  or  revrfal, 
and  fuch  eagernefs  in  the  public  to  purchafe  it  un^- 
dcr  this  difadvantage,  are  a  kind  of  hint,  that,  in 
the  main,  the  work  is  not  without  its  utility,  and 
lay  me  under  an  obligation  of  giving  a  new  edition 
of  it  myfelf  But  I  muft  wait  a  while  :  for  it  will 
require  feme  time  to  revife  the  two  preceding  parts, 
fome  paffages  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Jnnab  of  the  e?nptre,  Befides,  thefe  parts  relate 
to  obfcuie  times,  which  require  very  laborious  re- 
fearches.  And  it  is  more  difficult  than  one  would 
imagine,  to  find,  in  the  ruins  of  barbarifm,  mate- 
rials  fufficient  to  build  a  pleafing  edifice. 

All  i  can  do  then  at  prefent  is,  to  give  the  con* 
tinuation  of  that  hiflory  till  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  which  fhall  be  followed  by 
the  refl,  and  the  whole  connef^ed  with  the  Age  of 
Itwts  XIV. 

This  is  not  a  work  of  chronology  and  genealo- 
gies; the  public  is  overftocked  with  pieces  of  that 
fort.  It  is  the  pifture  of  mankind  in  different  ages; 
it  is  the  method  in  which  a  lady  of  fuperior  under- 

*  The  miftakes  alludeci  to  were  reiflified  In  ibc  Englift  tranflatica 
of  that  work;  and  even /I-me  coireftions  were  infcrtcd,  which  are 
ns>t  to  bQ  fgufttl  in  Voltaire's  errata^ 

(landing 
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(landing  and  myfelf  made  the  ftudy  of  biflory,  and 
which  every  perfon  of  her  rank  ftiould  be  defirous 
of  following. 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  volume  I  let  the  reader  fee 
what  effeft  the  obje£ls  I  confider  have  had  upon  my 
mind.  But  this  account  which  I  give  to  myfelf  of 
my  reading,  with  fuch  freedom  and  unrefervednefs 
as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  works  written  for  pu- 
blic infpe<Si:ion,  is  exa<rtly  the  very  thing  that  may 
be  of  greateft  fervice.  Every  reader  is  by  this  means 
rendered  more  capable  of  fettling  his  judgment  by 
rectifying  mine  ;  for  whoever  thinks,  makes  others 
think. 

For  example,  when  Lewis  XI.  inftcad  of  endea- 
vouring to  retake  Calais  from  Edward  IV.  (who 
mud  have  had  his  hands  full  in  England),  purchafed 
a  peace,  and  became  tributary  to  that  prince  ;  this 
behaviour  fecms  to  me  inglorious  ;  but  it  may  ap- 
pear extreme  good  policy  to  a  man  who  confiders, 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  might  have  llded  with 
Edward  againft  France.  Another  will  rcfledl:,  that 
the  great  Duke  of  Guife  took  Calais  from  Mary 
Qiieen  of  England,  at  a  time  when  this  Queen's 
hulband  was  much  more  formidable  than  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Another  will  locik  for  the  motive  of 
Lewis's  conduct,  in  the  very  charafter  of  the  man. 
In  this  manner  hiftory  may  prove  ufeful ;  and  this 
imperfect  fketch  may  be  alio  of  fome  fervice,  by 
occafioning  refle<!flions  much  better  than  mine. 

To  know  that  Francis  I.  was  Charles  V.'s  pri- 
foncr  in  1525,  is  only  laying  up  a  particular  htt  in 
one's  memory  ;  but  to  inquire  why  Charles  profited 
fo  little  by  his  fuccefs,  is  the  bufincls  ot  a  judicious 
reader.  He  will  not  only  lee  the  fortune  of 
Charles  V.  balanced  by  the  jcaloufy  of  other  na- 
tions, but  a  flop  put  to  the  European  concjuefls  of 
Solyman  his  enemy,  by  the  wais  with  the  Pcriians, 

and 
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aiid  he  will  difcovei*  all  thofe  counterpoifcs  which 
hinder  one  power  from  crufhing  the  reft. 
'  Thus  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  pubjifhing  my 
former  ftudies,  I  confole  myfelf  with  the  hopes 
that  they  will  occafion  fome  better  performances. 
This  method  of  acquiring  inftru(ftion,  is  already 
very  much  reliftied  by  feveral  perfons,  who,  not 
having  leifure  to  confult  a  multitude  of  voluminous 
details,  are  glad  to  be  capable  of  framing  to  them- 
fclves  a  general  pi<n:ure  of  the  world.  . 

It  is  with  this  aim  I  fketched  the  age  of  Lew- 
is XIV.  The  laws,  the  arts,  and  manners,  were 
my  principal  objeft.  A  plan  of  this  kind  fhould 
never  take  in  any  minute  fafts,  but  when  they  have 
been  produ6live  of  confiderable  events.  It  is  a 
point  of  great  indifference,  whether  the  town  of 
Creutznach  was  taken  the  21ft  or  the  2  2d  of  Sep« 
tember,  in  1688  ;  or  whether  the  wife  of  Madam 
de  Maintcnon's  nephew  be  called  her  niece  :  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  know  that  Lewis  XIV.  was 
no  way  concerned  in  the  making  of  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  King  of  Spain,  which  changed  the  face 
of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  not 
concluded  with  an  intent  of  making  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  devolve  on  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, as  had  been  the  general  opinion,  and  as  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  himfelf  opined,  who,  in  this  rc- 
fpe<5V,  was  miftaken.  The  domeftic  diftenfions  un- 
der Queen  Anne,  are  not  in  themfelves  an  object 
worthy  of  attention  ;  but  they  become  fuch  in  their 
confequence,  by  being  the  oiigin  of  a  peace,  with- 
out which  France  was  in  datiger  of  being  difmem- 
bered. 

Thofe  details  which  tend  to  no  uf^ful  end,  are 
in  hiftory  the  lame  as  the  heavy  baggage  in  an  army, 
impedimenta  We  ftiould  view  things  in  great,  for 
this  very  reafon,  becaufe  the  human  mind  is  little^ 

and 
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and  finks  under  the  weight  of  tedious  particulars  : 
thefe  ought  to  be  collected  by  annalifts,  and  infert- 
ed  in  a  kind  of  dictionaries,  where  they  may  be 
found  as  occafion  ferves. 

When  thus  we  ftudy  hiftory,  we  may  reprefent 
the  feries  of  different  ages  to  our  view,  without  any 
manner  of  confufion.  It  is  eafy  then  to  perceive 
the  character  of  the  times  of  Lewis  XIV.  of 
Charles  V.  of  Alexander  VI.  of  St  Lewis,  and 
Charlemain.  It  is  on  thefe  paintings  of  different 
ages  that  we  mufl  fix  our  attention. 

The  portraits  of  particular  men  are  generally 
drawn  from  fancy.  It  is  downright  quacks  tricks 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  perfonage  with  whom  we  have 
no  acquaintance.  Salluft  has  given  us  a  pifture  of 
Catiline;  but  he  knew  his  perfon.  Cardinal  de 
Retz  has  exhibited  the  portraits  of  the  eminent  per- 
fons  who  figured  in  bis  time ;  and  he  is  right  to 
give  a  piflure  of  what  he  has  feen  and  known. 
But  how  often  has  paffion  dire<fted  the  pencil !  The 
pubfic  perfonages  of  former  times  cannot  be  cha- 
racterized but  by  fa6ls. 

I  know  not  why  the  excellent  tranflator  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  letters  charges  me  with  having  jud- 
ged  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  from  country-ballads.  I 
formed  no  judgment  of  him  at  all ;  I  only  wrote  a 
plain  narrative  of  his  condu6l ;  but  I  give  no  cre- 
dit to  ballads.  This  tranflator  will  permit  me  to 
tell  him,  that  it  is  he  who  is  miflaken  in  regard  to 
fafts,  when  judging  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  :  "  This 
"  minifter,''  he  fays,  "  upon  coming  to  the  helm, 
"  found  the  kingdom  involved  in  the  greateft  dif- 
"  ficulties."  The  contrary  is  exactly  true.  When 
Cardinal  Mazarin  came  to  the  miniitry,  France  was 
quiet  at  home,  and  victorious  abroad,  by  the  battles 
of  Rocroi  and  Norlingue,  and  by  the  great  luccefs 
of  the  Swedes  in  the  empire. 

«  He 
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'<'  He  left/'  he  fays,  "  the  King's  finances  in 
'<  much  better  order  than  had  been  ever  feen  be- 
*'  fore/'  What  a  miftake  !  Is  it  not  known  that 
Charles  the  Wife,  and  Francis  I.  left  very  large  fums 
in  the  treafury  ?  that  Henry  the  Great  had  forty 
millions  of  livres  in  his  coffers,  and  that  the  king- 
dom flourirtied  under  a  moft  happy  adminiftration, 
when  his  much  lamented  fate  made  room  for  a  pro- 
fufe  and  tumultuous  regency  i  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
finances  were  indeed  in  very  good  order  ;  but  thoie 
of  the  ftate  were  in  fuch  a  fad  condition,  that  the 
fuperintendant  often  faid  to  Lewis  XIV.  «  There  is 
«  no  money  in  your  Majefty's  coffers  ;  but  the  Car- 
*'  dinal  will  lend  you  fome.''  The  flate-revenues 
were  fo  badly  adminiftered,  that  they  were  under 
a  neceifity  of  erecting  a  court  of  juftice.  We  fee 
by  Gourville's  memoirs,  what  depeculations  had 
been  committed  j  nor  were  matters  fet  to  right  till 
the  great  Colbert  was  intruded  with  the  adminiftra- 
tion. 

"  The  moft  glorious  years,''  he  fays,  "  of  Lew« 
*'  is  XIV.  are  thofe  which  immediately  followed 
"  the  death  of  Mazarin,  when  this  minifter's  fpirit 
^'  ftill  continued  to  reign."  Did  the  Cardinal's  fpi- 
rit reign  in  the  conqueft  of  FrancheComte,  and  of 
one  moiety  of  Flanders,  where  he  had  rcftored  fuch 
a  number  of  towns  f  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  ma- 
rine which  he  had  entirely  neglected  ?  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  laws  which  he  was  ignorant  of ;  and 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  which  he  defpifed  ? 

"  Mr  de  V undertakes  to  demonftrate, 

*'  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  at  all  dreaded 
''  in  France,"  <^c. 

None  but  mathematical  problems  are  deraonftra- 
ted  :  but  it  is  very  true,  that  when  they  believed 
in  France  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  rather  King 
William,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
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bonfires  which  the  people  of  Paris  fb  indecently 
lighted,  were  the  efFe6l  of  hatred,  and  not  of  fear. 
It  is  true  that  at  Paris  they  were  not  afraid  of  be- 
ing invaded  by  a  prince,  who  had  bufinefs  enough 
upon  his  hands  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  always 
beaten  in  Flanders.  Statefmen  and  foldiers  might 
efteem  King  William  ;  but  furely  the  people  of  Pa- 
ris could  have  no  reafon  to  fear  him.  They  might 
have  been  afraid  of  Prince  Eugene  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  when  thefe  generals  ravaged  Cham- 
pagne :  but  it  was  impofTible,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  capital  to  tremble 
at  the  name  of  an  enemy  who  had  never  once  touch- 
ed the  frontiers  of  a  kingdom  at  that  time  conftant- 
ly  victorious.  The  Duke  of  Berri  might  have  cried 
as  much  as  he  pleafed  to  the  princes  his  brothers, 
"  One  of  you  is  to  be  king  of  France,  the  other 
*<  king  of  Spain,  but  I  will  be  prince  of  Orange, 
"  and  then  I  will  plague  you  both."  The  tranlla- 
tor  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  ought  to  obferve,  that  it 
is  poffible  to  plague,  and  to  be  beaten  ;  he  ought 
to  obferve,  that  a  critic  may  be  miftaken  as  well 
as  an  hiftorian  ;  and  he  ftiould  have  endeavoured 
not  to  be  wrong  in  his  criticifms. 

At  the  head  of  the  fecret  memoirs  of  the  fame 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  fays,  "  that  I  want  to  banifh 
**  fa<5ts  from  hiftory."  On  the  contrary,  I  (liould 
have  been  glad  there  had  been  fafts  in  thpfe  me- 
moirs, whereas  there  are  none  at  all ;  and  I  (hould 
have  been  alfo  glad  for  my  Lord  BoHngbroke's  re- 
putation, that  thefe  memoirs  had  been  always  fecret. 

Here  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  mention  a 
word  concerning  the  edition  which  a  critic  of  an* 
other  kind  has  made  of  the  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  He 
has  thought  proper  to  print  my  work  with  his  own 
notes  ;  and  he  has  found  out  the  fecret  of  making 
a  libel,  of  a  monument  raifcd  to  the  glory  of  the 
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nation,  by  the  hands  of  Truth  ;  A  rare  inftance  of 
the  temerity  of  the  hair-brained  fons  of  ignorance 
and  calumn3% 

Learning  is  a  foil  which  produces  venomous  as 
well  as  falubrious  plants.  There  arc  wretches, 
who,  becaufe  they  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
think  they  can  get  a  livelihood,  by  felling  flander  to 
bookfellers,  inftead  of  taking  up  with  an  honefl:  call- 
ing ;  ignorant  that  the  profclfion  of  a  hackney-wri- 
ter, or  even  of  a  trufiy  valet,  is  far  preferable  to 
theirs.  The  perfon  I  am  fpeaking  of,  goes  and 
prints  this  rhapfody  of  nonfenfe  by  the  title  of  The 
age  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  three  volumes,  wilh  notes 
hy  Mr  L.  B.  at  Francfort :  after  having  been  juftly 
punilhed  for  this  infamous  proceeding,  he  quickly 
fcribblcs  another  fcandalous  libel,  for  a  fev/  weeks 
fubfiftence.  Another  perceiving  that  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  has  had  a  confiderable  fale  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  bookfellers  to  whom  I 
made  a  prefent  of  it,  found  their  account  in  it,  has 
the  impertinence  to  add  a  new  volume  which  had  no 
manner  of  relation  to  the  work.  He  colledl:s  a  few 
letters  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc  concerning  general  hi- 
ftory  ;  with  thefe  he  mingles  fome  obfcure  pieces 
which  he  had  (craped  from  the  dunghill ;  and  hein- 
titles  this  farrago,  The  third  volume  of  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV,  The  unwary  purchafe  it,  and  the 
editor  for  fome  months  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  pre- 
varication. 

In  the  Jge  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  article  of  wri- 
ters, fevcral  of  whom  have  honoured,  while  others 
have  difgraced,  this  memorable  period,  I  took  no- 
tice, that  Holland  has  been  infcvSled  with  bafc  au- 
thors, who  have  wrote  libels  againft  their  country, 
againft  princes  who  have  not  the  will,  and  againft 
private  perfons  who  have  not  the  power,  to  be  re- 
venged of  them.    I  faid  likewife,  that  their  imitators 
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draw  upon  themfelves  the  public  deteftation  :  this 
remark  provokes  thefe  imitators,  who,  inftead  of 
reforming,  heap  libels  upon  libels,  which,  like  their 
authors,  are  condemned  to  duft  and  oblivion. 
Thefe  vermin,  who  eat  their  way  into  the  republic 
of  learning,  but  are  eafily  fhaken  off  and  crufhed 
under  feet,  will  never  be  able  either  to  tarnifli  the 
luftre,  or  to  diminifh  the  folidity  of  the  fciences. 
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PART     THE     THIRD. 

CHAP.       I. 

Manners  andcuftoms  towards  the  fourteenth  centur/^ 

MY  inclination  leads  me  rather  to  inquire 
into  the  ftate  of  human  fociety,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  manner  of  living  in  fs^ 
milies,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts^ 
than  to  give  a  detail  of  battles  and  public  calami- 
ties, the  unhappy  topics  of  hiftorians,  and  the  com- 
mon places  of  human  iniquity. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Italians, 
notwithftanding  their  domeftic  diffenfions,  began  to 
ihake  off  that  barbarous  ruft  with  which  Europe  had 
been  covered  fince  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  necelfary  arts  flill  fubfifted.  Artificers 
and  merchants,  whofe  obfcurity  preferves  them 
from  the  ambitious  fury  of  the  great,  may  be  com- 
pared to  ants,  which  filently  dig  themfelves  habita- 
tions, while  eagles  and  vultures  tear  one  another  to 
pieces. 

Even  thofe  rude  ages  produced  fome  ufeful  in- 
ventions, the  effe<n:  of  that  mechanic  genius  witlj 
yrbich  nature  endows  particular  men;  independently 
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of  philofophy.  For  inftance,  that  excellent  fccret 
of  afTifting  the  enfeebled  fight  of  old  people  by 
means  of  fpeftacles,  was  found  out  by  Alexander 
Spina,  towards  the  end  of  the  thii  teeneh  century. 
The  invention  of  wind-mills  is  about  the  fame  date. 
La  Flamma,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  the  firft  who  makes  mention  of  them.  The 
earthen  ware  invented  at  Faenza  was  made  ufe  of 
inftead  of  porcelain.  Glafs-windows  had  been 
difcovered  a  long  time  before  ;  but  they  were  very 
fcarce,  and  confidered  as  an  article  of  luxury.  This 
art  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  French  to- 
wards  the  year  i  i8o,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  high  degree  of  magnificence. 

The  Venetians  were  the  only  people  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  had  the  fecret  of  making  look- 
ing-glafiTes  of  cryflal.  There  were  fome  clocks  in 
Italy  :  and  that  of  Bologna  was  particularly  famous. 
The  more  ufeful  wonder  of  the  compafs  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  chance ;  but  mankind  had  not  fa- 
gacity  enough  at  that  time  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
this  invention. 

The  other  parts  of  Europe  were  far  from  having 
fuch  cities  as  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Sienna,  Pi- 
fa,  and  Florence.  In  the  towns  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  they  had  fcarcely  any  other 
than  thatched  houfes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  poorer  towns  in  Italy,  fuch  as  Alexandria  *  del- 
la  pagliay  Nice  della  paglia^  &c. 

Though  ihey  had  fuch  large  trails  of  land  over- 
run with  woods,  yet  they  had  not  as  yet  learned  to 
guard  againlt  the  cold  by  the  means  of  chimneys, 
an  invention  fo  ufeful,  as  well  as  ornamental  to  our 
modern  apartments.  The  cuflom  was  for  the  whole 
family  to  fit  in  the  middle  of  a  fmoky  hall,  round 
a  large  ftove,  the  tunnel  of  which  pafled  through 
the  ceiling. 

f  Pi'^/w,  in  Italian;  Cgnifics  ftraw. 
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In  the  fourteenth  century,  La  Flamma,  accor- 
ding to  the  cuflom  of  injudicious  authors,  com- 
plains, that  frugality  and  finiplicity  had  given  way 
to  luxury.  He  regrets  the  times  of  Frederick  Bar- 
baroffa,  and  of  Frederick  II.  when  in  Milan,  the 
capital  of  Lombardy,  they  ate  flefh-meat  but  three 
times  a-week.  Wine  was  very  fcarce  ;  they  had 
no  notion  of  wax  candles,  and  even  thofe  of  tal- 
low were  deemed  luxury.  He  fays,  that  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  inhabitants  rhade  ufe  of  fplinters,  inftead 
of  candles.  They  had  hot  meat  but  three  times 
a-week,  and  wore  woollen  fhirts  :  the  moft  confi- 
derable  citizens  gave  their  daughters  not  above  ico 
livres  for  their  portion.  But  things,  continues  he, 
are  altered  ;  now  we  wear  linen  ;  the  women  drefs 
in  filk  gowns,  fome  of  which  are  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver :  they  have  2000  livres  for  their 
fortunes  ;  their  ears  are  likewife  adorned  with  gold 
pendants.  And  yet  this  luxury  of  which  he  fo 
greatly  complains,  falls  fhort  of  what  in  our  days  is 
reckoned  among  the  necefTaries  of  the  rich  and  in- 
duftrious. 

Table-linen  was  very  fcarce  in  England  :  wine 
was  fold  only  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial.  The 
houfes  of  private  people  were  all  of  wood  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  in  London.  It  was  reckoned  a  kind  of 
luxury  to  ride  in  a  two-wheel  cart  in  the  ill-paved 
and  dirty  ftreets  of  Paris,  a  luxury  which  was  for- 
bidden the  citizens  wives  by  Philip  the  Fair.  The 
following  regulation  under  Charles  VI.  is  well  known. 
Nemo  audeat  dare  prceter  duo  fercula  cum  pota* 
gio  ;  *'  Let  no  one  prefume  to  treat  with  more  than 
*'  a  foop  and  two  diflies.'* 
^  And  yet,  among  the  feudal  lords  and  the  prin- 
cipal prelates,  all  the  magnificence  prevailed  which 
the  times  would  permit.  This  was  the  natural 
confequcnce  of  large  pofTeflions  :  but  the  ufe  of 
plate  was  dill  unknown  to  moft  cities.    MufTus,  a 
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Lombard  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  looks 
upon  filver  knives  and  forks,  as  alfo  on  filver  fpoons 
and  cups,  as  a  great  piece  of  luxury. 

He  fays,  that  a  man  who  has  nine  or  ten  in  fa- 
mily, with  two  horfes  to  maintain,  is  obliged  to 
fpend  annually  300  gold  florins  ;  which,  in  our 
days,  is  about  3000  livres  French., 

Money  was  therefore  exceeding  fcarce  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  much  more  fo  in  France  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
Florentines  and  the  Lombards,  who  were  the  only 
people  that  carried  on  any  trade  in  France  and  in 
England,  together  with  the  Jews  their  brokers, 
ufually  extorted  20  per  cent,  for  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney. Great  ufury  is  the  infaUible  fign  of  publrc 
poverty. 

Charles  V.  King  of  France  had  hoarded  fome 
treafure  by  his  long  oeconomy,  by  the  prudent  ma- 
nagment  of  the  crown-lands,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  the  im- 
ports invented  under  Philip  of  Valois,  which,  tho' 
inconfiderable,  raifed  great  complaints  among  an 
impoverifhed  people.  His  prime  minifter,  the  Car- 
dinal de  la  Grange,  had  but  too  greatly  enriched 
himfelf  at  the  public  expence.  All  thefe  treafures 
however  were  fquandered  away  in  other  countries. 
The  Cardinal  carried  his  to  Avignon ;  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  wafted  the  King's  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Italy  ;  while  France 
continued  in  a  miferabie  condition. 

It  was  far  otherwife  with  the  great  trading  cities 
in  Italy  :  here  the  inhabitants  lived  with  conveniens 
cy  and  in  opulence,  and  alone  enjoyed  the  fweets 
of  life.  At -length  wealth  and  liberty  excited  the 
genius,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  nation.  In 
Florence,  Brunnellefchi  began  to  revive  the  ancient 
tafte  of  architecture  :  Giotto  was  remarkable  for 
his  paintings :   and  Boccace  afcertaincd  the  Italian 
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language.  Guido  of  Arezzo  invented  the  new  me- 
thod of  mufical  notes.  In  Petrarch  and  in  Dante 
there  are  a  great  number  of  paflages  which  refemble 
thofe  fine  antiques,  wherein  we  admire  the  vigour 
of  the  ancients,  joined  to  the  freOmefs  of  the  mo- 
derns. This  I  fhall  explain  more  at  large  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  arts. 

For  all  thefe  fine  inventions  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Tufcans  only,  who,  by  mere  ftrength  of  ge- 
nius, revived  thofe  arts,  before  the  little  remains  of 
Greek  learning,  together  with  that  language,  re- 
moved from  Conflantinople  into  Italy,  after  the 
conquefts  of  the  Ottomans.  Florence  was  at  that 
time  a  fecond  Athens  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
among  the  orators  who  were  deputed  by  moft  of 
the  cities  of  Italy  to  harangue  Boniface  VIII.  upon 
his  exaltation  to  the  holy  fee,  eighteen  of  them 
were  natives  of  this  city.  By  this  it  appears,  that 
it  is  not  to  the  refugees  of  Conftantinople  we  are 
indebted  for  the  refurreflion  of  letters  :  thofe  men 
were  capable  of  teaching  the  Italians  nothing  more 
than  the  Greek  tongue. 

But  what  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  or  what  did  the  Spaniards  know 
at  this  time  i  Nothing  but  barbarous  feudal  cu- 
ftoms,  cuftoms  equally  uncertain  and  tumultuous, 
together  with  duels,  fuperftitions,  and  witchcrafts. 
In  many  churches  they  celebrated  the  feftival  of 
the  afs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fools.  They  ufed  to 
lead  an  afs  to  the  altar,  and  chant  ouf  an  anthem, 
ehy  eh,  ehy  Mr  Afs  \  eh,  eh,  eh,  Mr  Afs.  There 
were  idiots  who  walked  at  the  head  of  all  their  pro- 
ceifions,  with  a  plaited  gown,  a  little  bell,  and  a 
fool's  bauble  ;  a  cullom  which  is  ftill  preferved  in 
Flanders  and  in  Germany.  They  talked  of  nothing 
but  of  revelations,  exorcifms,  and  inchantments. 
The  wife  of  Philip  III.  was  accufed  of  adultery ; 
and  the  King  fent  to  confult  a  nun,  in  order  to 
Jcnow  whether  the  Queen  was  guilty  or  not.    The 
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children  of  Philip  the  Fair  entered  into  an  aflbciation 
in  writing,  whereby  they  promifed  mutually  to  aflifl 
each  other  ^gainft  all  perfons  that  would  attempt  to 
deftroy  them  by  art  magic.  By  a  decree  of  par- 
liament, a  witch  was  condemned  to  the  flames, 
who,  in  conjun<^ion  with  the  devil,  had  forged  a 
deed  in  favour  of  Robert  of  Artois.  The  illnefs  of 
Charles  VI.  was  attributed  to  witchcraft,  and  they 
ient  for  a  forcerer  to  cure  him.  In  England  the 
Duchefs  of  Gloucefter  was  condemned  to  make  ho- 
nourable amand  before  St  Paul's  church  ;  and  her 
pretended  accomplice,  a  pcerefs  of  the  kingdom, 
was  burnt  alive  as  a  forcerefs. 

When  fuch  fcenes  as  thefe,  the  horrid  fruits  of 
credulity,  happened  to  the  firfl  perfonages  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  the  private  people 
muft  have  been  expofed  to.  But  this  was  the  leaft 
of  their  misfortunes. 

Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  indeed  all  but  the 
great  trading  cities  of  Italy,  had  hardly  any  fort  of 
civil  government.  The  walled  boroughs  of  Ger- 
many and  France  were  plundered  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  Greek  empire  was  over-run  by  the 
Turks.  Spain  was  ftill  divided  between  the  Chri« 
ftians  and  the  Arabian  Mahometans  ;  and  each 
party  was  frequently  rent  by  intefline  wars.  In 
fine,  under  Philip  of  Valois,  Edward  III.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  and  Clement  VI.  a  general  peftilence  de- 
ftroyed  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  and  famine, 

Juft  before  this  fourteenth  century,  we  have  {ttxi 
how  the  crufades  difpeopled  and  impoverifhed  Eu- 
rope. Afcending  from  thefe  crufades  to  the  times 
which  fucceeded  the  death  of  Charlemain,  we  find 
the  fame  fcenes  of  raifery  with  flill  greater  barba- 
rifm.  The  comparifon  between  thofe  ages  and 
ours  ought  to  make  us  fenfible  of  our  happinefs, 
notwithftanding  that  almoft  invincible  pronenefs  of 
human  nature  to  commend  the  part  in  preference 
to  the  prefent  times. 

Diirinor 
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During  this  long  general  anarchy,  we  have  feea 
great  princes,  who  ufed  their  belt  endeavours  to 
heal  thefe  wounds  of  the  human  race,  fuch  as  a  St 
Lewis,  a  Ferdinand,  a  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  a 
Henry  II.  of  Bavaria :  we  have  alfo  beheld  pious 
and  upright  popes.  But  is  it  any  thing  extraordina- 
ry, tliat  the  long  -quarrel  between  the  emperors  and 
the  popes,  the  obfUnate  ftruggle  which  Rome  made 
for  her  liberty,  both  againft  the  German  Ccefars  and 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  frequent  fchifms,  and  at 
length  the  great  Ichiftn  of  the  Weft,  /liould  have 
hindered  the  popes,  who  were  ele<5led  in  times  of 
confi'.iion,  from  praclifing  fuch  virtues  as  more 
peaceable  times  would  have  infpired  ?  Might  not 
the  general  corruption  of  morals  reach  even  them  ? 
Mankind  are  formed  by  the  age  they  live  in  ;  few, 
very  few,  ever  rife  above  tliC  mnnners  of  the  times. 
The  flagitious  attempts  which  fcveral  popes  were 
ahnoft  forced  into,  as  well  as  their  fcandalous  con- 
du(ft,  author! fed  by  the  general  example,  cannot  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Of  what  ufe  then  is  the  de- 
fcription  of  their  vices  and  of  their  difafters  ?  To 
fliew  the  happinefs  of  Rome,  fmce  it  has  been 
the  feat  of  order  and  tranquillity.  What  greater 
fruit  can  we  receive  from  the  many  viciflicudes 
of  this  general  hiftory,  than  to  convince  us,  that 
every  nation  has  been  unhappy,  till  the  laws  and  the 
legiflative  power  iia^.^e  been  properly  fettled  ?  Who* 
ever  will  examine  thofe  feveral  ages  with  a  philofo* 
phical  eye,  will  find,  that  Rome  was  almoft  con- 
ftantly  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  from  the  death  of 
Charlcmain  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The  mif« 
fortunes,  the  ii.firmities,  the  crimes  of  fome  popes, 
do  no  more  injury  to  religion  in  the  minds  of  intel- 
ligent perfons,  than  the  misfortunes  and  vices  of  a 
lawful  fovereign  can  prejudice  his  right  to  the  throne. 

Vol.  II.  C  CHAP. 
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CHAP.         II. 

InfranchifementSj  privileges  of  cities,  ejlates  gene- 
rah 

IN  the  mean  time,  from  fuch  a  multitude  of  dif- 
afters  arofe  the  ineftimable  bieffing  of  liberty, 
to  whofe  kind  influence  the  Imperial  cities,  and  fo 
many  other  towns,  owe  their  prefent  flourifliipg 
condition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  anarchy,  almofl: 
all  the  towns  were  peopled  rather  with  bondmen 
than  with  citizens ;  as  we  have  ftill  an  inftance  in 
Poland,  where  there  are  only  three  or  four  cities 
that  can  poflefs  any  lands,  and  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  the  property  of  their  lord,  who  has  over 
them  the  power  of  life  and  death.  It  was  former- 
ly the  fame  in  Germany  and  in  France. 

The  emperors  began  with  infranchifing  feveral 
towns  :  and  thefe,  fo  early  as  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, united  for  their  common  defence  againft  the 
lords  of  the  caftles  who  fubfifted  by  plunder. 

In  France  Lewis  the  Fat  followed  this  example 
on  his  own  demefnes,  in  order  to  weaken  the  lords 
who  waged  war  againft  him.  The  little  towns  pur- 
chafed  their  liberty  afterwards  of  the  lords  them- 
felves,  who  wanted  money  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  chivalry  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  fine,  in  1167,  Pope  Alexander  III.  declared, 
in  the  name  of  a  council,  that  all  Chriftians  ought 
to  he  exempt  from  ferviiude.  This  law  alone 
fhould  render  his  memory  dear  to  all  nations ;  as 
the  efforts  he  made  in  fupport  of  the  liberty  of  Ita- 
ly, ought  to  render  his  name  precious  to  the  Ita- 
lians. 

^t  jus  jn  virtue  of  this  Jaw,  that  Lewis  X*  decla- 
red 
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red,  a  long  time  after,  in  his  charters,  that  all  the 
bondmen  ftill  remaining  in  France,  ought  to  be 
fet  free  5  hecaiife,  faid  he,  it  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  He  made  them  indeed  pay  for  this  li- 
berty ;  but  could  they  purchafe  it  too  dear  ? 

And  yet  the  people  recovered  only  by  degrees, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  their  natural  right.  Lew- 
is X.  could  not  oblige  the  lords  his  vafTals  to  do  for 
the  fubjefls  of  their  demefnes  what  he  had  done  for  - 
his.  The  hulbandmen,  and  even  the  burghers 
themfelves,  for  a  long  time  continued  in  a  flatc  of 
villenage,  as  they  do  flill  in  feveral  provinces  of 
Germany.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 
that  fervitude  was  entirely  abolifhed  in  France,  by 
the  weakening  of  the  lords.  Even  the  Englidi  them* 
felves  contributed  greatly  to  this  revolution,  by 
bringing  with  them  that  fweet  blelfing,  liberty,  the 
charadieriftic  of  their  nation* 

Before  the  reign  of  Lewis  X.  our  lungs  enno- 
bled fome  citizens.  Lewis  the  Bold,  fon  of  St  Lewis, 
ennobled  Raoul,  who  was  c^Wt^Raoulthe  goldfmith  : 
not  that  he  was  a  goldfmith ;  for  the  ennobling  of 
fuch  an  artizan  would  have  been  ridiculous  ;  but  be- 
caufe  he  kept  the  King's  money.  For  thefe  depofl- 
taries  were  called  goldfiniths  ;  a  name  which  they 
ftill  bear  in  London,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
words  and  cufloms  of  France  are  ftill  preferved. 

The  communities  of  towns  had  begun,  under  Phi- 
lip  the  Fair  in  1301,  to  be  admitted  to  the  eftates 
general ;  which  at  that  time  were  fubftitutcd  to  the 
ancient  parliaments  of  the  nation,  compofed  before 
of  lords  and  prelates.  The  third  eftate  gave  their 
vote  under  the  name  of  requeft ;  and  this  requeft 
they  prefented  on  their  knees.  The  cuftom  has 
ftill  obtained,  that  the  deputies  of  the  third  eftatc 
fhould  be  upon  their  knees  when  they  fpeak  to  the 
King,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  in  the  beds 
of  juftice.  Thofe  fiift  general  eftate^  or  aflemblies 
C  %  were 
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were  held,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  We  muft  confefs,  that  the 
condition  of  humanity  was  very  wretched,  when 
there  were  only  two  orders  in  the  kingdom  ;  one 
compofed  of  the  lords  of  fiefs,  who  did  not  confti- 
tute  the  five  thoufandth  part  of  the  nation;  and  the 
other  of  the  clergy,  who  were  ftill  lefs  numerous, 
and  who,  by  their  facred  inftitution,  are  defigned 
for  a  fuperior  minifiry,  quite  foreign  to  temporal 
affairs.  The  body  of  the  nation  had  hitherto  pafl- 
-cd  for  nothing.  This  is  one  of  the  real  caufes 
which  kept  the  kingdom  of  France  in  a  languifliing 
condition,  by  checking  indufiry.  If  in  Holland  and 
England  the  legifiaturc  had  confiHed  only  of  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  thefe  people  would  ne- 
ver have  been  able,  in  the  war  of  1701,  to  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe. 

Therefore  Philip  the  Fair,  who  is  charged  with 
want  of  probity  in  the  article  of  coin,  with  perfe- 
cuting  the  templars,  and  with,  perhaps,  too  vio- 
lent an  animofity  againft  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and 
his  memory,  did  a  great  fervice  to  the  nation,  by 
fummoning  the  third  eflate  to  the  general  aflemblies 
of  France. 

About  this  time  the  houfe  of  Commons  began  to 
eftablidi  itfelf  in  England,  having  greatly  increafed 
its  weight  in  parliament  fo  early  as  the  year  i  300. 
Thus  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe  the  chaos  of 
government  was  reduced  to  fome  order,  by  ihofe 
very  calamities  which  had  been  the  efFefi:  of  the  feu- 
dal  laws.  But  though  the  people  refumed  their  li- 
berty and  natural  rights  ;  yet  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  could  fhake  off  that  barbariim,  which  had 
been  the  confcquence  of  a  long  ftate  of  fervitude. 
It  is  true  they  acquired  their  liberty,  and  began  to 
be  confidcred  as  men ;  but  they  were  not  as  yet 
more  polifhcd,  nor  more  induflrious.  The  bloody 
wars  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  flung  the  people 
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of  France  into  a  worfe  condition  than  that  of  flave- 
ry  ;  nor  did  they  begin  to  breathe  till  the  latter  end 
of  Charles  VII.'s  reign.  The  people  were  not  lefs 
unhappy  in  England  after  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  In 
Germany  their  fate  was  not  fo  hard  in  the  reigns  of 
Wenceflaus  and  Sigifmond,  becaufe  the  Imperial  ci- 
ties had  already  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of 
power. 
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Of  taxes  and  coins, 

rir^HE  only  thing  done  by  the  third  eftafe  in  the 
^  general  aflembly  of  the  king  lorn,  he'd  under 
Philip  of  Valois  in  1345,  was  to  contribute  to  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  firft  import  of  the  royal  aid, 
and  of  the  excife  upon  fait  It  is  certain,  howe- 
ver, that  if  the  eftates  had  been  affemblcd  more  of- 
ten in  France,  they  would  have  acquired  more  au- 
thority ;  for  under  the  government  of  this  very  Phi- 
lip of  Valois,  who  was  become  odious  by  the  de- 
bafing  of  the  coin,  and  contemptible  through  his 
misfortunes,  the  eftates  themfelves  appointed  com- 
mifTaric:  of  the  three  orders  in  I3<;5,  to  colle6t  the 
money  which  they  had  granted  the  King.  Thofe 
who  give  what  they  pleafe,  and  as  they  pleafe,  in 
fome  meafure  partake  of  the  fupreme  authority. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  the  kings  of  France  never 
fummoned  thefe  afTeiriblies,  except  when  they  could 
not  do  without  them.  Thus,  through  want  of 
pra(51^ice  in  examining  the  wants,  the  refouiccs,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  nution,  the  eftates  general  have 
never  had  that  fleady  fpirit,  nor  that  knowledge  of 
bufinefs  for  which  moft  regular  companies  are  dif. 
tinguifhcd.  As  they  were  fummoned  but  feldom,, 
and  at  great  intervals  of  time,  they  were  obliged  to 
infoini  themfelves  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  inftead 
^3  of 
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of  making  them  ;  in  ftiort,  they  were  furprifed  and 
loft  in  uncertainties.  The  parliament  of  England 
a/Turned  greater  privileges,  by  eftablilhing  and  fup- 
porting  its  right  of  reprefenting  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion. And  here  efpecially  the  difference  of  the  two 
people  lies :  they  both  fet  out  with  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  their  government,  which  at  that 
time  was  quite  alike,  is  now  become  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  eftates  of  Arragon,  and  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  diets  of  Germany,  had  ftill  greater 
privileges. 

The  eftates  general  of  France,  or  rather  of  a 
fmall  part  of  France,  who  fought  under  their  King 
Charles  VII.  againft  the  ufurper  Henry  V.  generouf- 
ly  laid  a  general  land-tax  in  [426,  in  the  very  height 
of  the  war,  at  a  time  of  fcarcity,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  even  afraid  of  leaving  their  lands  unculti-- 
vated.  This  irapoft  has  been  continued  ever  fince. 
Before  that  time  the  kings  lived  on  their  demefnes  ; 
but  Charles  VII.  had  fcarce  any  left  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  brave  wairiors  who  faciificed  them- 
felves  for  him  and  for  their  countiy,  and  like  wife 
for  the  Cunftable  de  Richemont^  w  ho  had  a  great  a- 
fcendant  over  him,  but  at  the  fame  time  ferved  him 
at  his  own  expence,  he  muft  have  bien  undone. 

Soon  after,  the  huft:>andmen,  who  before  that 
time  had  paid  the  land  tax  to  their  lords,  in  quality 
of  bondmen,  paid  this  tribute  to  the  King  only 
in  quality  of  fubje^ts  Not  but  the  l•.irig^  ol  France 
had  alio  levied  a  land-tax,  even  belore  St  Lewis, 
on  the  royal  patrimony.  Every  one  knows  the  tax 
of  bread  and  wtnCf  which  at  fii  ft  was  paid  in  kind, 
r.nd  aftei  wards  in  money.  The  French  vw^rd  tail/e, 
jlgnil^ying  a  tax,  is  derived  from  the  cuftom  which 
the  coilecTtois  ,had,  ot  marking  on  a  little  tally, 
what  the  perfons  liable  to  contiibution  had  given, 
>Iothing  was  more  rare  in  tl. ofe  days,  tijan  foj  the 
cymmun  people  10  write.    Even  the  veiy  cuftoms 
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of  cities  were  not  written ;  and  it  was  this  fame 
Charles  VII.  that  ordered  them  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  in  1454,  when  he  had  reftored  that  regula- 
rity and  tranquillity,  of  which  his  kingdom  had 
been  fo  long  deprived,  and  when  fuch  a  feries  of 
misfortunes  had  given  birth  to  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

Here  I  am  taking  rather  a  general  furvey  of  the 
fate  of  mankind,  than  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
throne.  Hiftory  fhould  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  human  race  ;  here  it  is  that  each  writer 
ought  to  have  faid.  Homo  fum  :  but  inftead  of  thar, 
mofi:  hiflorians  have  employed  their  pens  in  the  de* 
fcription  of  battles. 

The  affair  of  the  mint  was  a  point  which  ftill  diA 
turbed  the  public  order  in  moft  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  peace  and  profperity  of  private 
families.  Each  lord  ftruck  his  own  coin,  and  alter- 
ed the  ftandard  and  weight  at  will,  doing  a  lafting 
prejudice  to  himfelf  for  a  tranfltory  advantage.  Th« 
crowned  heads  indeed  had  been  obliged,  by  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  times,  to  kt  this  fatal  example.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  the  gold  of  one  part  of 
Europe,  and  efpecially  of  France,  had  been  confu* 
med  in  Afia  and  in  Africa  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
cruiades.  They  were  therefore  obliged,  as  new 
wants  incelTantly  prefled  them,  to  increafe  the  nu- 
merical value  of  money.  At  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
after  he  had  reconquered  his  kingdom,  the  iivre  was 
worth  feven  numerical  livres  ;  under  Charlemain  it 
had  the  real  weight  of  a  Iivre  or  a  pound  There- 
fore the  Iivre  under  Charles  V.  was,  in  reality,  on- 
ly the  feven' h  part  of  the  ancient  Iivre.  Confe- 
quently  a  family,  whole  whole  fubfiOence  confifted 
in  an  ancient  fervice,  in  an  infeofFment,  or  in  a  duty- 
payable  in  money,  was  become  feven  times  the 
poorer. 

We  may  judge,  by  an  example  ftill  more  ftiikingf, 
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of  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  that  circulated  in 
fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  This  very  Charles  V. 
decreed,  that  the  King^s  younger  children  ftiouid 
have  an  appennagc  of  f  2,000  livres  a  year.  Thefe 
12,000  livres  are  not  worth  more  than  180,000 
livres  prefent  money.  What  a  fmall  provifion  for  a 
King's  fon !  However,  there  was  the  fame  fear- 
city  of  fpecie  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

Edward  III.  was  the  firft  that  ftruck  gold  coin  : 
and  it  may  be  remembered,  that  the  Romans  had 
none  till  650  years  after  the  foundation  of  their 
city. 

The  whole  revenue  of  Henry  V.  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  but  -; 6,000  1.  Sterling;  and  yet  with  this 
weak  fupply  he  attempted  the  conqueft  of  France. 
After  the  battle  of  Agincouri  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  London,  in  order  to  borrow  money,  and 
to  pledge  his  jewel.^  to  renew  the  war.  In  fiiie,  he 
pufhedhis  conquefts  rather  bythefword  than  by  gold. 

In  Sweden  they  had  no  money  but  of  copper  and 
iron.  Nor  in  Denmaik  had  they  any  lilver,  but 
what  had  been  brought  into  that  country  in  very 
fmall  quantities  by  the  trade  of  Lubcck. 

In  this  general  Icarcity  of  filver  which  France 
experienced  after  the  crufades,  King  Philip  the  Fair 
not  only  raifed  tht  fi^litious  and  ideal  value  of  fpe- 
cie ;  but  he  ordered  fome  to  be  coined  that  had  too 
much  alloy,  in  fhort,  it  was  counterfeit  coin ;  and 
the  difturbances  which  this  operation  occafioned, 
did  not  render  the  nation  moie  happy.  Philip  oJF" 
Valois  went  farther  tl.an  1  hilip  the  Fair;  he  made 
the  officers  of  the  mint  fwear  by  the  evangelifts, 
that  they  would  keep  the  fccret.  In  his  ordinance 
he  injoins  them  to  deceive  the  merchants,  in  fuch  a 
manner ^  that  thty  may  net  pci  ct'ive  there  has  been 
any  alteration  in  the  loeipht.  But  how  could  he 
flatter  himlelf,  that  this  fraud  fhould  remain  undif- 
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covered  ?  And  what  fad  times  muft  thofc  have 
been,  when  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  artifices  I  What  fad  times,  when  all  the  feu- 
dal lords,  fince  the  reign  of  St  Lewis,  did  the  very 
thing  for  which  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Philip  of  Va- 
lois,  are  fo  greatly  condemned  i  In  France  thofe 
lords  fold  their  right  of  coinage  to  the  fovereigri  : 
in  Germany  they  have  all  jDreferved  it ;  from  whence 
very  great  abufes,  though  not  fo  general,  nor  fo  fa- 
tal, frequently  arife. 


CHAP.         IV. 

0/  the  parliament  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 

THOUGH  Philip  the  Fair  did  fo  much  mifchief 
by  debafing  the  Sterling  coin  of  St  Lewis  ; 
yet  we  have  feen,  that  he  did  a  vaft  deal  of  good  in 
fummoning  the  burghers,  who  in  efFe^l  arc  the  bo- 
dy of  the  nation,  to  the  general  affemblies.  Ano- 
ther  great  piece  of  fervice  he  did  the  people,  by  in- 
nituting  a  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  refiding  at 
Paris  under  the  name  oi parliament. 

The  feveral  writings  concerning  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  afford  us  but  a 
very  impcrfe6^  light,  becaufe  all  tranfitions  from 
ancient  to  new  ufages  are  infenfible.  Some  will 
have  it,  that  the  chambers  of  inquefts  and  requefts 
exaftly  reprefent  the  ancient  conquerors  of  Gaul.  O- 
thers  pretend,  that  the  parliament  has  no  other  right 
to  adminifter  juftice,  but  becaufe  the  ancient  peers 
were  the  judges  of  the  nation,  and  the  parliament  is 
called  the  court  of  peers. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  great 
alteration  made  in  France  under  Philip  the  Fair,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  which  is, 
that  the  guat:  feudal  and  ariitocraticai  government 
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was  infenfibly  undermined  in  the  King  of  France's 
demefnes ;  that  Philip  the  Fair  inflituted  almoft  at 
the  fame  time  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Touloufe, 
Normandy,  and  the  general  fellions  of  Troye,  for 
the  adminiftering  of  juftice;  that  the  parliament  of 
Paris  was  the  moft  confiderable,  becaufe  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  jurifdiftion  ;  that  the  fame  Philip  the 
Fair  fixed  it  at  Paris,  and  that  Philip  the  Long  ren- 
dered it  perpetual.  It  became  the  depofitary  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  ancient  and  new  laws,  the 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  nation. 

The  King's  council,  the  eftates  general,  and  the 
parliament,  were  three  very  different  things.  The 
ellates  general  were  really  the  ancient  parliament  of 
the  whole  nation,  to  which  were  added  the  deputies 
of  the  commons.  The  King's  council,  ftriflly  con- 
fidered,  was  compofed  of  fuch  great  officers  as  he 
thought  proper  to  admit,  and  efpecially  of  the  peers 
of  the  realm,  who  were  alt  princes  of  the  blood. 
The  court  of  judicature,  known  by  the  name  of 
parliament^  and  eftablifhed  at  Paris,  was  at  firft 
compofed  of  bifhops  and  knights,  alTifted  by  clerks, 
cither  ecclefiaftics  or  laymen,  well  verfcd  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

The  peers  muft  certainly  have  had  a  right  of  fit- 
ting in  this  court,  fince  they  were  originally  the  jud- 
ges of  the  nation.  But  even  if  they  had  had  no 
fuch  right,  this  would  not  have  hindered  the  par- 
liament from  being  a  fupreme  court  of  judicature; 
juft  as  in  Germany,  the  Imperial  chamber  is  a  fu- 
preme court,  though  neither  the  ele(ftors,  nor  the 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  ever  fit  there  ;  and  as 
the  council  of  Cafiile  is  a  fupreme  court,  though  the 
grandees  of  Spain  have  no  feats  in  this  afiembly. 

This  parliament  was  not  the  fame  as  the  old  field- 
meetings  in  March  and  May,  whofe  name  it  retain- 
ed.   The  peers  had  indeed  the  right  of  fitting  in 
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this  court ;  but  thefe  peers  were  not  fuch  as  they 
are  now  in  England,  the  only  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom. They  \yere  princes  who  held  of  the  crown  ; 
and  when  new  peers  were  created,  the  King  durft 
not  but  chufe  them  from  among  the  princes.  When 
Champagne  ceafed  to  be  a  peerage,  in  confequence 
of  Philip  the  Fair's  having  acquired  it  by  marriage, 
he  erected  Britany  and  Artois  into  peerages.  Doubt- 
lefs  the  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries  did  not  come 
to  judge  caufes  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  a 
great  many  biQiops  did.  In  the  beginning  this  new 
parliament  met  four  times  a-year;  the  members 
were  often  changed,  and  the  King  paid  for  each  of 
their  feflions  out  of  his  exchequer. 

Thefe  parliaments  were  called  fovereign  courts ; 
the  prefident  had  the  title  oi  fovereign  of  the  body^ 
which  fignified  no  more  than  the  head  ;  as  apears 
by  thefe  exprefs  words  in  the  ordinance  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  That  no  mafter  fJoall  ahfent  himfelf  from 
the  chamber,  without  leave  of  the  fovereign,  I 
fliould  alfo  obferve,  that  in  the  beginning  no  one 
was  allowed  to  plead  by  proxy ;  they  were  obliged 
to  come  and  make  their  appearance  themfelves  in 
court,  unlefs  they  had  a  particular  difpenfation  from 
the  King. 

If  the  bifhops  had  preferved  their  right  of  afFift- 
ing  at  the  feffions  of  this  company,  it  would  have 
become  a  perpetual  aflembly  of  the  eftates  general. 
But  they  were  excluded  from  thence  under  Philip 
the  Long  in  1320.  At  firfl:  they  prefided  in  parlia- 
ment, and  took  place  of  the  chancellor.  The  firft 
layman,  who  prefided  ift  this  court  by  the  King^s  or- 
der in  1320,  was  a  count  of  Boulogne.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law  took  only  the  title  of  counfdlors^ 
till  towards  the  year  1350.  In  procefs  of  time  the 
lawyers  becoming  prefidents,  wore  the  mantle  of 
ceremony  belonging  to  the  knights.  They  had  the 
privileges  of  noblemen,  and  were  oftentimes  called 
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knights  of  the  law.  But  the  ancient  noble  families, 
who  had  acquired  their  titles  by  arms,  conftantly  af- 
fe<5led  a  contempt  for  this  peaceful  nobility,  in 
fart,  we  fee  that  the  defcendents  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe  are  not  as  yet  admitted  into  the 
chapters  of  Germany.  But  it  is  a  prejudice  of  an- 
cient barbarifm,  thus  to  degrade  the  nobleft  func- 
tion of  humanity,  that  of  adminiftering  juftice. 

It  was  in  this  perpetual  parliament,  eflabliflied  at 
Paris  in  the  palace  of  St  Lewis,  that  Charles  VI. 
held  that  famous  bed  of  juftice,  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber 1420,  in  the  prefence  of  Henry  V.  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  there  he  nominated  his  beloved 
fin  Henry  heir-regent  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  there 
the  King^s  fon  was  called  only  Charles  the  pretend- 
ed Dauphin,  and  that  all  the  accomplices  of  the 
murder  of  John  the  Fearlefs,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
were  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  excluded 
from  the  right  of  fucceflion.  This  was  in  reality 
condemning  the  Dauphin,  without  naming  him. 

Further,  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  parliament-regi- 
flers  in  the  year  1420  take  notice,  that  the  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Charles  VII.)  had  been  previoufly  fum- 
nioned  three  times  by  found  of  trumpet  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  for  default  of  appearing 
outlawed  :  from  which  fentence,  fays  this  regifter, 
he  appealed  to  Cod,  and  to  his  [word.  If  this  re- 
gifler  be  true,  there  muft  have  been  very  near  a 
whole  year's  interval  between  the  outlawry  and  the 
bed  of  juflicc,  which  confirmed  this  fatal  decree. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  aftonilhinff  that  fuch  a  fcntence 
paffed.  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fon  of  the  mur- 
dered Duke,  was  all-powerful  in  Paris  ;  the  Dau- 
phin's mother  had  conceived  an  implacable  averfion 
to  her  fon  ;  the  King,  bereft  of  his  underfianding, 
was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  and,  to  conclude 
the  whole,  the  Dauphin  had  puniflied  one  crime  by 
the  perpetration  of  another  dill  more  horrid,  having 
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caufed  his  relation  John  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  be 
murdered  in  his  own  prefence,  after  drawing  him 
into  a  fnare  upon  the  faith  of  the  moft  folemn  oaths, 
AVe  muft  likewife  confider  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 
This  very  Henry  V.  King  of  England,  and  Regent  of 
France,  had  been  imprifoned,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  the  order  of  one  of  the  ju.lges,  for  giving  him  a 
box  on  the  ear  when  he  fat  upon  the  bench. 

The  fame  century  produced  another  inftance  of 
extreme  fe verity  of  juftice.  A  ban  *  of  Croatia  da* 
red  to  condemn  Elifabeth  regent  of  Hungary  to  be 
drowned,  for  being  guiky  oi  the  murder  of  King 
Charles  of  Durazzo ;  and  the  fentence  was  accor* 
dingly  executed. 

The  judgment  of  the  parliament  againft  the  Dau- 
phin was  of  another  kind  ;  for  it  was  dictated  by  a 
fuperior  force.  They  took  no  cognifahce  of  John 
Duke  of  Burgundy  when  he  aflafliiaced  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  yet  they  proceeded  againft  the  Dau- 
phin, in  order  to  punifh  the  murder  of  a  murderer. 

In  reading  the  lamentable  hiftory  of  thofe  times, 
we  ought  to  remember,  that,  after  th:*  famous  trea- 
ty of  Troye,  which  transferred  the  crown  of  France 
to  Henry  V.  King  of  England,  there  were  two  par« 
liaments  at  the  fame  time,  as  there  were  two  at  the 
time  of  the  league,  about  three  hundred  years  af- 
terwards ;  but  every  thing  was  double  in  the  con- 
fufion  that  happened  under  Charles  VI.  There 
were  two  kings,  two  queens,  two  parliaments,  two 
nniverfities  of  Paris ;  and  each  party  had  its  mar- 
ihals  and  its  great  officers. 

I  (hall  obferve  likewife,  that  in  thofe  days,  when 
a  peer  of  the  realm  was  to  be  tried,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  prefide  in  court.  In  confequence  of  this 
cuftom,  Charles  VII.  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  fat  at 
the  head  of  the  judges,  who  condemned  the  Dake 

*  A  ban  fignlfies  a  kind  of  chief  juftice,  and  generalifllmo  of  the 
army 
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of  Alengon  ;  a  cuflom  which  fince  then  has  appear- 
ed inconfiflent  with  juftice,  and  unworthy  of  the 
royal  majefty  ;  becaufe  the  prefence  of  the  fove- 
reign  feemed  to  conftrain  the  judges,  and  to  become 
a  circumftance  prejudicial,  when  it  fhould  naturally 
be  favourable  to  the  criminal. 

In  fine,  I  fhall  obferve,  that,  for  the  trial  of  a 
peer,  it  was  neceflary  to  fummon  the  peers,  who 
were  his  natural  judges.  Charles  VII.  added  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  affair  of  the  I>uke 
of  Alen9on  :  nay,  he  did  more,  he  admitted  the 
treafurers  of  France,  with  the  lay  deputies  of  the 
parliament.  Thus  every  thing  changes  ;  fo  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  cuftoms,  laws,  and  privileges,  in 
a  great  many  countries,  and  efpecially  in  France, 
is  only  a  moveable  picture. 

It  is  therefore  an  idle  notion,  and  an  ungrateful 
tafk,  to  think  of  reducing  every  thing  to  the  ancient 
ufages,  and  to  want  to  fix  that  wheel  which  time 
revolves  with  irrefillible  motion.  To  what  epocha 
iiiuft  we  have  recourfe  ?  to  that  when  the  word 
parliament  fignified  an  affembly  of  free  captains, 
who  met  in  the  open  fields,  on  the  ift  of  IMarch, 
to  regulate  the  difhibution  of  the  fpoils  ?  or  to  that 
when  all  the  bifliops  had  a  right  of  fitting  in  a  court 
of  judicature,  alfo  called  parliament  ?  or  to  the 
time  when  the  barons  kept  the  commons  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery  ?  To  what  age,  to  what  laws  mufl  we 
afcend,  what  cuflom  muft  we  abide  by  ?  A  mo- 
dern Roman  might,  with  as  much  rcafon,  inf ifi  up- 
on the  Pope's  re-eflablifhing  the  conluls,  the  tri- 
bunes, the  fcnate,  the  comitia,  and  the  entire  form 
of  the  ancient  republic  ;  or  a  modern  Athenian 
might  as  well  defire  the  Sultan  to  reftore  the  an- 
i:ient  Areopagus,  and  the  aiTemblies  of  the  people. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  the   council  of  Bafil  held  at    the    time   of 
Charles  VII. 

COUNCILS  are  in  regard  to  popes,  the  fame  as 
eftates-general  in  refpcifl:  to  kings.  But  things 
that  bear  the  greateft  refemblance,  have  ftill  fome 
difference.  In  limited  monarchies,  even  where 
there  is  the  greateft  mixture  of  a  republican  fpirit, 
the  eflates  never  fancied  themfelves  above  their 
kings,  though  they  have  often  depofed  them  under 
particular  emergencies,  or  during  intefline  troubles. 
The  ele^lors  who  depofed  the  Emperor  Wcnceflaus, 
never  imagined  themfelves  fuperior  to  a  reigning 
emperor.  The  cortes  or  eftates  of  Arragon  ufed  to 
tell  the  King  whom  they  ele£led,  Noi  que  valemos 
tan  to  como  vos,  e  que  pcde7nos  mas  quevos*,  "We 
^<  who  are  as  good  as  you,  and  who  can  do  more 
"  than  you  :''  But  after  his  coronation,  they  cca- 
fed  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  this  kind  of  flyle  ;  they 
no  longer  called  themfelves  the  fuperiors  of  a  per- 
fon  whom  they  had  made  their  mafter. 

But  it  is  not  the  fame  thing  with  an  afTembly  of 
biihops,  of  fo  many  churches  alike  independent,  as 
with  the  body  of  a  monarchical  ftate.  This  body 
has  a  fovereign;  whereas  the  feveral  churches  have 
only  a  firfl  metropolitan.  Matters  of  religion,  doc- 
trine, and  difcipline,  cannot  be  fubmitted  to  the 
decifion  of  a  fingle  man,  in  contempt  of  the  whole 
world.  Councils  are  therefore  fuperior  to  popes, 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  opinion  of  a  thou  fand  per- 
fons  ought  to  prevail  over  that  of  one.  The  que- 
ftion  is,  to  know,  whether  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  de- 
pofe  him,  as  the  diets  of  Poland,  and  the  ele£lors 
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of  the  German  empire,  have  a  right  to  depofe  their 
Ibvereign. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  qneflions  which  only  the 
ftrongeft  fide  is  able  to  decide.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  fimple  provincial  council  may  depofe  a  bi- 
fhop,  furely  an  afTembly  of  the  whole  Chriftian  world 
may  degrade  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  But,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  this  bifliop  is  a  fovereign,  an  authority 
which  he  has  not  derived  from  any  council.  How 
then  can  a  council  deprive  him  of  it,  efpecially  when 
his  fubje<fls  are  fatisfied  with  his  adminiftration  I  In 
vain  would  all  the  bi(hops  of  the  univerfe  depofe 
an  ecclefiallic  elef^or,  with  whom  the  empire  and 
his  elc<5iorate  were  fatisfied  ;  he  would  ftill  conti- 
nue an  e]e61or,  with  the  fame  right,  as  a  king  ex- 
communicated by  the  whole  church,  but  mafler  at 
home,  would  continue  to  be  a  fovereign. 

The  council  of  Conftance  depofed  the  fovereign 
of  Ronje,  becaufe  ihc  Romans  were  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  oppofe  it  The  council  of  Bafil,  by 
attempting  ten  years  afterwards  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample, (hewed  the  world  how  eafily  we  may  be 
deceived  by  precedents  ;  how  great  a  difference 
there  is  in  affairs  which  appear  to  be  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  and  that  what  is  great  and  bold  at  one 
time,  may  be  mean  and  temerarious  at  another. 

The  council  of  Bafil  was  only  a  prolongation  of 
fcveral  others  which  had  been  fummoned  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  fometimcs  at  Pavia,  and  fometimes  at 
Sienna  :  But  as  foon  as  Pope  Eugene  IV.  was  eleft- 
cd,  in  143 1,  the  fathers  began  with  declaring,  that 
the  Pope  had  neither  a  right  to  diflblve,  nor  even 
to  transfer  their  afTembly,  and  that  he  himfclf  was 
fubjed^  to  their  jurifdidlion.  Upon  this  declaration. 
Pope  Eugene  iffucd  out  a  bull  diflolving  the  coun- 
cil. The  fathers,  by  this  precipitate  flep,  fhewed 
more  zeal  than  prudence  ;  and  their  zeal  might 
have  been  attended  with  fatal  confequences.     Sigif- 
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mond,  who  ftill  fat  on  the  Imperial  throne,  had  not 
Eugene's  perfjn  in  his  power,  as  he  had  had 
John  XXIll.  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  behave  with 
great  circumfpe^lion  as  well  towards  the  Pope  as 
towards  the  council.  This  fcandalous  affair  was  a 
long  time  confined  to  negotiations  ;  and  both  Eafl 
and  Weft  were  engaged  in  the  caufe.  The  Greek 
empire  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itfelf  againfl: 
the  I'urks,  but  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Latin 
princes  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  weak  and  very 
uncertain  fupply,  the  eaftern  church  muft  fubmit 
to  that  i.'f  Rome.  The  Greeks  were  very  far  from 
being  inclined  to  this  fubmiflion  ;  nay,  as  their  dan- 
ger approached,  rhey  rather  grew  more  ftubborn. 
But  the  Emperor  John  Paleologus,  whom  the  dan- 
ger threatened  more  nearly,  relolved  politically  to 
comply  with  what  his  whole  clergy  had  refufed 
through  obftinacy.  He  was  ready  to  agree  to  every 
thing,  provided  they  would  affift  him.  He  addrefled 
himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  rhe  Pope  and  to  the 
council ;  and  they  both  contended  who  ihould  have 
the  honour  of  converting  the  Greeks.  He  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Bafil,  where  the  Pope  had  a  few  of 
his  party,  who  were  more  artful  than  the  reft  oF 
the  fathers.  The  council  had  decreed  to  fend 
fome  money  to  the  Emperor,  and  galleys  to  efcort 
him  to  Italy ;  and  that  afterwards  he  ftiould  be  re- 
ceived at  Bafil.  The  Pope's  emiftaries  made  a  lub- 
reptitious  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  in  the 
name  oF  the  council  itfelf.  That  the  Emperor  fhould 
be  received  at  Florence,  whither  the  Pope  had  tranf- 
ferred  the  affembly  :  they  like  wife  broke  the  lock 
of  the  box  where  the  council  kept  its  feals ;  and 
thus  they  figned,  in  the  name  of  the  fathers,  the 
very  contrary  of  what  had  been  voted  by  that  body. 
This  Italian  artifice  fucceeded ;  and  it  then  appear- 
ed, that  the  Pope  muft  in  every  refped  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  council. 

^  ^  Jit 
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The  fathers  at  Bafil  had  no  chief,  like  thofe  at 
the  council  of  Conftance,  that  was  able  to  keep 
them  united,  and  to  crufh  the  Pope.  They  had 
no  fettled  plan  :  they  even  behaved  with  fo  little 
prudence,  that,  in  a  certain  writing  which  they  de- 
livered-to  the  Greek  ambaffadors,  it  was  mentioned, 
that,  after  deftroying  the  herefy  of  the  Huflites, 
they  would  extirpate  the  errors  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  Pope  afted  with  greater  cunning  : 
he  fpoke  to  the  Greeks  of  nothing  but  of  union 
and  brotherly  love,  and  avoided  all  harfh  expref- 
lions.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities;  of  which  he 
had  {hewn  fignal  proofs,  by  appealing  the  commo- 
tions at  Rome,  and  by  attaining  to  his  prefent  de- 
gree of  power^  in  fpite  of  fuch  ftiong  oppofition. 
In  fliort,  his  galleys  were  ready  before  thufe  of  the 
council. 

The  Emperor  having  his  expences  defrayed  by 
the  Pope,  imbarks  with  his  patriarch,  and  a  few 
fele(fl  bifliops,  who  were  ready  to  abjure  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Greek  church  to  fave  their  country. 
The  Pope  received  them  at  Fenara;  where  the 
Emperor  and  the  bilhops,  notwithflanding  their  real 
fubmiflion,  prelerved  the  appearance  of  the  majefty 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  Greek 
church.  None  of  them  kilTed  tl  e  Pope's  toe  ;  but 
after  fome  contefls^  about  the  word  filioquey  which 
Rome  had  long  fince  inlerted  in  the  lymbol,  as  alfb 
about  unleavencii  b'ead,  and  about  purgatory,  they 
reconciled  themiclves  in  every  refped  to  the  Ro- 
man church. 

Eugene  removed  his  council  from  Ferrara  to 
Florence,  where  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  church 
embraced  the  opinion  of  purgatory.  Heie  it  was 
decided,  i  hat  the  Holy  Ghoji  procetdi  J  rem  the  /«- 
ihtr  and  the  Son  by  the  pi  oau^ion  oj  injpirat'ton  ; 
that  th^  father  CQTtimunkates  tvtry  thing  to  the 
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Son,  excepting  his  paternity  ;  and  that  the  Son  hay 
had  a  productive  virtue  from  all  eternity. 

At  length  the  Greek  emperor,  with  his  patriarch, 
and  almoft  all  his  prelates,  fubfcribed  at  Florence 
to  the  point  fo  long  contefted,  of  the  fupremacy  of 
Rome. 

This  union  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  was  in- 
deed  but  of  a  (hort  duration  ;  for  the  whole  Greek 
church  difowned  it.  However,  the  Pope's  viiftory 
was  not  the  lefs  glorious,  and  never  pontiff  before 
feemed  to  enjoy  a  more  fplendid  triumph. 

hi  the  very  time  that  he  was  rendering  this  fer- 
vice  to  the  Latins,  and  that  he  extinguiflied,  as 
much  as  in  him  lay,  the  fchifm  between  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  churches,  *  the  council  of  Bafil  depo- 
fed  him  from  the  pontificate,  declaring  him  guilty 
of  rebellion f  of  fimonyy  of  fchifm ^  of  herefy^  and 
of  perjury. 

If  we  confider  the  council  by  this  decree,  we 
fhall  "find  them  to  be  a  mob  of  faftious  prelates  j 
but  if  we  view  them  by  the  rules  of  difcipline  which 
they  eftabli(hed,  they  will  appear  to  be  men  of  con» 
fummate  wildom.  This  is  becaufe  pallion  had  no 
fhare  in  thefe  regulations  ;  whereas  they  were  Iway- 
ed  by  it  entirely  in  the  degrading  of  Pope  Eugene* 
The  moft  auguft  body,  when  under  the  ir^flucnce  of 
fa(flion,  cornn:ic  more  miftakes  than  a  fingle  perfon. 
In  France  the  council  of  Charles  VII.  embraced 
thofe  prudent  regulations,  and  reje<fled  the  decree 
which  had  been  didlated  by  the  fpirit  of  party. 

It  is  thele  regulations  which  long  contributed  to 
render  the  pragmatic  fan<5\ion  fo  dear  to  the  French 
nation.  That  which  had  been  promulged  by  Sx 
Lewis,  could  fcarce  be  laid  to  fubfill ;  and  the  cu- 
ftoms  which  had  been  in  vain  inlifted  upon  by 
France,  were  abolifhed  by  the  aitificcb  ot  the  court 
of  Rome.     By  this  famous  pragmatic  (andtion  the 
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cuftoms  were  reftored ;  the  eleflions  made  by  the 
clergy  with  the  King's  approbation  were  confirmed; 
the  annats  were  declared  fimoniacal ;  and  the  refer- 
vations  and  expeftatives  were  condemned.  But^ 
on  the  one  hand,  men  feldom  have  the  courage  to 
exert  their  whole  ftrength ;  and,  on  the  other,  they 
often  exert  their  ftiength  too  much.  This  famous 
law,  which  fecures  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
church,  permits  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  Pope  in 
the  laft  refort,  and  that  he  fliould  delegate  judges 
in  all  ecclefiaftic  caufes,  which  might  be  fo  eafily 
determined  by  national  bifliops.  This  was,  in 
fome  meafure,  acknowledging  the  Pope  as  mafter : 
and  at  the  very  time  that  the  pragmatic  fanftion 
left  him  pofTefTed  of  the  firft  of  all  rights,  they  for- 
bid him  to  create  more  than  four  and  twenty  car- 
dinals, with  as  little  reafon  as  the  Pope  would  have 
to  fix  the  number  of  the  dukes  and  peers  in  France, 
or  of  the  grandees  in  Spain.  Thus  mankind  are 
made  up  of  contradi(flion. 

It  was  likewife  the  difcipline  eftablirtied  by  this 
council  that  produced  the  Germanic  concordate  : 
but  the  pragmatic  faniftion  has  been  abolifhed  in 
France,  whereas  the  Germanic  concordate  is  fiill  in 
force.  All  the  ufages  of  Germany  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  fuch  as  the  cleftion  of  prelates,  the  in- 
veftiture  of  princes,  the  privileges  of  cities,  the 
rights,  the  ranks,  and  order  of  precedencies  :  hard- 
ly any  thing  has  changed.  On  the  contrary,  in 
France  we  fee  not  the  leaft  remains  of  the  cuftoms 
received  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 

After  the  council  of  Bafil  had  vainly  depofed  a 
very  prudent  pope,  whofe  authority  all  Europe  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge,  they  fet  up,  as  every  body 
knows,  a  mere  phantom  in  bis  room,  a  duke  oF 
Savoy,  named  AmacUui  VIII.  who,  from  being  the 
firll  duke  of  his  family,  was  now  become  an  her- 
jnit  at  JRipaglia.    Pog^io  docs  mot  thiak  his  devo- 
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tion  was  real.  This  however  is  certain,  that  he 
could  not  withftand  the  ambition  of  being  pope. 
He  was  declared  fupreme  pontiff,  though  a  layman  r 
and  that  which  had  caufed  fuch  a  violent  fchifm  and 
fuch  wars  at  the  time  of  Urban  VI.  was  now  at- 
tended with  no  other  effefl  than  with  ecclefiaftical 
quarrels,  with  bulls,  cenfures,  reciprocal  excom- 
munications, and  contumelious  exprefTions.  For 
if  the  council,  on  one  hand,  called  Eugene  a /imo' 
«//?,  an  heretic,  a  perjurer  ;  on  the  other,  Eu* 
gene's  fecretary  treated  the  fathers  as  fooh,  mad- 
inerif  and  barbarians  ;  and  to  Amadeus  they  gave 
the  name  of  Cerberus,  and  of  Antichrift.  In  fhort^ 
under  Pope  Nicholas  V.  the  council  infenfibly 
dwindled  away  of  itfelf ;  and  this  Duke  of  Savoy, 
hermit  and  pope,  contented  himfelf  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  whereby  the  church  was  reftored  to  her 
ufual  tranquillity  *. 

This  council  fliews  how  greatly  things  are  fub- 
je<5l  to  change,  according  to  the  difference  of  times. 
The  fathers  at  the  council  of  Conftance  condemned 
John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames, 
notwithftandingthe  folemn  proteflation  of  thofe  men, 
that  they  did  not  follow  the  dogmas  of  Wickliff ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  clear  explication  they  gave 
of  their  faith  concerning  the  real  prefence,  perfifl- 
ing  only  in  Wickliff 's  fentiments  in  regard  to  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  difcipline  of  the  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  the  Huifites 
went  much  farther  than  their  two  founders.  Pro» 
copius,  that  famous  captain,  companion  and  fuc- 
celfor  of  John  Zifka,  came  and  difputed  in  the 
council  of  Bafil  at  the  head  of  200  gentlemen  of  his 
party.  Among  other  things,  he  maintained,  that 
monkery  was  invented  by  the  devil.  Yes,  faid  he, 
I  will  prove  it.  Is  it  not  true  that  Jefus  Chrift  did 
not  inffitutc  this  kind  of  life  ?  We  do  not  deny  it, 
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anfwered  Cardinal  Julian.  Well,  faid  Procopins, 
it  is  therefore  plain  that  it  was  invented  by  the  de- 
vil. A  reafoning  worthy  of  a  Bohemian  captain  of 
thofe  days,  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  was  witncfs  of 
this  fcene,  fays,  that  they  anfwered  Procopius  on- 
ly with  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  :  but  the  unfortunate 
John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  been  anfwer- 
ed by  a  fentence  of  death. 

During  this  council,  we  have  feen  how  greatly 
the  Greek  emperors  debafed  themfelves.  They 
muft  furely  have  been  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  when 
they  went  to  cringe  for  fuch  feeble  fuccours  to 
Rome,  and  to  make  a  facrifice  of  their  religion. 
In  facl,  they  fell  fome  years  afterwards  a  vidlim 
to  the  Turks,  who  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Conftantinople.  We  fhall  now  fee  the  caufes  and 
the  confequences  of  this  revolution. 

CHAP.         VI. 

Of  the  deciine  of  the  Creek  e?nplre, 

AT  the  fame  time  that  the  crufades  difpeopled 
the  Weft,  the  breach  was  made  by  which 
the  Turks  at  length  entered  Conftantinople ;  for 
the  ufurpation  of  the  crufaders  had  weakened  the 
oriental  empire  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Greeks, 
upon  recovering  it  out  of  their  hands,  found  it  dif- 
membered  and  impoveriflied. 

We  fhould  recollecV,  that  this  empire  returned 
to  the  Greeks  in  1261  ;  that  Michael  Paleologus 
refcued  it  from  the  Latin  ufurpers,  and  afterwards 
dethroned  his  pupil  John  Laicaris.  We  muft  alfo 
recall  to  mind,  that  at  this  very  time  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  brother  of  St  Lewis,  invaded  Naples  and  Si- 
cily ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Sicilian  ve- 
fpcrs,  he  would  have  contelled  with  the  tyrar>t  Pale- 
ologus 
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ologus  the  fovereignty  of  Conftantinople,  a  city 
fated  to  be  a  prey  to  ufurpers. 

This  Michael  Paleologus  a61ed  his  part  very  artful- 
ly- with  the  popes,  in  order  to  divert  the  ftorm  :  he 
flattered  them  with  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  but  his  mean  politics  could  not  prevail  o- 
ver  the  fpirit  of  party,  nor  over  the  fuperftition  by 
which  his  country  was  governed.  By  this  kind  of 
temporizing,  he  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious,  that 
his  own  fon  Andronicus,  unhappily  a  zealous  fchif- 
matic,  *  either  durfl  not,  or  would  not  grant  him 
the  honours  of  a  Chriftian  burial. 

And  yet  thofe  unhappy  Greeks,  thus  prefled  on 
every  fide,  both  by  the  Turks  and  by  the  Latins, 
were  difputing  all  this  time  about  the  transfiguration 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  One  half  of  the  empire  pretended 
that  the  light  of  Tabor  was  eternal  5  and  the  other, 
that  God  had  produced  it  merely  on  account  of  the 
transfiguration.  In  the  mean  time  the  Turks  were 
acquiring  ftrength  in  Afia  Minor,  and  Thrace  was 
foon  over-run  by  their  arms. 

Ottoman,  from  whom  all  the  emperors  of  that 
name  are  defcended,  had  fixed  the  feat  of  his  em- 
pire at  Byrfa  in  Bithynia.  His  fon  Orcan  advanced 
to  the  borders  of  the  Propontis.  The  Emperor 
John  Cantacuzcnus  was  glad  to  give  this  prince  his 
daughter  in  marriage  :  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
at  Scutari  oppofite  to  Conflantinople.  Soon  after, 
another  competitor  fet  up  for  the  Imperial  diadem  ; 
when  the  Emperor  finding  himfelf  unable  to  main- 
tain his  authority,  retired  to  a  monaflery.  Such  a 
circumftance  as  an  Emperor's  being  father-in-law  to 
the  Turkifh  Sultan,  and  afterwards  becoming  a 
monk,  feertied  to  forebode  the  downfal  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Turks,  who  at  this  time  had  no  fhip- 
ping,  wanted  to  crofs  over  into  Europe.  To  fo 
low  an  ebb  was  the  empire  reduced,  that  the  Gc* 
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noefe,  by  paying  a  fmall  acknowledgment,  were  In 
pofleflion  of  Galata.  This  place  is  looked  upon  as 
the  fuhurb  of  Conftantinople,  from  whence  it  is 
parted  by  a  canal  which  forms  the  port.  It  is  faid, 
that  Sultan  Amurath,  fon  of  Orcan,  engaged  the  Ge- 
noefe  to  tranfport  his  troops  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
ftreight ;  the  contract  was  figned  ;  and  the  Genoefe 
are  fuppofed  for  fome  thoufand  befants  of  gold  to 
have  betrayed  Europe.  Others  pretend  that  the 
Turks  made  ufe  of  Greek  veflels.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Amurath  pafled  the  ftreight,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Adrianople,  where  the  Turks  made  a  fettlement, 
and  from  thence  threatened  all  Chriftendom.  *  The 
Emperor  John  Paleologus  repairs  in  all  haile  to  Rome 
to  kifs  the  feet  of  Pope  Urban  V. ;  he  acknowledges 
his  fupremacy,  and  humbles  himfelf  in  order  to  ob- 
tain fom^  affiftance,  by  the  Pope's  mediation  :  but 
the  fituation  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  unhappy 
example  of  the  paft  crufades,  hindered  the  European 
princes  from  thinking  of  any  fuch  expedition.  In 
fine,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  move  the 
Pope,  he  went  back  and  cringed  to  Amurath,  with 
■whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  not  as  one  crowned 
head  with  another,  but  as  a  Have  with  his  mafter. 
He  ferved  at  the  fame  time  as  a  lieutenant  and  as  an 
hoftage  to  the  Turkidi  conqueror  ;  and  after  Amu- 
rath and  Paleologus  had  each  put  out  the  eyes  of 
their  cldeft  fons,  of  whom  they  were  equally  jea- 
lous, Paleologus  gave  his  fecond  fon  to  the  Sultan. 
This  fon,  wbofe  name  was  Manuel,  ferved  under 
Amurath  againfl:  the  Chriftians.  The  corps  of  the 
janifaries  had  been  already  inftitutcd  ;  but  from 
Amurath  they  received  that  form  of  difcipline  which 
lubfifts  to  this  very  day. 

This  prince  was  aflaflTinated  in  the  midfl  of  his 
viftories;  and  his  Son  Bajazet  llderim  f,  or  Bajazet 
the  Thunderbolt,  fucceeded  him.     The  Greek  em- 
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perors  were  then  at  the  very  loweft  ebb  of  ignominy 
and  dcbafement.  Andronicus,  the  unfortunate  fon 
of  John  Paleologus,  who  had  his  eyes  plucked  out 
by  his  own  father,  fled  to  Bajazet,  and  implored 
his  prote<flion  againfl:  his  father  and  his  brother  Ma** 
nuei.  Bajazet  gave  him  4000  horfe ;  and  the  Ge- 
noefe,  who  were  ftill  mafters  of  Galata,  afTifled 
him  with  men  and  money.  With  thefe  fuccours 
Andronicus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Conftantinople, 
where  he  put  his  'father  into  clofe  confinement. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  father  refumed  the 
purple,  and  caufed  a  citadel  to  be  built  near  to  Ga- 
iata,  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Bajazet,  who 
already  had  projefted  the  fiege  of  the  Imperial  city* 
Bajazet  ordered  him  to  demolifli  the  citadel,  and  to 
admit  a  Turkifh  cadi  into  the  town  to  decide  the 
caufes  of  the  Turkifh  merchants  fettled  in  that  ca- 
pital. The  Emperor  obeyed  ;  and  Bajazet  lea.ving 
Conftantinople  behind  him,  as  a  prey  which  he 
might  at  any  time  feize,  advances  towards  the  heart 
of  Hungary.  There  he  defeats,  as  I  have  already- 
mentioned,  the  Ghriftian  army,  and  among  the  relt 
thofe  brave  Frenchmen  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sigifmond  Emperor  of  the  Weft.  Before 
the  battle,  the  French  flew  their  Turkifli  prifoners  ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Bajazet  after 
his  vi61ory  maflacred  the  French  in  his  turn,  wha 
had  fet  him  this  cruel  example.  He  ordered  only- 
five  and  twenty  knights  to  be  faved  ;  among  whom 
was  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  to  Xvhom  he  faid  upon  receiving  his  ranforii, 
"  I  might  oblige  thee  to  fwear  never  to  take  up  arms 
"  any  more  againft  me,  but  I  defpife  thy  oaths  and 
*'  thy  arms/' 

After  this  defeat,  Manuel,  who  vs^as  become  em- 
peror of  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  had  recourfe  to 
the  European  princes  like  his  father.  Re  came  to 
France  to  fue  for  fuccour  ;  but  he  never  could  have 
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chofen  a  lefs  favourable  time,  Charles  VI.  being 
feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  his  country  a  fcene  of  de- 
folation.  Manuel  flaid  two  years  in  France,  while 
the  capital  of  the  Chriftians  was  blocked  up  by  the 
Turks.  At  length  they  laid  fiege  to  it  in  form ;  and 
the  lofs  of  this  celebrated  metropolis  feemed  inevi- 
table, when  it  was  preferved  for  a  while  by  one  of 
thofe  great  revolutions  which  change  the  face  of 
empires. 

The  dominion  of  the  MoguF  Tartars,  whofe  ori- 
gin we  have  already  feen,  extended  from  the  Volga 
to  the  frontiers  of  China  and  to  the  Ganges.  Ta- 
merlane, one  of  thofe  Tartar  princes,  faved  Con- 
flantinople  by  attacking  Bajazet. 


CHAP.        VIL 
0/  Tamerlane. 

TImour,  whom  I  fhall  call  Tamerlane,  to  com- 
ply with  the  general  cuftom,  was  defcended 
froia  Gengifkan  by  the  female  fide,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  beft  hifiorians.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1 357,  in  the  town  of  Cafh,  fituated  in  the 
ancient  Sogdiana,  where  the  Greeks  formerly  ex- 
tended their  arms  under  Alexander,  and  eftablifhed 
fome  colonies.  This  is  now  the  country  of  the 
Ulbecks  :  it  begins  at  the  river  Gihon  or  Oxus, 
whofe  fource  is  in  the  Little  Thibet,  about  700 
leagues  from  the  fource  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  the  fame  Gihon  as  that  mentioned  in 
fcripture. 

Upon  hearing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ca/h, 
fome  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  frightful  country : 
and  yet  it  is  a  delightful  fpot,  in  the  fame  climate 
as  Naples  and  Provence. 

People  are  apt  to  confider  Tamerlane  as  a  brutl/h 
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barbarian  :  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  any  great-  conqueror  among  princes,  nor 
great  fortunes  among  private  people,  without  that 
kind  of  merit  which  is  rewarded  with  fuccefs.  That 
Tamerlane  was  in  a  very  high  degree  poflefTed  of 
the  merit  which  accompanies  ambition,  appears 
from  thisj  that  though  he  was  born  to  no  title  nor 
pofTeffions,  yet  he  fubdued  as  large  an  extent  of 
country  as  Alexander,  and  almoft  as  much  as  Gen- 
gifkan.  His  firft  conqueft  was  that  of  Balk,  the 
capital  of  KhorafTan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia. 
Then  he  made  himfelf  mafter  ©f  the  province  of 
Candahar  ;  and  after  reducing  all  the  ancient  Perfia 
under  his  dominion,  he  turned  back  in  order  to 
conquer  the  people  of  Tranfoxana.  Thence  he 
marched  to  lay  flege  to  Bagdad,  which  he  took  ; 
and  proceeding  with  his  army  into  India,  he  fub- 
dued that  nation,  and  entered  Deli,  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  We  find  that  in  all  times  whoever  be- 
came matters  of  Perfia,  have  alfo  conquered  or  ra- 
vaged India.  Thus  Darius  Ochus,  after  feveral  o- 
thers,  made  a  conqueft:  of  it :  Alexander,  Gengif- 
kan,  and  Tamerlane,  foon  brought  it  under  fubjec- 
tion  :  and  in  our  days  Shah  Nadir  only  fliewing 
himfelf  in  that  country,  immediately  gave  law  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  returned  loaded  with  immenfe 
treafures. 

After  Tamerlane  had  made  the  conqueft  of  In- 
dia, he  marched  his  army  back,  and  falling  upon 
Syria,  he  took  Damafcus.  From  thence  he  Sud- 
denly returns  to  Bagdad,  which  had  been  already 
fubdued,  but  wanted  now  to  (hake  off  the  yoke. 
He  foon  becomes  mafter  of  it  again,  and  delivers  it 
up  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  On  this  occafion  it 
is  faid  that  there  pcriftied  near  800,000  inhabitantsr ; 
in  fliort,  the  city  was  entirely  deftroyed.  In  thofe 
countries  the  towns  were  eafily  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  eafily  rebuilt ;  the  houfes,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
E  2  ferved, 
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ferved,  being  made  only  of  brick  dried  in  the  fun. 
It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  vi(5lories,  that  the  Greek 
Emperor,  finding  no  relief  from  Chriftians,  addrefT- 
ed  himfelf  at  length  to  the  Tartar  conqueror.  At 
the  fame  time  five  Mahometan  princes,  who  had 
been  difpoflefled  by  Bajazet  of  their  dominions  fitu- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea,  implored  his 
aflidance.  He  was  prevailed  upon  at  length  by 
Muffulmen  and  Chrifiians  to  march  his  army  into 
Afia  Minor. 

We  may  form  a  favourable  idea  of  his  chara(fl:er 
from  this,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  he  obfer- 
ved  at  lead  the  law  of  nations.  He  began  with 
fending  ambafTadors  to  Bajazet ;  who  were  ordered 
to  infift  upon  his  railing  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople, 
and  doing  juftice  to  the  Mahometan  princes  whom 
he  had  llripped  of  their  dominions.  Bajazet  recei- 
ved thefe  propofals  with  anger  and  difdain.  Ta« 
merlane  declares  war  againft  him,  and  immediate- 
ly puts  hi^  troops  in  motion.  Bajazet  raifes  the 
(lege  of  Conflantinople,  and  between  Caefarea  and 
Ancyra  was  fought  that  famous  battle  where  the 
forces  of  the  whole  world  feemed  to  have  been  af- 
fembled.  Doubtlefs  Tamerlane's  troops  were  ex- 
cellent, fince,  after  the  mofl  obflinate  ftruggle,  they 
defeated  thofe  who  had  overthrown  the  Greeks, 
the  Hungarians,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  fo 
many  warlike  nations.  It  is  *  certain,  that  Tamer- 
lane, who  had  hitherto  fought  with  the  fcimitar  and 
arrows,  made  ufe  of  artillery  againfl  the  Turks ; 
and  that  it  is  he  who  fent  fome  field-pieces  into  the 
Mogul's  country,  where  they  are  ftill  to  be  (ten 
with  unknown  characters  ingraved  upon  them.  The 
Turks  ill  this  very  engagement  made  ufe  not  only 
of  cannon,  but  of  the  ancient  wild  fire.  By  this 
double  advantage  they  would  have  infallibly  been 
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matters  of  the  field,  if  Tamerlane  had  had  no  artil- 
lery. 

Bajazet  was  obliged  to  fly ;  but  the  northern  Tar- 
tars  in  his  army  betrayed  him,  and  delivered  him  up 
to  his  enemy. 

x4.mong  the  ancient  Perfian  and  Arabian  authors, 
who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Tamerlane,  not  one  of 
them  mentions  his  (hutting  Bajazet  up  in  an  iron 
cage  :  on  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with  huma- 
nity. Only  to  humble  his  pride,  he  is  faid  to  have 
made  Bajazet's  wife  to  wait  upon  him  at  table. 
The  vanquiQied  Sultan  died  foon  after  at  the  court 
of  Tameilane. 

It  is  a  fabulous  ftory,  that  the  Turkifh  fultans  ne- 
ver have  married  fince  the  affront  offered  by  Ta- 
merlane to  the  wife  of  Bajazet  ;  for  we  fhall  pre- 
fently  fee  that  Amurath  II.  married  the  daughter  of 
a  defpot  of  Servia,  and  that  even  Mahomet  II.  maf- 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Turcomania. 

The  vi(51orious  Tartar,  like  all  conquerors,  who 
never  fuffer  their  weaker  neighbours  to  be  at  reft,. 
finding  himlelf  now  mafter  of  almofl  all  Afia  Minor,. 
by  the  taking  of  Bajazet,  invaded  Syria,  which  was 
ftill  fubje<5t  to  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt-  From 
thence  he  repaifed  the  Euphrates,  and  returned  to 
Samarcand,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of 
his  vaft  dominions.  He  had  conquered  almoft  as 
great  an  extent  of  territory  as  Gengifkan  ;  for  if 
the  latter  had  part  of  China  and  Corea,  the  former 
was  pofTe/Ted  of  Syria,  and  the  half  of  Afia  Minor,, 
which  Gengifkan  was  never  able  to  fubdue  :  he  was. 
likewife  mafter  of  almoft  all  Indoftan,  whereas 
Gengifkan  had  only  the  northern  provinces.  Scarce 
was  he  fettled  in  the  poffefTion  of^  this  immenfe  em- 
pire, when  he  began  to  meditate  the  conqueft  of 
China,  at  too  advanced  a  period  of  life. 

It  was  at  Samarcand,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gen- 
gifkan; he  received  the  homage  of  feveral  princes  of 
E  3  Afia^ 
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Afia,  and  the  embaffies  of  many  fovereigns.  Not 
only  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel  fent  ambafTadors 
to  him,  but  likewiie  Henry  III.  King  of  Caftile. 
Here  he  gave  one  of  thofe  feafts  which  refemble 
thofe  of  the  firft  kings  of  Perfia.  All  the  orders  of 
the  ftate,  and  the  feveral  artificers  pafTed  in  review, 
each  with  the  enfigns  of  his  profellion.  He  mar- 
ried all  his  grandfons  and  grand-daughters  the  fame 
day.  At  length  he  died  *  in  a  very  advanced  age,  af- 
ter having  reigned  thirty-fix  years,  more  fortunate 
by  the  length  of  his  days,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his 
grandchildren,  than  Alexander,  to  whom  the  eaft- 
ern  nations  compare  him  ;  but  far  inferior  to  the 
Macedonian  hero,  inafmuch  as  he  was  born  among 
a  barbarous  people,  and,  like  Gengifkan,  he  deftroy- 
ed  a  great  many  cities,  without  building  one : 
■whereas  Alexander,  during  a  very  (hort  reign,  and 
in  the  midft  of  his  rapid  conquefts,  built  Alexandria 
and  Scanderoon ;  re-efiabliOied  this  very  Samar- 
cand,  which  was  afterwards  Tamerlane's  Imperial 
rcfidence ;  built  cities  as  far  as  the  Indies  ;  fettled 
Greek  colonies  beyond  the  Oxus ;  fent  the  Ba- 
bylonian obfervations  into  Greece ;  and  changed 
the  commerce  of  Afia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  by  ma- 
king Alexandria  the  geneial  magazine.  Here,  I 
think,  the  character  of  Alexander  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Tamerlane,  Gengifkan,  and  to  all  the  con- 
querors ever  compared  to  him. 

In  other  refpe^ts  Tamerlane  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  of  a  more  violent  temper  than  A- 
lexander.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  little  to  enliven 
fo  difmal  a  fubje^V,  and  to  mix  the  fmall  with  the 
great,  I  will  mention  what  has  been  related  by  a 
cotemporary  Perfian  of  this  prince.  He  fays,  that 
as  a  famous  Perfian  poet,  named  Hamedi  Kerrnanl, 
was  bathing  one  day  in  the  fame  bath  with  Tamer- 
lane, and  feveral  other  courtiers,  they  happened  tg 
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fall  upon  a  humorous  kind  of  diverfion,  which  con- 
fifted  in  fettling  the  value  of  each  of  the  company 
in  money  I  rate  you,  fays  the  poet  to  the  great 
khan,  at  thirty  afpers.  The  napkin  I  wipe  myfelf 
with,  is  worth  that,  anfwers  the  monarch.  Ay, 
but  replies  Hamedi,  I  reckoned  the  napkin  too. 
Very  likely  a  prince  who  permitted  thofe  innocent 
liberties,  was  not  of  a  ferocious  difpofition  ;  but  it 
is  poffible  alfo,  that  he  might  grow  familiar  with  the 
little  people,  while  he  cut  the  great  ones  throats. 

He  was  neither  a  MufTulman,  nor  of  the  fe6l  of 
the  great  Lama,  but,  like  the  Chinefe,  he  acknow- 
ledged one  only  God  ;  and  in  this  exprelTed  a  mark 
of  great  fenfe,  which  even  the  moft  polite  nations 
feemed  to  have  wanted.  There  was  no  fuperftitious 
practices  to  be  feen,  neither  at  his  court,  nor  in  hh 
armies.  He  tolerated  alike  the  Muffulmen  and  the 
Lamifts,  as  well  as  the  idolaters  who  were  fpread 
over  the  Indies.  He  even  aflifted,  as  he  was  pafP- 
ing  over  the  mount  Libanus,  at  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Maronite  monks  who  live  on  that 
mountain.  His  only  weakncls  was  that  of  giving 
credit  to  judicial  allrology  ;  a  very  general  error, 
from  which  we  ourfelves  are  but  lately  recovered. 
He  had  no  learning,  but  he  took  care  to  have  hrs 
grandchildren  inflrudted  in  the  fciences.  The  fa- 
mous Olougbeg,  who  fuceeeded  him  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Tranfoxana,  founded,  at  San^arcand,  the 
firft  academy  of  fciences,  made  the  meafurement 
of  the  earth,  and  had  a  fhare  in  the  conipofition  of 
the  agronomical  tables  which  go  b}  his  name,  re- 
fen  iblirfg  in  this  rcfpeft  Alphonfo  King  of  Caftile, 
who  flourifhed  »©o  years  before  him.  Ihe  gran- 
deur of  Samareand  is  at  prefent  fallen,  together 
with  the  fciences ;  the  whole  country  now  pofTefled 
by  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  is  relapfed  intu  barbarifm  ; 
but,  by  another  revolution,  will  perhaps  one  day 
raife  its  head  ag^iin^  and  recover  its  former  gl:<y. 

CHAP.. 
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CHAP.        VIII. 

Continuation  of  the  hlftory  of  the  Turks ,  and  •f  the 
Creeks,  till  the  taking  of  Conftantlnople. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  was  for  fome  time  reprieved 
by  Tamerlane's  victory,  but  the  fuccefTors  of 
Bajazet  foon  re-eftabli(hed  tlieir  empire.  Tamer- 
lane's conquefls  were  chie%  in  Perfia,  in  Syria,  in 
the  Indies,  in  Armenia,  a^d  on  the  borders  of  Ruf- 
lia.  The  Turks  recovered  Afia  Minor,  and  preler- 
ved  their  acquifitions  in  Europe.  At  that  time  there 
mud  have  been  more  communication,  and  iefs  aver- 
fion  than  at  prefent,  b^it  ween  Mahometans  and  Chri- 
flians,  John  Paleologub  made  no  difficulty  to  mar- 
ry his  daughter  io  Orcan  ;  and  Amurath  II.  grand- 
fon  of  Bajazet,  and  fon  of  Mahomet  I.  did  not  fcru- 
ple  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  defpot  of  Servia,  na- 
med Irene. 

Amurath  II.  was  one  of  thofe  Turkifti  princes 
who  contributed  to  the  Ottoman  grandeur;  though 
he  was  convinced  of  the*  vanity  of  that  very  gran- 
deur which  he  had  incrcafed  by  his  arms.  His  only 
aim  was  retirement.  It  muft  have  been  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fpeclacle  to  fee  a  Turkifli  philolbpher 
abdicate  the  crown.  This  prince  rcfigned  it  tv^ice, 
and  twice  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  ba/liaws  and 
janifarics  to  refume  it. 

John  Paleologus  went  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 
to  the  council,  which  we  mentioned  to  have  been 
fummoned  by  Eugene  JV.  at  Florence  :  there  he 
difputed  about  the  proct^ffjon  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
while  the  Venetians,  already  mafters  of  part  of 
Greece,  were  purchafirg  ThcPalonica,  and  his  do- 
niinions  were  almcft  entirefy  fliarcd  between  the 
Chiiflians  and  the  ^iahQmetans.    Amurath  in  the 
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mean  time  took  this  very  ThefTalonica,  juft  after  it 
had  been  Ibid,  and  puflied  his  conquefts  into  Hun- 
gary. This  nation  had  .'ately  chofen  Ladiflaus,  the 
young  King  of  Poland,  for  their  fovereign.  The 
Sultan  having  carried  on  Jie  wtr  for  fome  years  in 
Hungary,  in  Thrace,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  with  various  fuccefs,  concluded  the  mod 
folemn  peace  that  had  been  ever  made  between  the 
Chriltians  and  the  Turks  *.  Amurath  and  Ladi- 
flaus both  fwore  to  it,  one  by  the  Koran,  and  the 
other  by  the  Gofpel.  By  this  very  peace,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Turks  had  not  had  the  difadvantage 
during  the  war,  lince  the  treaty  left  them  all  Bulga- 
ria, and  the  ccimtry  of  Romania,  then  in  their  pof- 
feflion. 

Cardinal  Julian  Cefarini,  the  Pope's  legate  in  Ger- 
many, a  man  famous  for  perfecuting  the  party  of 
John  Hufs,  for  prefiding  at  the  firll  feffions  of  the 
council  of  Bafil,  and  for  the  crufade  which  he 
preached  againft  the  Turks,  was  the  perfon  who, 
by  too  blind  a  zeal,  involved  the  Chriftians  in  fliame 
and  mifery. 

Scarce  was  the  peace  concluded,  when  the  Car- 
dinal infifted  on  its  being  broke.  He  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  he  had  engaged  the  Venetians  and  the  Ge- 
noefe  to  fit  out  a  formidable  fleet ;  and  that  the 
Greeks  would  awake  from  their  lethargy,  and  make 
one  defperate  pufli.  7  he  occafion  likewife  was  fa- 
vourable ;  for  it  was  jufl:  the  very  time  when  Amu- 
rath n.  on  the  faith  of  the  above-mentioned  trea- 
ty, had  confccrated  his  days  to  retirement,  and  re- 
figned  the  empire  to  his  fon  Mahomet,  who  was 
young  and  unexperienced. 

A  pretext  was  wanting  for  the  violation  of  this 
oath.  Amurath  had  obfervcd  all  the  conditions 
with  a  Icrupulous  exadnefs,  which  left  not  the  leafl: 
room  for  the  Chriftians  to  complain.    The  legate, 
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then,  had  no  other  refource  than  to  perfuade  Ladi- 
flaus,  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  chiefs,  and  the  Poles, 
that  their  oath  was  not  binding.  Both  in  fpeeches 
and  in  writings,  he  aflured  them,  that  the  peace 
fworn  upon  the  Gofpel  was  void,  becaufe  it  had 
been  made  contrary  to  ihe  Pope's  inclination.  And 
indeed  Eugene  IV.  then  the  reigning  pontiff,  hacl 
wrote  to  Ladiflaus,  ordering  him  to  break  a  peace 
ivhich  he  had  no  authority  to  make  without  ihe  con- 
fent  of  ihe  holy  fee.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the 
maxim  had  been  introduced,  of  not  keeping  faith 
ivith  heretics  ;  from  whence  they  concluded,  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  keep  it  with  Mahometans. 

Thus  old  Rome  violated  the  truce  with  Carthage 
in  the  laft  Punic  war :  but  the  event  was  very  diffe- 
rent. The  fenate  wantonly  broke  their  engage- 
ments from  a  defire  of  crufhing  a  conquered  repu- 
blic ;  whereas  the  Chriflians  proved  perfidious  from 
a  defjre  of  repelling  a  nation  of  ufurpers.  At  length 
Julian  prevailed ;  the  feveral  generals  and  chiefs  were 
carried  away  by  the  torrent,  efpecially  John  Corvin 
Hunniade,  that  famous  captain  of  the  Hungarian 
armies,  who  fought  fo  often  agamft  Amurath  and 
Mahomet  H. 

Ladiflaus,  feduced  by  vain  hopes,  and  by  a  doc- 
trine which  fuccefs  alone  could  juftify,  invaded  the 
Turkifh  territories.  The  janifaries  addrefTed  them- 
felves  to  Amurath,  intreating  him  to  quit  his  foli- 
tude,  and  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head.  The  Sul- 
tan having  confented,  the  two  armies  met  towards 
the  Euxine  fea  in  that  country,  which  now  is  called 
Bulgaria,  formerly  Mcefia.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Varna.  A- 
murath  carried  about  him  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  had  been  but  jufl  concluded.  In  the  midfl 
of  the  engagement,  at  the  very  time  when  his  troops 
were  giving  way^  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  bofom, 
and  begged  of  God,  the  puniflier  of  perjurers,  to 

avenge 
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avenge  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. This  is  what  gave  occafion  to  the  fable, 
that  the  peace  had  been  fworn  to  upon  the  eucha- 
rift,  that  the  hoft  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Amurath,  and  that  it  was  to  this  hoft  he  direct- 
ed his  fpeech  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Perjury 
this  once  received  the  punifliment  it  defcrved  :  the 
Chriftians,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  Ladiflaus  having  been  flain  in  the 
engagement,  a  janifary  cut  off  his  head,  and  car- 
ried it  in  triumph  from  rank  to  rank  through  the 
Turkish  army  5  a  fpedlacle  which  completed  the 
vidlory. 

After  the  purfuit  was  over,  Amurath  ordered  the 
body  of  this  prince  to  be  interred  on  the  field  of 
battle,  with  all  military  folemnity.  It  is  faid  alfo, 
that  he  erefled  a  monument  upon  his  grave  ;  and 
that  the  infcription,  far  from  infulting  the  memory 
of  the  vanquifhed  prince,  extolled  his  courage,  and 
lamented  his  misfortune. 

Some  fay  that  Cardinal  Julian,  who  had  been 
prefent  at  this  engagement,  was  drowned  by  the 
weight  of  the  gold  he  had  about  him,  in  attempt- 
ing to  crofs  a  river  in  his  flight.  Others  affirm  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  Hungarians  themfelves.  It  is 
certain  however,  that  he  perifhed  this  fatal  day. 

But  what  is  moft  remarkable,  Amurath,  after 
this  vi<n:ory,  returned  to  his  folitude,  abdicating  the 
crown  a  fecond  time,  which  a  fecond  time  he  was 
obliged  to  refume,  in  order  to  fight  and  conquer. 
*  At  length  he  died  at  Adrianople,  and  left  the  em- 
pire to  his  fon  Mahomet  II.  who  thought  more  of 
imitating  the  valour  than  the  philofophy  of  his  father. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.        IX. 
Of  Scanderberg, 

ANother  no  lefs  celebrated  warrior,  whom  I 
know  not  whether  to  call  a  Turk  or  Chriftian, 
iflopped  the  progrefs  of  Amurath,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  Chriftendom  againfl:  the  vidlorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  II.  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  Scander- 
berg, who  was  born  in  Albania,  a  part  of  Epirus, 
a  country  famous  in  thofe  old  times  which  are  call- 
ed herolcy  and  in  the  real  heroic  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans. His  name  was  John  Caftriot,  fon  of  a  de- 
fpot,  or  of  a  little  king  of  that  country.  Upon  the 
deceafe  of  this  dcfyoty  when  Caftriot  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, Amurath  had  feized  on  Albania,  feveral  years 
before  the  above-mentioned  battle  of  Varna.  He 
brought  up  this  infant,  the  only  one  left  of  four 
brothers.  The  Turkifh  annals  make  no  mention 
of  thele  four  princes  having  been  facrificed  to  the 
vindi£live  fpirit  of  Amurath.  And  indeed  it  docs 
not  appear  that  thefe  barbarities  were  conliftcnt  with 
the  character  of  a  fuHkn  who  twice  had  abdicated 
the  crown  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  could  he  e  fo 
tenderly  loved  and  confided  in  a  perfon,  from  whom 
he  ought  to  have  expe«5led  the  moft  implacable  a- 
verfion.  He  conflantly  carefled  young  Caftriot,  and 
kept  him  near  his  own  perfon.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caftriot  ftiewed  fuch  lignal  marks  of  prowefs,  that 
the  Sultan  and  the  janifarles  gave  him  the  name  of 
Scanderberg,  which  fignifies  Lord  Alexander, 

In  (holt,  friend Qiip  prevailed  over  good  policy. 
Amurath  intruftcd  him  with  the  command  of  a 
fmall  army  againft  the  defpot  of  Servia,  who  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  was 
waging  war  againft  his  fon-in-law  the  Sultan.  This 
happened  before  his  abdication.     Scanderberg,  who 

was 
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was  not  then  twenty  years  old,  formed  the  defign 
of  throwing  off  his  dependency,  and  of  attaining 
the  fovereign  power. 

Having  had  intelligence  that  a  fecretary,  who 
carried  the  Sultan's  feals,  was  paffing  near  his  camp, 
he  orders  him  to  be  arretted,  and  imprifoned* 
There  he  forces  him  to  fign  an  order  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Croye,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  to  deliver 
up  the  town  and  citadel  to  Scanderberg.  After  he 
had  difpatched  this  ordci ,  he  kills  the  fecretary  and 
his  attendants  ;  then  *  he  marches  to  Croye,  and 
the  governor  refigns  the  command  to  him  without 
any  difficulty.  Thar  very  night  the  Albanians, 
with  whom  he  kept  a  correfpondence,  advance  to 
the  city-walls ;  upon  which  he  maflacres  the  go- 
vernor, together  with  the  whole  garrifon.  After 
this  exploit,  the  province  of  Albania  is,  by  the 
means  of  his  parcifans,  foon  brought  over  to  his 
intereft.  The  Albanians  are  reckoned  the  beft  fol- 
diers  in  that  parr  of  the  world.  Scanderberg  difci- 
plined  them  fo  well,  and  ported  himfelf  fo  advanta- 
geoufly  in  that  lough  and  mountainous  country, 
that,  with  a  few  troops,  he  flopped  the  progrcfs  of 
large  armies  of  the  Turks.  The  Mahometans  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  traitor  ;  b'n  he  had  deceived  only 
his  enemies.  He  recovered  his  father's  crown> 
which  he  deferved  for  his  bravery. 


CHAP.         X. 

Of  the  taking  of  Conflanttnopk  by  the  Turks, 

IF  the  Greek  emperors  had  fhewn  the  fame  con^ 
duft  and  valour  as  Scanderberg,  the  eaftern  em- 
pire would  have  been  preferved.  But  that  very  fpi- 
rit  of  cruelty,  of  weaknefs,  of  divifion  and  fuperfti- 
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tion,  which  had  brought  it  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  haften- 
ed  now  the  moment  of  its  deftru6lion. 

At  that  time  they  reckoned  three  empires  of  the 
Eaft,  when  there  was  really  never  a  one.  The 
firfl  empire  was  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Adrianople,  the  afylura 
of  the  family  of  the  Lafcaris,  which  had  been  taken 
by  Amurath  I.  in  1362,  and  ever  fmce  continued 
in  the  poflefTion  of  the  fultans,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  fecond ;  and  a  barbarous  province  of  the  an- 
cient Colchis,  named  Trebizondey  which  had  been 
the  retreat  of  the  Comneni,  was  reputed  the  third. 

This  difmembering  of  the  empire  was  the  only 
confiderable  efFeft  of  the  crufades.  After  it  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  it  was  recovered  again 
by  its  ancient  mafters,  but  recovered  to  be  once 
more  expofed  to  depredations ;  fo  that  it  was  ama- 
zing it  fubfifted  {q  long.  There  were  two  parties 
in  Conftantinople,  both  mofl:  virulently  inflamed  a- 
gainft  each  other  by  the  difputes  about  religion,  in 
the  fame  manner  almoft  as  had  been  the  cafe  at  Je- 
rufalem,  when  befieged  by  Vefpafian  and  Titus. 
The  one  was  that  of  the  emperors,  who,  from  the 
vain  hopes  of  receiving  fuccours,  confented  to  fub- 
je6t  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  church  ;  the  other  that 
of  the  priefts  and  of  the  people,  who,  having  the 
invafion  of  the  crufaders  Hill  frefh  in  their  memo- 
ries, detefted  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches. 
Thus  they  wafted  their  time  in  religious  contro- 
verfies,  while  the  Turks  were  at  the  city-gates. 

John  VII.  Paleologus  had  reigned  twenty-feven 
years  ;  and  to  fuch  a  low  ebb  was  the  empire  redu- 
ced after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1449,  ^^^^ 
one  of  his  fons,  Conftantine  by  name,  was  obliged 
to  receive  the  confirmation  of  the  Imperial  dignity 
from  the  Turkifh  Sultan  Amurath  II.  as  from  his 
fovereign.  A  brother  of  this  ConTlantine  had  La- 
cediemon,  another  was  pofTelTed  of  Corinth;  and  a 

third 
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third  had  that  part  of  the  Pcloponnefus  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  Venetians. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Greeks,  when  Ma- 
homet Bouyouk,  or  Mahomet  the  Great,  fucceeded 
the  fecond  time  to  his  father  Sultan  Amurath. 
The  Monkifh  writers  have  painted  this  prince  as 
a  brutirti  barbarian,  who  at  one  time  cut  off  the 
head  of  his  pretended  miftrefs  Irene  to  pacify  the 
murmuring  of  the  janifaries,  and  another  time  rip« 
ped  open  the  bellies  of  fourteen  of  his  pages,  to  fee 
which  of  them  had  eaten  a  melon.  We  likewife 
find  thefe  abfurd  (lories  in  our  dictionaries,  which 
for  this  long  time  have  been  no  more  than  the  al- 
phabetical repofitories  of  falfehood. 

The  TurkiQi  annals  unanimoufly  inform  us,  that 
Mahomet  had  the  beft  education  of  any  prince  in- 
his  time.  What  we  have  meniloned  concerning  his 
father  Amurath,  fufficiently  proves,  that  the  latter 
had  not  neglected  the  inftru6lion  of  his  fon  and 
heir.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Mahomet  had  a 
high  fenfe  of  filial  duty,  and  ftifled  all  fentiments  of 
ambition,  when  he  gave  back  the  crown  which  A-^ 
murath  had  refigned  to  him.  Twice  he  returned 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  fubjecSt,  without  exci- 
ting the  leaft  difturbance.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
ample  of  the  kind  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  and  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  violence  of 
Mahomet's  temper  was  in  every  refpe<5t  equal  to 
his  ambition. 

This  celebrated  prince  fpoke  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Perfian ;  he  likewife  underflood  Latin,  and  draw- 
ing ;  and  knew  all  that  could  be  then  known  of  geo- 
graphy and  the  mathematics.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  painting  ;  infv:>much  that  he  fent  to  Venice, 
as  every  lover  of  the  arts  muft  have  heard,  for  the 
famous  Gentili  Bellino,  and  rewarded  him,  as  A- 
lexander  rewarded  Apelles,  with  prefents  and  with 
his  friendlhip.  He  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
F  3  a 
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a  gold  collar,  befides  3000  gold  ducats,  and  fent 
him  back  with  honour.  I  cannot  help  reckoning 
among  the  improbable  ftories,  that  of  the  flave, 
whom  Mahomet  is  pretended  to  have  beheaded,  in 
order  to  fhew  Bellino  the  efFe6l  of  the  mufcles  and 
of  the  fkin  on  a  neck  fevered  from  the  body.  Thefe 
barbarities  which  we  exercife  on  animals,  are  never 
praflifed  by  men  upon  their  own  fpecies,  except  in 
the  fury  of  their  vengeance,  and  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  right  of  war*  Mahomet  II.  was 
oftentimes  bloody  and  ferocious,  as  all  conquerors 
that  have  ravaged  the  world.  But  why  fhould  we 
charge  him  with  fuch  improbable  cruelties  ?  and 
to  what  purpofe  fliould  we  multiply  thefe  fcenes  of 
horror  ? 

This  prince  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
he  afcenJeJ  ::::  ll^r^^^  ^^  ^^e  fultans.  From  that 
time  he  bent  his  mind  on  the  coiiq'JCA  of  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  while  this  unhappy  city  was  rent  into  laC* 
tions,  difputing  whether  they  fhould  make  ufe  of 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  facrament,  and 
whether  it  was  beft  to  pray  in  Greek  or  Latin.  ^ 

He  began  ♦  therefore  with  blockading  the  city, 
on  the  fide  of  Europe,  and  towards  Afia.^  At 
length,  the  beginning  of  April  1453,  the  adjacent 
country  was  covered  with  near  300,000  Turks, 
and  the  ftreight  of  Propontis  with  about  300  gal- 
leys, and  200  fmaller  veflels. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary,  and  yet  beft-at- 
tefted  fads,  is  the  ufe  which  Mahomet  made  of 
thofe  (hips.  They  could  not  get  into  the  poit,  the 
mouth  of  it  being  barricadoed  with  flrong  chains 
of  iron,  and  befides,  in  all  probability,  advantage- 
oufly  defended.  One  night  therefore  he  orders  the 
ground  to  be  covered,  for  the  length  of  two 
leagues,  with  fir  planks  greafed  with  tallow  and  fat, 
and  laid  like  the  manger  of  a  fhip ;  then,  by  the 
help  of  machines,  and  by  bodily  labour,  fourfcore 
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galleys,  and  feventy  tenders  or  fmaller  veflels,  were 
drawn  from  the  ftreight,  and  rolled  on  theie 
planks.  All  this  great  wurk  was  done  in  one  night ;, 
and  the  befieged  were  aftonifhed  early  the  next 
morning  to  fee  an  entire  fleet  defcend  from  the 
land  into  their  harbour.  The  fame  day  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  built  within  fight  of  them,  and  ferved 
for  the  ere£ling  a  battery  of  cannon. 

The  city  of  Conftantinople  muft  either  have  had 
very  little  artillery,  or  this  artillery  muft  have  been 
ill  ferved.  For  how  comes  it,  that  the  cannon 
did  not  demolifli  this  bridge  of  boats  ^  But  I  que- 
ftion  much,  whether  Mahomet,  as  they  pretend, 
made  ufe  of  two  hundred  pounders.  It  is  commoa 
for  the  conquered  to  exaggerate  every  thing.  There 
muft  have  been  near  100  pounds  of  powder  for  the 
explofion  of  balls  of  fhat  magnitude.  This  quan- 
tity of  powder  cannot  take  fire  at  once ;  the  ftiot 
would  go  oft" before  the  fifteenth  part  had  taken  fire  j; 
and  the  ball  would  have  but  very  little  efFe<^.  Pro- 
bably they  miftook  mortars  for  cannon. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  Turks  made  a  general 
affault  upon  this  city,  then  looked  upon  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  world.  It  was  but  indifterenily  forti- 
fied, and  not  much  better  defended.  The  Empe- 
ror, attended  by  a  Roman  cardinal,  named  IJIdure^. 
conformed  to  the  Roman  ritual,  and  thereby  in- 
cenfed  and  dift>eartened  his  Greek  fubjedts,  who 
would  not  fo  much  as  enter  the  churches  which  he. 
frequented  ;  We  had  rather^  faid  they,  fee  a  iur'^ 
bant  here  than  a  cardinal's  hat. 

At  other  times,  almoft  ail  the  Chriftian  princes^ 
under  the  pretence  of  a  holy  war,  entered  into  a 
league  to  invade  this  metropolis  and  bulwark  oF 
Chriftendom  ;  and  now,  when  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Turks,  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  defend  it.. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  HI.    had  neither  power 

aox  courage  fufficient  for  fuch  an  enterprife.     Po- 
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land  was  under  a  very  bad  government.  France  was 
fcarcely  refcued  from  that  abyfs  of  mifery,  into 
which  its  civil  diffenfions,  and  the  war  with  the 
Englifh,  had  plunged  it.  England  began  to  feel  the 
weakncfs  arifing  from  domeftic  divifions.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  was  indeed  a 
potent  prince,  but  had  too  much  fagacity  to  renew 
the  crulades  by  himfelf ;  and  befides,  was  too  far 
advanced  in  years,  to  enter  upon  fuch  an  expedi- 
tion. The  Italian  princes  were  at  war  with  one 
another.  Arragon  and  ('aftile  were  not  yet  united ; 
and  the  Mahometans  ftill  pofTefTed  a  part  of  Spain, 

There  were  only  two  prmce.  in  Europe  qualified 
for  entering  the  iifl>  with  A  ahometll.  One  was 
Hiiniade  Piince  of  Tranfylvania  ;  but  he  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  hardly  able  to  defend  his  own 
country.  The  other  was  the  famous  Scanderberg, 
who  could  only  maintain  his  ground  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Epirus,  in  the  fame  manner  very  near  as 
Pelagius  defended  himfelf  formerly  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Afturia,  when  the  A'-ahometans  fi.bdued 
Spain.  Four  Genoefe  fhips,  one  of  which  belong- 
ed to  the  Emperor  Freilcrick  III.  were  the  only  fuc- 
cour  almoft  which  the  ChrilVian  world  lent  to  Conr 
ftantinople.  A  foreigner  commanded  in  the  town, 
whofe  name  was  JuJ^inian,  a  native  of  Genoa.  E- 
very  building  reduced  to  foreign  fupports,  threatens 
ruin.  The  old  Greeks  never  had  a  Peillan  at  their 
head  ;  nor  were  the  troops  of  the  republic  of  Rome 
ever  commanded  by  a  Gaul.  In  this  fituation  of 
affairs,  Conftantin"  pie  could  not  avoid  being  taken  5 
and  accordingly  it  was  taken  ;  but  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  related  by  all  our  authors,  who 
have  only  copied  Ducas  and  Chalcondylus. 

In  the  1  urki(h  annals,  digerted  at  Conftantinople 
by  the  late  Prince  Demetrius  Cantcmir,  it  is  rela- 
ted, that,  after  a  ft  ty  nine  days  fiege,  the  Emperor 
CoaAandnQ  was  obliged  to  capitulate.    J^e  fent  fc- 
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veral  Greeks  to  receive  the  law  of  the  conqueror, 
and  they  agreed  upon  many  articles.  But  juft  as 
the  Greek  deputies  were  returning  back  to  the  city, 
Mahomet  recollecting  fomething  which  he  had 
ftill  further  to  fay,  orders  his  people  to  ride  after 
them.  The  befiegeJ  beholding  from  the  top  of  the 
ramparts,  a  body  of  Turks  galloping  after  the  de- 
puties, imprudently  fire  at  them.  The  Turks  are 
foon  joined  by  a  greater  number.  The  Greek  en- 
voys are  already  entering  by  a  poftern,  when  the 
enemy  enter  pell-mell  along  with  them,  and  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  upper  town,  which  is  fe* 
parated  from  the  lower.  The  Emperor  is  killed  iii 
the  croud  ;  and  Mahomet  immediately  converts  the 
palace  of  Conftantine  the  Great  into  a  feraglio,  and 
San(5ta  Sophia  into  his  principal  mofque. 

The  Sultan  having  thus  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
one  half  of  Conftantinople,  had  the  humanity  or 
the  policy  to  grant  the  lame  capitulation  to  the  or 
ther  half  as  he  had  offered  to  the  wh^  le  city  ;  and 
he  religioufly  obferved  it.  This  is  (o  far  true,  that 
all  the  Chrifiian  churches  of  the  lower  town  were 
prcferved  till  the  reign  of  his  grandfon  Selim,  who 
ordered  many  of  them  to  be  demolifhed.  They 
were  called  the  mofques  of  Ifftvu  which  is  the 
Tuikifti  name  for  Jtfus.  That  of  the  Greek  pa.- 
triarch  ftill  fubfifts  at  Conftantinople,  on  the  canal 
of  the  Black  fea.  The  Turks  have  permitted  an 
academy  to  be  founded  in  this  quarter,  where  there 
are  profe/Tors  to  teach  the  ancient  Greek,  which  is 
no  longer  the  living  language,  as  alfo  Ariftotle'S 
philolopby,  theology,  and  phyfic.  This  is  thefchool 
that  formed  Cv)nn:antine  Du.  as,  Mauro  Cordato, 
and  Cantemir,  whom  the  Turks  made  princes  of 
Moldavia.  I  own  that  Demetrius  Cantemir  has  re- 
lated a  great  many  idle  fiibles ;  but  he  c  juld  not  be 
Kiiftaken  in  regard  to  tlie  modero  monumeuts  which 
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he  faw  himfelf,  nor  to  the  academy  where  he  was 
educated. 

In  confequence  of  a  grant  made  to  a  Greek  ar- 
chiteft  named  Chriflobulus,  the  Chriftians  ftill  pre- 
ferve  a  church,  and  an  entire  ftreet  in  Conftanti- 
nople.  This  architeft  had  been  employed  by  Ma- 
homet II.  to  build  a  mofque  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  the  holy  apoftks,  an  ancient  work  of 
Theodora,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian  ;  and  he 
fucceeded  in  creeling  an  edifice  not  much  inferior 
to  Sanfta  Sophia  in  beauty.  He  built  likevvife,  by 
Mahomet's  orders,  eight  fchools  and  eight  hofpi- 
tals  dependent  on  this  mofque  ;  and  it  was  to  re- 
ward this  fervice,  that  the  Sultan  granted  him  the 
ilreet  I  mentioned,  wnich  ftill  remains  m  his  fa- 
mily. It  is  not  a  faft  worthy  of  hiftory,  that  a 
mafler  builder  (hould  have  an  ellate  in  houfes  ;  but 
it  is  important  to  know,  that  the  Turks  do  not 
always  treat  the  Chriftians  as  barbaroufly  as  we 
imagine. 

But,  notwithOanding  the  declamations  of  Cardi- 
nal Ifidore,  and  of  fo  many  others,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  Mahomet  was  a  prince  of  greater  mo- 
deration, and  politer  accompliflinients,  than  we  are 
willing  to  believe,   by  his  permitting  the  conquered 
ChriiHans   to  chufe    their  patriarch.     He  inllalled 
him   himfelf  with   the  ufual  folemnity ;  and  gave 
him  the  crofier  and  ring,  which   the  weflern  empe- 
rors had  long  fince  been  afraid  to  give,     if  in  any 
thing  he  deviated  from  the  ufual  ceremony,  it  was 
to  reconduO  the  ele<fted  patriach  Gennadius  lo  the 
gates  of  his  palace  ;  when  the  patriarch   told  him, 
that  he  wai  quite  ajhamed  of  an  honour  'which  the 
Chrtjtian  emperors  had  never  done  to  his  predeccf 
fon.   Since  that  time,  the  Tujki(h  fultans  have  con- 
(lantl)  appointed  a  patriarch,  who  is  called  crcume^ 
nical.     The  Pi  -pe  nominates  another,  who  is  flylcd 
Ibe  Latin  patriarch*  Each  of  them  is  taxed  by  the 
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divan,  and  the  tax  is  paid  by  their  miferable  flock. 
Thefe  two  churches,  equally  groaning  under  op- 
preffion,  are  neverthelefs  irreconcileabic  ;  and  to 
pacify  their  quarrels,  is  at  prefent  a  confiderable 
taflc  of  the  fulrans,  who  are  become  moderators  as 
well  as  conquerors  of  the  Chriftians. 

CHAP.         XI. 

Of  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks* 

DURING  a  reign  of  one  and  thirty  years,  Ma- 
homet marched  on  from  conqueft  to  con- 
quell:,  without  being  oppofed  by  any  league  of  the 
Chriftian  princes  :  for  we  muft  not  give  the  name  of 
league  to  a  momentary  underflanding  between  Hu- 
niade  Prince  of  Tranfylvania,  the  King  of  Hungary, 
and  a  dcfpot  gf  jBlack  Ruflia.  This  famous  captain, 
Huniade,  gave  convincing  proofs,  that  if  he  had 
been  better  affifted,  the  Chriftians  would  not  have 
been  ftripped  of  all  thofe  countries  which  the  Ma- 
hometans now  poflefs  in  Europe.  He  repulfed 
Mahomet  H.  from  before  Belgrade,  three  years  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Conftantinople. 

At  this  fame  time,  the  Perilans  fell  upon  the 
Turks,  and  diverted  the  torrent  with  which  Chri- 
flianity  was  overwhelmed.  Ufllim  Caftan,  of  the 
branch  of  Tamerlane,  called  the  White  Ramt  and 
governor  of  Armenia,  had  lately  fubdued  Perfia. 
He  married  a  Chriftian  princefs,  the  daughter  of 
David  Comnenus  Emperor  of  Trebifonde ;  by  which 
alliance,  and  by  attacking  Mahomet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  fet  the  Chiiftians  an  example 
of  uniting  againft  the  common  enemy.  This  fa- 
vourable opportunity  was  alfo  neglcded.  They 
fuffered  Mahomet,  after  various  fuccefs,  to  conclude 
^  peace  with  the  Perftan  ;  to  take  Trebifonde,  with 
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part  of  Cappadocia  that  depended  on  it;  to  turn  his 
arms  againfl  Greece ;  to  feize  on  Negropont ;  to  re- 
turn to  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Tea  ;  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  .Caffa,  the  ancient  Theodofia  re- 
built by  the  Genoefe  ;  to  return  and  reduce  Scu- 
tari, Zante,  Cephalonia  ;  to  make  inroads  up  to 
Tricfle,  at  the  very  gates  of  Venice  ;  and  at  length 
to  eflabli/h  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  middle  of 
Calabria  ;  where  he  menaced  the  refl  of  Italy,  and 
from^  whence  his  generals  did  not  withdraw  till  af- 
ter his  deccafe.  He  did  not  indeed  fucceed  in  the 
fiege  of  Rhodes  ;  but  though  he  miffed  taking  this 
little  ifland,  ftill  the  reft  of  the  weftern  world  were 
not  the  lefs  ftruck  with  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

He  had  conquered  Epirus  after  the  death  of  Scan- 
derberg,  when  the  Venetians  had  the  courage  to 
oppofe  his  arms.  This  was  the  aera  of  the  Vene- 
tian power  :  they  had  a  confiderable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  continent,  while  their  RqqIs  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  naval  power  of  Mahomet,  and  made 
the  conqueft  of  Athens.  But  at  length,  this  repu- 
blic receiving  no  fuccours,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
Athens,  and  moreover  to  purchafe,  by  an  annual 
tribute,  the  liberty^  of  trading  to  the  Black  fea; 
imagining  thus  to  repair  her  ioifes  by  commerce, 
which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  grandeur. 
We  fhall  fee,  that,  foon  after,  Pope  Julius  II.  and 
almoft  all  the  Chriftian  princes,  did  more  mifchief 
to  this  republic,  than  it  had  fuffered  from  the  Ot- 
tomans. 

In  the  mean  while  Mahomet  II.  was  preparing 
to  carry  his  victorious  arms  againft  the  Sultan  Ma- 
malukes  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  that  his  generals 
were  ftill  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  flattered 
himfelf,  that  afterwards  he  (hould  be  able  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Rome,  as  of  Conftantinople  ;  and 
hearing  mention  made  of  the  ceremony  by  which 
the  Doge  of  Venice  marries  the  Adriatic  fea,  he 
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faid,  *'  that  he  would  foon  fend  him  to  the  bottom 
"  of  the  fea  to  confummate  his  marriage."  A  colic 
pain  freed  the  world  of  him  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  *• 
The  Turks  have  neverthelefs  preferved  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  beautiful  territory  in  Europe,  than 
all  Italy.  The  country  of  the  Miltiades's,  the  Le- 
onidas*s,  the  Alexander's,  the  Sophocles's,  and 
the  Plato's,  foon  relapfed  into  barbarifm.  The 
Greek  language  from  that  time  was  corrupted  ; 
and  there  remained  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  the  arts  : 
for  though  there  is  a  Greek  academy  at  Conflanti- 
nople,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  comparable  to  that 
of  Athens  ;  neither  have  the  polite  arts  been  re-efta- 
bliflied  by  the  6000  monks  whom  the  Turks  per- 
mit to  live  on  Mount  Athos. 

The  Greeks  remained  in  a  flate  of  opprelfion, 
though  not  of  flavery  ;  they  were  fufFered  to  retain 
their  religion  and  their  laws  :  on  which  occafion 
the  Turks  behaved  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  A- 
rabians  had  behaved  in  Spain.  The  Greek  fami". 
lies  continue  in  their  country,  defpifed,  but  unmo- 
lefted  :  they  pay  only  a  fmall  tribute,  carry  on  a 
trifling  commerce,  and  cultivate  the  lands  ;  their 
cities  and  their  boroughs  have  /lill  their  protogeros 
who  decides  their  difputes  ;  and  they  allow  an  ho- 
nourable fupport  to  their  patriarch.  This  prelate 
muft  certainly  draw  very  confiderable  fums  from 
them,  fince  he  pays  at  his  inftallation  4000  ducats 
to  the  Imperial  exchequer,  and  as  many  more  to 
the  officers  of  the  Porte. 

The  greateft  fubjefVion  the  Greeks  are  under,  is 
the  obligation  of  fupplying  the  Sultan,  by  way  of 
tribute,  with  a  number  of  children,  to  ferve  in  the 
feraglio,  or  among  the  janifaries.  A  father  of  a 
family  is  compelled  to  give  one  of  his  fons,  or  to 
ranfom  him.  There  are  Chriftian  provinces  in  Eu* 
rope,  where  the  cuftora  of  giving  children,  defign- 
*  1 481, 
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ed  for  the  army  from  their  very  cradles,  is  eftablirti- 
ed.  Thefe  children  of  tribute,  brought  up  by  the 
Turks,  ufed  frequently  to  make  great  fortunes  in 
the  feraglio.  Even  the  condition  of  janifaries  is 
pretty  tolerable.  It  was  a  great  proof  of  the  force 
of  education,  and  of  the  ftrange  conftitution  of  hu- 
man affairs,  that  moll  of  thofe  fierce  enemies  of 
Chriftianity  fhould  be  born  of  Chriflian  parents.  It 
was  flill  a  greater  proof  of  that  irrefiftible  defliny 
by  which  the  Supreme  Being  conne(fls  the  feveral 
events  of  this  world,  that  Conftantinople  fhould  have 
been  built  by  Conftantine  for  the  Turks,  as  the 
foundations  of  the  capitol  had  been  laid  fo  many 
ages  before  by  Romulus  for  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

Here  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  combat  a 
vulgar  error,  that  the  Turks  live  under  an  abfurd 
kind  of  government,  called  defpotic  ;  that  the  peo- 
ple are  all  jflaves  to  the  Sultan  ;  that  they  have  no 
fort  of  property  ;  but  that  their  lives  and  eftates  be- 
long to  their  mafter.  Such  a  government  would 
deflroy  itfelf.  Befides,  it  would  be  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  conquered  Greeks  fhould  be  free, 
and  their  conquerors  flaves.  Some  travellers  ima- 
gine that  the  lands  all  belong  to  the  Sultan,  becaufe 
he  makes  Timariots  for  life,  as  formerly  the  kings 
of  the  Franks  granted  military  benefices.  Thefe 
gentlemen  fliould  have  confidered  that  there  are 
laws  for  inheritances  in  Turky,  as  in  every  other 
place. 

True  it  is,  that  the  perfonal  eftates  of  the  Ba- 
fhaws  devolve  to  the  Sultan  at  their  deceafe,  and  that 
he  gives  what  part  he  plcafes  to  the  family.  But 
this  was  a  cuflom  cftabliflicd  in  Europe  when  the 
fiefs  were  not  hereditary  ;  and  a  long  time  after, 
even  the  bifhops  themfelvcs  inherited  the  perfonal 
cftates  of  the  lower  clergy,  while  the  popes  exerci- 
fed  this  right  over  the  cardinals,  and  over  all  the  in- 
cumbents^ 
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cumbents,  who  died  within  the  refidence  of  the  fu- 
preme  pontiff. 

The  Turks  are  not  only  all  free,  but  they  have 
no  diftindlion  of  nobility  among  them  :  they  know 
no  other  fuperiority  but  that  of  employments. 

Their  manners  are  fierce  and  haughty^  and  at 
the  fame  time  effeminate  :  their  fiercenefs  they  de- 
rive from  the  Scythians  their  anceftors,  and  their 
foftnefs  from  Greece  and  Afia.  Their  pride  is  ex- 
ceffive  :  they  are  conquerors  and  ignorant,  which  is 
the  reafon  of  their  dcfpifing  all  other  nations. 

The  Ottoman  empire  is  not  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, tempered  by  mildnefs  and  moderatioa 
like  thofe  of  France  and  Spain  ;  much  lei's  does  ic 
refemble  Germany,  which  is  become  a  republic  of 
princes  and  of  towns,  under  a  fupreme  head  who  has 
the  title  of  Emperor.  It  partakes  nothing  of  Po- 
land, where  the  hufbandmen  are  flaves,  and  the  no- 
bles are  kings  ;  and  it  is  as  different  from  England 
in  conftitution  as  in  climate.  Yet  we  mufl  not  ima- 
gine that  it  is  in  every  refpec^  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, where  the  law  allows  the  wanton  caprice  of 
a  fingle  perfon,  to  facrifice  to  his  fancy  a  multitude 
of  men,  like  fo  many  deer  that  a  perfon  keeps  in  his 
park  for  hi'^  plcafure. 

Our  prejudices  are  fuch  that  we  fancy  a  Chiaus 
can  flaff  in  hand  command  all  the  houfekeepers  rif'a 
town,  in  the  Sultan's  name,  to  deliver  up  their  mo- 
ney and  their  daughters  for  the  ufe  of  his  mafter. 
There  are  doubtiefs  horrid  abules  in  the  Tui  kifh 
government ;  but  generally  fpeaking  thefe  abufes  are 
Jefs  fatal  to  the  common  people,  than  to  ihofe  who 
have  a  Ihare  in  the  adminiftration  :  it  is  they  that 
feel  the  utmoft  rigor  of  dcfpotic  power.  The  pri- 
vate fentencc  of  a  divan  is  fuffioient  to  facrifice  the 
heads  of  the  principal  men  upon  the  leaff  fulpicion. 
There  is  no  great  body  eftablidied  in  this  country 
to  render  the  laws  refpe(SVable,  and  the  fovereign's 
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perfon  facred  :  no  barrier  of  the  conftitution  againfl 
the  unjuft  incroachments  of  the  vizir.  Hence  there 
is  very  little  remedy  for  the  fubje<f\:  when  he  is  op- 
preffed,  or  for  the  mafter  when  a  confpiracy  is  form- 
ed againfl:  his  life.  The  Grand  Signior,  though 
confidered  as  the  mofl:  potent  fovereign  in  the  world, 
is  at  the  fame  time  the  Icafl:  fettled  on  the  throne  ; 
he  is  dcpofed  in  one  day's  infurretStion.  In  this  the 
Turks  have  followed  the  manners  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire ;  only  they  have  a  greater  refpedl  for  the  Ot- 
toman family,  than  the  Greeks  had  for  their  em- 
perors. They  depofe,  they  murder  a  fultan,  but 
always  in  favour  of  the  next  heir.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Greek  empire  had  by  divers  aflaifinations 
pafTed  through  twenty  different  families. 

The  fear  of  being  dethroned,  is  a  greater  check 
to  the  Turkifti  emperors,  than  all  the  laws  of  the 
Koran.  Though  he  is  abfolute  mafter  in  his  fera- 
glio,  mafter  of  the  lives  of  his  officers  by  means  of 
the  Mufti's  fetfas,  yet  he  has  not  the  fame  power 
over  •  the  cuftoms  of  the  empire  :  he  cannot  raife 
the  taxes,  nor  meddle  with  the  public  money  ;  even 
his  private  treafure  is  feparate  from  that  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

The  Sultan's  office  is  fometimes  the  moft  lazy  in 
the  world,  while  that  of  the  Grand  Vizir  is  the  moft 
laborious  ;  the  latter  is  at  the  fame  time  conftable, 
chancellor,  and  firft  prefident.  The  reward  of  fo 
much  toil  is  frequently  baniftiment  or  ftrangling. 
We  ftiall  fee  how  this  empire  has  increafed  in  power, 
and  maintained  its  ferocious  cuftoms. 

While  the  Ottomans  were  extending  their  domi- 
nion, France,  which  afterwards  became  their  ally, 
was  augmenting  its  forces,  and  began  to  be  a  very 
conftderable  kingdom. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XII. 
Of  Lewis  XI.  King  of  Fraitce. 

THE  feudal  government  foon  expired  in  France, 
after  Charles  VII.  had  begun  to  eftablifli  his 
power  by  the  expulfion  of  the  English,  by  the  ac- 
quifition  of  fo  many  provinces  reunited  to  the 
crown,  and,  in  fine,  by  perpetuating  the  fubfidies. 

For  a  contrary  reafon,  the  feudal  order  was  ella- 
bliflied  in  Germany  under  ele<51ive  emperors,  who, 
as  emperors,  had  neither  territories  nor  fubfidies. 
Italy  was  fiill  divided  into  republics  and  independent 
principalities.  Spain  and  the  North  were  both 
ftrangers  to  abfolute  power  ;  while  England,  in  the 
midll  of  its  divifions,  was  fowing  the  feeds  of  that 
extraordinary  government,  whofe  roots,  though 
often  cut,  and  often  moiftened  with  blood,  have  at 
length,  after  a  feries  of  ages,  produced,  to  the  fur- 
prile  of  nations,  an  equal  mixture  of  liberty  and 
regal  authority. 

In  France  there  were  only  two  great  fiefs  re- 
maining, Burgundy  and  Britany :  but  their  power 
rendered  them  independent ;  and,  notwithfianding 
the  feudal  laws,  they  were  not  confidered  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Philip  the  Goody  had  even  ftipulated,  that 
he  fhould  not  yield  homage  to  Charles  VII.  when 
he  forgave  him  the  murder  of  the  Duke  his  father. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  had  peerages  for  their 
appennage,  but  dependent  on  the  juri(di6lion  of  the 
parliament.  The  lordb,  {o  powerful  on  their  lands, 
had  no  longer  any  power,  as  they  formerly  had  had, 
in  the  ftate.  There  was  fcarce  any  beyond  the 
Loire  but  the  Count  of  Foix  that  intitled  himfelf 
Prince  by  the  gract  of  God,  and  that  coined  mo- 
ney :  but  the  lords  of  the  fiefs,  and  the  corpora- 
G  %  tions 
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tions  of  the  great  cities,  enjoyed  immenfe  privi- 
leges. 

Lewis  XI.  fon  of  Charles  VII,  became  the  firfl: 
abfolutc  king  in  Europe,  fince  the  decline  of  the 
houfc  of  Charlemain.  He  did  not  attain  the  eafy 
enjoyment  of  this  power  till  after  violent  commo- 
tions. His  life  is  a  moft  remarkable  contraft  of 
virtues  and  vices.  Muft  he,  to  the  humiliation  and 
confufion  of  virtue,  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  a 
great  king,  he  who  is  defcribed  as  an  unnatural  fon, 
a  barbarous  brother,  a  bad  father,  and  a  perfidious 
neighbour  ?  He  embittered  the  latter  end  of  his  fa- 
therms  days,  and  was  ihe  caufe  of  his  death  :  for  the 
unfortunate  Charles  VII.  died,  as  every  one  knows, 
through  fear  left  his  fon  fhould  deflroy  him  j  cha- 
fing to  ftarve  himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  the  poifon 
which  he  fo  much  dreaded.  This  fear  alone  in  a 
father,  of  being  poifoned  by  his  own  fon,  proves 
but  too  well,  that  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as 
capable  of  committing  the  flagitious  deed. 

After  maturely  examining  the  whole  condu<fl  of 
Lewis  XI.  may  we  not  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
who  wanted  to  efface  his  a^s  of  violence  by  bafe 
artifice,  and  to  maintain  his  impoftures  by  cruelty  ? 
How  comes  it,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
fo  many  lords  who  had  been  ftrongly  attached  to 
his  father,  and  efpccially  the  famous  Count  de  Du- 
nois,  whofe  fword  had  been  the  fupport  of  the 
crown,  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  him  for 
the  public  good  F  They  had  taken  no  advantage  of 
the  v;eaknefs  of  the  government,  a  thing  fo  often 
done  ;  but  Lewis  XI.  made  a  bad  ufe  of  its  ftrcngth. 
Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  father,  inftru<fled  by  his 
own  miftakes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed  ex- 
tremely well ;  and  that  the  fon,  too  much  elated 
by  his  power,  began  with  governing  ill  ? 

By  this  confederacy  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing 
his  crown  and  his  life.    The  battle  fought  at  Mont- 

leri 
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leri  did  not  prove  decKive  j  fo  that  he  could  not 
difunite  the  coniedcrates,  till  he  granted  to  each, 
of  them  what  they  demanded.  Thus  there  was 
even  a  mixture  of  weaknefs  where  he  ihewed  his 
abilities. 

Without  any  manner  of  reafon,  he  made  Charles^ 
the  fon  of  Philip  the  Good,  who  was  mafter  of 
Burgundy,  Franche-Comte,  Flanders,  Artois,  of 
the  towns  on  the  Somme,  and  of  Holland ;  he 
made  this  prince,  I  fay,  his  implacable  enemy. 
He  ftirred  up  the  people  of  Liege  to  commit  a  per- 
fidious aflion  againft  this  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
to  take  up  arms  againll  him.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
put  himfelf  in  this  prince's  power  at  Perronnc,  think- 
ing thereby  to  deceive  him.  Could  there  be  a 
worfe  policy  !  But  he  was  detected  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving been  kept  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Perronne, 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  his  vafFal  againfl  thofe  ve- 
ry people  of  Liege  whom  he  had  fpirited  up  to  re- 
bellion.    Could  there  be  a  greater  humiliation  ! 

He  is  afraid  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Berry  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  this  prince  is  poifoned  by 
his  confefTor,  a  Benedi(5linc  monk,  named  Favre- 
Vefois.  This  is  not  one  of  thofe  foul  deeds  embra- 
ced without  any  proof  by  the  malicious  credulity 
of  the  vulgar.  The  Duke  of  Berry  was  at  fupper^ 
and  fat  between  the  la  y  of  Montferau  and  his  con- 
feffor.  The  latter  caufed  a  very  large  peach  to  be 
fct  before  them  :  the  lady  expired  immediately  up- 
on eating  of  it ;  the  prince  fell  into  terrible  con- 
vulllons,  and  died  foon  after. 

Odet  Daic'.ie,  a  brave  nobleman,  defirous  of  re- 
venging the  Duke's  death,  to  whom  he  had  been 
always  attached,  carried  the  guilty  monk  out  of 
Lewis's  jurifdi<^ion  into  Britany.  Here  he  was 
fairly  tried  ;  but  the  day  they  were  to  pafs  fen- 
tcnce,  Odet  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  To  quiet 
the  public  clamour^  Lewis  ordered  the  writings  to 
G  3  be 
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be  brought  to  him,  and  appointed  commiffioners  ; 
but  they  decided  nothing,  and  the  King  amply  re- 
warded them.  Ihere  were  very  few  in  Europe 
who  doubted  that  Lewis  had  committed  this  crime, 
he  who,  when  Dauphin,  had  made  his  father  afraid 
of  parricide  Hiftorians  ought  not  to  accufe  him 
without  fufficient  proof ;  but  they  ought  to  be  lor- 
ry for  his  having  deferved  this  fufpicion.  They 
ihoLild  obferve,  that  every  prince  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  notorious  crime,  is  guilty  alfo  of  all  the 
rafli  judgments  which  the  people  make  on  his  ac- 
tions. 

Such  was  the  condu(fi  of  Lewis  XL  towards  his 
vaflals  and  his  relati.)ns.  Let  us  now  fee  how  he 
behaved  towards  his  neighbours.  Edward  IV.  King 
of  Eng'ard,  lands  in  France,  to  try  to  recover  the 
conquers  of  his  anceftors.  Lewis  is  able  to  fight 
him,  but  chufes  rather  to  pay  tribute.  He  biibes 
the  chief  officer ^  among  the  Englifh,  makes  pre- 
fents  of  wine  to  the  whole  aimy,  and  purchafes  the 
return  of  this  army  into  England.  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  King  of 
France,  to  employ  the  muney  ipent  in  feducing  the- 
perfon  whom  he  ought  rot  to  have  feared,  to  em- 
ploy it,  I  lay,  in  putting  himielf  in  a  condition  to 
oppoie  the  enemy  ? 

Princes  of  generous  minds  are  not  afraid  of  chu- 
fing  men  of  rank  and  appioved  abilities  for  their  fa- 
*-^ouiites  and  minifter?.  Lewis  XL  had  none  hardly 
for  his  confidents  and  minillers  but  pertbns  of  mean 
birth,  whofe  minds  were  ftili  lowei  than  their  con- 
dition. 

Few  tyrants  ever  put  more  citizens  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner,  and  by 
more  exquifite  torments,  than  Lcwi>  XI.  1  he  an- 
nals of"  the  time  mention  4000  lubjedls  executed 
cither  in  ptblic  or  in  private  duiing  his  reign. 
Pungeops,  iion  cages^  chains,  with  which  hi^  vic- 
tims 
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tims  were  loaded,    are  the  monuments  left  us  by 
this  monarch,  which  we  behold  with  horror. 

And  yet  this  artful  and  obdurate  heart  had  two 
propenfities,  which  ought  naturally  to  have  huma- 
nized his  manners,  namely,  love  and  devotion. 
He  had  miftrefTes,  by  whom  he  had  had  three  ba^- 
ftards  ;  and  bcfides,  he  ufed  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
Love  indeed  was  part  of  his  natural  characfter  ;  but 
his  devotion  was  only  the  fuperftitious  fear  of  an 
inordinate  mind.  He  was  always  covered  with  re- 
lics, and  wore  a  leaden  image  of  our  lady  in  his 
cap,  of  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he  ufed  to  afk 
forgivenefs  for  his  afTaffinations,  even  before  he 
committed  them.  He  gave  the  county  of  Bologna 
by  contraft  to  the  Blefled  Virgin.  Surely  piety 
does  not  confift  in  making  the  Virgin  a  countefs, 
but  in  abftaining  from  fuch  aftions  as  our  con- 
Icience  condemns,  and  God  muft  punifh. 

He  introduced  the  Italian  cuftom  of  ringing  the 
bellb  at  noon,  and  of  faying  an  Ave  Maria.  He 
alked  the  Pope  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  fur- 
plice  and  the  ami6>,  and  of  being  anointed  a  fecond 
time  with  the  oil  of  the  holy  vial  of  Rheims. 

At  length,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death, 
he  fhut  himfclf  up  in  the  caftle  of  Pleflis-les-tours, 
where,  inaccefTible  to  his  fubjefts,  fbrrounded  with 
guards,  and  devoured  with  inquietude,  he  fent  to 
Calabria  for  an  hermit,  vvhofe  name  was  Francis 
MartoriKQy  fmce  revered  by  the  name  of  St  Fran* 
cis  of  f^ aula  He  throws  hia.felf  at  his  feet,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  befeeches  him  to  intercede 
with  God  that  he  may  proKng  his  life ;  as  if  the 
eternal  order  of  things  ought  to  have  changed  at 
the  voice  of  a  Calabrian  in  a  French,  villai^e,  only 
that  a  \^eak  and  perveife  mind  might  remain  in  a 
Worn-out  carcafe  longer  than  nature  would  permit. 
While  thus  he  fues  to  a  foteign  hermit  for  life,  he 
thinks  to  reaaimute  hib.  old  body  by  diifiking  plen- 
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tifully  of  childrens  blood,  which  he  vainly  hoped 
would  correft  the  fharpnefs  of  his  own. 

It  is  impoflible  to  experience  a  more  wretched 
fate  than  this  prince  did,  in  the  midfl  of  profperity^ 
continually  tortured  by  wearinefs  of  mind,  by  re- 
morfe,  by  fear,  and  by  the  vexation  of  being  hated. 

And  yet  he  was  the  firft  King  of  France  that  took 
upon  him  the  title  of  the  Mojl  Chrtfltany  almoft 
at  the  fame  time  that  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  a 
prince  as  famous  for  his  perfidy  as  for  his  conquefts, 
afTumed  the  name  of  Catholic^  Such  a  multitude 
of  vices  however  did  not  deprive  Lewis  XI.  of  his 
good  qualities.  He  did  not  want  courage,  but 
could  charge  the  enemy  like  a  king  :  he  underftood 
mankind,  and  was  verfed  in  bufinefs  ;  he  would 
likewife  have  juftice  adminiftered,  fuffering  none  but 
himfelf  to  be  unjuft  with  impunity. 

After  Paris  had  been  laid  wafte  by  a  contagion, 
it  was  repeopled  through  his  care  and  vigilance.  It 
is  true,  that  among  the  new  inhabitants  there  was 
a  great  number  of  thieves  and  vagabonds ;  but  the 
feverity  of  the  magiftratcs  foon  made  them  good 
citizens.  In  his  reign  there  were  80,000  burghers 
in  this  city  able  to  bear  arms.  It  is  to  him  the 
people  are  indebted  for  the  fiift  humiliation  of  the 
nobility  ;  an  event  for  which  about  fifty  families 
complained,  and  more  than  300,000  had  realbn  to 
rejoice. 

It  is  he  that  eftablifhed  the  poft  office,  but  not  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  regulated  at  piefcnt  in  all 
pait>  of  Furope.  He  only  renewed  the  vtrtdarii 
of  Charlemain,  and  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  mcflengers  were  always 
employed  in  carrying  his  orders.  Private  people 
might  ride  the  horle  appointed  for  theie  melTtngers, 
paying  ten  pence  a-horle  foi  every  flation  ot  four 
leagues.  1  he  letters  were  delivered  fr  ;m  town  to 
town  by  the  King's  meflcngeis ;  a  legulation  which, 

for 
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for  a  long  time,  obtained  only  in  Fiance.  He  want- 
ed to  render  the  weights  and  meafures  uniform 
throughout  his  dominions,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Charlemain.  In  fine,  he  was  an  inilance, 
that  a  bad  man  can  promote  the  public  good,  where 
his  private  intereft  is  not  concerned. 

The  imports  under  Charles  VII.  independently  of 
the  crown-lands,  amounted  to  1,700,000  livres:  un- 
der Lewis  XI.  they  increafed  to  4,700,000  livres  ; 
and  the  livre  being  at  that  time  ten  to  the  mark, 
this  fum  amounted  to  23,500,000  livres  prefent  mo- 
ney. If,  purfuing  thefe  proportions,  we  examine 
into  the  price  of  provifions,  and  efpecially  of  corn, 
the  principal  branch,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  was  not 
half  fo  much  as  in  our  days.  Thus,  with  23,000,000, 
they  do  as  much  as  we  do  at  prefent  with 
46,000,000. 

Such  was  the  power  of  France,  before  Burgundy, 
Franche-Comte,  Artois,  the  territory  of  Boulogne, 
the  towns  on  the  Somme,  Provence,  and  Anjou, 
were  by  Lewis  XI.  incorporated  with  the  French 
monarchy.  France  foon  became  the  moft  power- 
ful kingdom  in  Europe ;  it  was  like  a  river  increa- 
fed by  twenty  le/fer  ftreams,  and  cleared  of  the  dirt 
and  mud  which  had  long  difturbed  its  waters. 

Titles  at  that  time  began  to  be  given  to  power. 
Lewis  XI.  was  the  firft  king  of  France  that  took  the 
title  of  Majefiyy  which  the  Emperor  only  had  hi- 
therto borne  ;  but  the  German  chancery  would  ne- 
ver give  it  to  any  king,  till  very  lately.  The  kings 
of  Arragon,  Caftile,  and  Portugal,  had  the  title  of 
Highnefa  ;  and  the  King  of  England  was  ftyled  your 
Grace, 

Every  one  knows,  that  Lewis  XI.  acquired  Pro- 
vence  by  a  donation  from  the  laft  fovereign  count 
of  that  country  ;  juft  as  Philip  de  Valois  obtained 
the  Dauphire.  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Count  of  Provence,  were  likewife  re- 
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united  to  the  crown.    Burgundy  merits  a  more  par- 
ticular confideration. 


CHAP.         XIII. 

Cf  Burgundy  and  the  Sivtfs  at  the  time  of  Leivts  XI. 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

CHarles  the  Bold,  who  derived  his  original  in 
a  dire(5l  line  from  John  King  of  France,  was 
pofle/Ted  of  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  as  the  ap- 
pennage  of  his  family,  with  the  towns  on  the  Sommc, 
which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  Charles  VII.  By 
right  of  fucceflion  he  had  Franche-Comte,  Artois, 
Flanders,  and  almofl:  all  Holland.  His  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries  enjoyed  fo  flouri/hing  a  trade, 
that  it  almoft  rivalled  that  of  Venice.  Antwerp  was 
the  ftaple  of  the  northern  nations.  In  Gaunt  there 
were  50,000  artificers  employed  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactory. Bruges  was  as  trading  a  tow'n  as  Ant- 
werp. Arras  was  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  tape- 
ftries,  which  ftill  go  by  its  name  in  England  and  in 
Italy. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  might  therefore  have 
been  very  happy  if  he  pleafed ;  for  he  was  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  without  bear- 
ing the  title  of  King.  But  he  wanted  to  enlarge  his 
power,  by  fubduing  the  Swifs  and  the  Lorrainers, 
their  neighbours.  His  vaft  ambition  was  the  real 
caufe  of  this  war  ;  while  a  quarrel  about  a  cart  load- 
ed with  (heep-fkins  was  the  pretence  of  it. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  eight  Swifs  cantons, 
Friburg,  Soleure,  SchafFhoufe,  and  Appenzel,  had 
not  yet  joined  in  the  confederacy.  Balil,  an  Impe- 
rial city,  whofe  fituation  on  the  Rhine  rendered  it 
both  powerful  and  wealthy,  did  not  conftitute  a  part 
of  this  infant  republic,  which  had  nothing  but  the 

poverty, 
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poverty,  fimplicity,  and  valour  of  its  inhabitants  to 
diflinguifli  it.  The  deputies  of  thefe  refpe61able 
peafants  came  to  reprefent  to  this  ambitious  prince, 
that  their  whole  country  was  not  worth  his  troopers 
fpurs.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  behaviour  of 
the  Swifs  on  this  occafion  ;  for  they  fpoke  with  mo- 
defly,  and  defended  themfelves  with  bravery. 

The  Duke^s  gendarmes  *,  all  covered  with  gold, 
were  twice  entirely  routed  by  thefe  fimple  peasants, 
who  were  aftonifhed  at  the  riches  they  found  in  the 
enemy's  camp. 

Who  could  have  thought  at  that  time,  when  the 
biggell:  diamond  in  Europe,  taken  by  a  Swifs  foldier 
in  this  battle,  was  fold  to  his  general  for  a  crown  ; 
who,  I  fay,  could  have  thought,  that  there  would 
be  one  day  much  finer  and  wealthier  cities  in  Swif- 
fcrland,  than  even  the  capital  of  the  dukedom  of 
Burgundy  ?  Thefe  people  were  a  long  time  unac- 
quainted with  the  luxury  of  diamonds  and  imbroi- 
dered  filks ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was  known,  it  was 
prohibited  :  but  folid  riches,  which  confift  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  have  been  gathered  there 
by  free  and  vidlorious  hands.  In  our  days  they 
have  begun  to  ftudy  the  conveniencies  of  life.  All 
the  fwects  of  fociety,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments of  found  philofophy,  without  which  fociety 
has  no  charms,  have  made  their  way  into  fome  par- 
ticular fpots  of  Swifferland,  where  they  enjoy  a 
milder  climate,  together  with  the  bleflings  of  plen- 
ty. In  fine,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  for- 
merly fo  rude  and  uncultivated,  may  in  fome  places 
be  faid  to  have  joined  the  urbanity  of  Athens  to  the 
fimplicity  of  Sparta. 

Charles  the  Bold  wanted  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Lorrain,  and  to  wreft  the  town  of  Nanci,  which 
he  1  ad  taken  once  before,  from  Duke  Rene,  its 
lawful  fovereign.     But  thofe  vfry  Swifs  who  had 
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defeated  him  before,  affifted  by  their  countrymen 
of  Friburg  and  Soleure,  who,  by  this  very  afl, 
fiiewed  themfelves  worthy  of  their  alliance,  routed 
once  more  the  troops  of  this  ufurper,  when  he  pur- 
chafed  with  his  blood  the  name  oi  Bold,  which  has 
been  given  him  by  pofterity. 

Then  it  was  that  Lewis  XL  took  poffelTion  of 
Artois,  and  of  the  towns  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
dukedom  of  Burgundy  as  a  fief-male,  and  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Befan^on  by  the  right  of  convcniency. 

Princefs  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
heirefs  to  fo  many  provinces,  was  thus  (tripped  at 
once  of  two  thirds  of  her  territories.  The  feven- 
teen  provinces  which  this  princefs  ftill  preferved, 
might  have  been  likewife  joined  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  had  flie  married  the  fon  of  Lewis  XL  who 
vainly  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  might  make  her  his 
daughter-in-law,  while  he  was  llripping  her  of  her 
patrimony.  Thus  this  great  politician  miffed  the 
opportunity  of  uniting  Franche-Comte,  and  all  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  French  monarchy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gaunt,  and  the  refl  of  the 
Flemmings,  who  enjoyed  more  liberty  at  that  time 
under  their  fovereigns,  than  even  the  Englifh  do  at 
prefent  under  their  kings,  made  their  princefs  mar- 
ry Maximilian,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II L 
The  princefs  did  not  long  furvivc  this  marriage  ;  a 
marriage  that  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  fource  of 
all  thofe  wars  which  continued  for  fuch  a  feries  of 
years  between  the  houfc  of  France  and  that  of  Au- 
llria. 

CHAP.         XIV. 

Of    CHIVALRY. 

HE  extin£Vion  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  the 
government  of  Lewis  XL-  and  cipccialiy  the 

new 
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new  manner  of  waging  war,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced over  all  Europe,  contributed  infenfibly  to  a- 
bolifli  what  we  call  chivalry  ;  a  kind  of  dignity  and 
confraternity,  of  which  there  Toon  remained  no 
more  than  a  weak  and  imperfecl:  image. 

This  chivalry  was  a  warlike  inftitution,  which 
had  eftablifhed  itfelf  among  the  nobility,  as  the  de- 
vout confraternities  had  been  cftabliQied  among  the 
burghers.  The  anarchy  and  confufion  under  which 
Europe  laboured  upon  the  decline  of  the  houfe  of 
Charlemain,  gave  rife  to  this  inflitution.  Dukes, 
counts,  vifcounts,  vidames,  caftellanies,  were  be- 
come Ibvercigns  on  their  own  cfiates  :  they  waged 
war  cgainfl:  each  other.  But  inflead  of  thofe  great 
armies  o(  Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemain, 
almofi  all  Europe  was  divided  into  fmall  bodies  of 
7  or  800  men,  and  fometimes  lefs.  Two  or  three 
boroughs  formed  a  petty  ftate,  which  was  continual- 
ly fighting  againft  its  neighbour.  There  was  no 
longt;r  any  communication  between  the  provinces, 
no  longer  any  high  roads,  no  longer  any  fecurity  for 
the  merchants,  who  neverthelefs  were  a  neceflary 
fet  of  people,  for  each  lord  of  a  caftle  extorted 
from  them  on  the  road.  The  multitude  of  towers 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  narrow  paflages  of 
mountains,  wcie  only  fo  many  nefts  of  lurking- 
holes  of  robbers.  They  carried  off  the  women, 
and  plundered  the  merchants. 

A  great  many  lords  infenfibly  entered  into  an  af- 
fociation,  and  even  vowed  to  maintain  the  public 
fecuiity,  and  to  protedl  the  ladies.  This  virtuous 
inflitution  received  a  greater  force,  by  becoming  a 
religious  afl.  Thus  affociations  were  formed  in  al- 
moll  all  the  provinces :  every  lord  of  a  great  fief 
held  it  an  honour  to  be  a  knight,  and  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  order. 

Towards  the  eleventh  century  they  effablifhed 
both  religious  and  profane  ceremonies,  which  feem- 
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ed  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  candidate.  He  was 
obliged  to  fafl:,  to  confefs,  and  receive  the  facra- 
ment,  and  to  pafs  a  whole  night  armed  cap-a-pee. 
He  was  made  to  dine  by  himfelf  at  a  feparate  table, 
while  his  godfathers,  and  the  ladies  who  were  to 
put  on  his  armour,  and  to  dub  him  knight,  cat  at 
another.  For  his  part,  he  was  clad  in  a  white  tu- 
nic, and  fat  at  his  fide-table,  where  he  was  forbid 
to  (peak,  to  laugh,  and  even  to  eat.  The  next  day- 
he  entered  the  church  with  his  fword  hanging  about 
his  neck,  and  the  priefl;  gave  him  his  benedi£lion ; 
afterwards  he  kneeled  down  before  the  lord  or  la- 
dy who  was  to  put  on  his  armour.  The  perfons  of 
the  firfl:  rank  that  aflifted  at  the  ceremony,  put  on 
his  fpurs,  clad  him  with  a  cuirafs,  with  braffets, 
•with  cuifTes,  gantlets,  and  with  a  coat  of  mail,  call- 
ed haubert.  The  godfather  who  inftalled  him, 
flruck  him  three  times  over  the  fhoulder  with  the 
flat  fide  of  his  fword,  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St 
Michael,  and  of  St  George.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, fo  often  as  he  heard  mafs,  he  drew  his  fword 
at  the  Gofpel,  and  held  it  ere^. 

This  inftallation  was  followed  by  great  feftivals, 
and  oftentimes  by  tournaments.  The  great  lords 
of  the  fiefs  laid  a  tax  on  their  fubje(Sts  for  the  day 
on  which  their  children  were  to  enter  the  order  of 
knighthood.  It  was  generally  at  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty  that  they  received  this  title ;  before  that 
time  they  were  bachelors,  which  fignified  the  fame 
as  has  chevalier ^  inferior  knights,  valets,  and  (quires ; 
and  the  lords  who  had  entered  the  confraternity, 
fent  their  children  to  one  another's  houfes,  in  order 
to  be  educated  far  from  their  parents,  by  the  name 
of  varletSf  in  the  apprcnticefliip  of  chivalry. 

The  time  of  the  crufades  was  the  period  in  which 
the  knights  were  moft  in  vogue.  The  feudal  lords, 
who  led  their  va/KiIs  under  their  banner,  were  call- 
ed knights  banneret  i    not  that  the  bare  title  of 

knight 
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hught  gave  them  a  right  to  appear  in  the  field  with 
banners.  It  was  power  only,  and  not  the  ceremony 
of  dubbing,  that  qualified  them  to  have  troops  under 
their  colours.  They  were  bannerets  in  virtue  of  their 
fiefs,  and  not  of  chivalry.  This  title  was  only  a  dif- 
tin^tion  introduced  by  cuftom,  and  a  conventional 
honour ;  it  was  never  a  real  dignity  in  the  fiate,  nor 
had  it  ever  any  influence  in  the  form  of  government. 
The  eleftions  of  the  emperors  and  of  kings  were 
not  made  by  knights  ;  there  was  no  neccflity  of  ha- 
ving been  dubbed  to  be  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
diets,  to  the  parliament  of  France,  or  to  the  cortes 
of  Spain.  The  infeofFments,  the  rights  of  jurifdic- 
tion  and  dependence,  the  inheritances,  the  laws,  e- 
vcry  thing,  in  fine,  that  was  efientiaJ,  had  no  fort 
of  relation  to  this  fort  of  chivalry.  The  great  pri- 
vileges of  this  inftitution  confified  in  the  bloody 
fports  called  tournaments.  Neither  a  bachelor,  nor 
fquire,  generally  fpeaking,  were  fuffered  to  jufils 
with  a  knight. 

Even  kings  themfelves  would  be  armed  as  knights ; 
but  this  gave  them  no  addition  of  dignity  or  power ; 
their  intent  was  only  to  encourage  chivalry  and  va- 
lour by  their  example.  The  knights  had  a  great 
refpeft  fliewn  them  in  fcciety ;  and  this  was  all  the 
advantage  they  enjoyed. 

In  procefs  of  time,  when  King  Edward  III.  infli- 
tuted  the  order  of  the  garter ;  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  j 
and  Lewis  XI.  the  order  of  St  Michael,  in  the  be- 
ginning as  much  refpe^ed  as  the  other  two,  and 
now  fo  ridiculoufly  debafed  ;  then  the  ancient  chi- 
valry declined.  But  it  had  no  longer  any  mark  of 
difiin6lion,  nor  a  head  that  could  confer  particular 
honours  and  privileges.  There  were  no  longer  any 
knights  bannerets,  when  kings  and  great  princes 
had  efiabliihed  regular  companies  in  their  armies  ; 
then  the  ancient  chivalry  became  only  an  empty 
H  %  name. 
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name.  But  it  was  ftill  thought  an  honour  to  be 
dubbed  by  a  great  prince,  or  by  a  famous  warrior. 
Thofe  lords  who  were  conftituted  in  fome  dignity, 
added  to  their  title  the  quality  of  knight  ;  and  all 
thofe  who  made  profeiTion  of  arras,  afTumed  that  of 
efquire. 

The  military  orders  of  knighthood,  as  the  Tem- 
plars, the  knights  of  Malta,  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  fo  many  others,  are  an  imitation  of  the  ancient 
chivalry,  which  joined  religious  ceremonies  to  mi- 
litary fun(fl:ions.  But  this  kind  of  chivalry  was  ab- 
folutely  different  from  the  ancient.  It  produced 
the  monadic  military  orders,  founded  by  popes, 
poliefled  of  benefices,  and  confined  to  the  three 
monaftic  vows.  Of  thefe  extraordinary  orders, 
fome  have  been  great  conquerors,  others  have  been 
fupprefled  for  their  debauchery,  and  others  fubfjft 
flill  with  honour  and  dignity. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  a  fovereign  power  ;  the 
order  of  Malta  is  fo  flill,  and  is  likely  fo  to  con- 
tinue. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  in  Europe,  that  has  not 
thought  proper  to  inftitute  an  order  of  knighthood. 
The  fimple  title  of  kmghty  which  the  kings  of 
England  confer  on  private  citizens,  without  inrol- 
ling  them  in  any  particular  order,  is  a  derivation  from 
the  ancient  chivalry,  and  very  remote  from  its 
fource.  Its  genuine  defcent  has  been  preferved  on- 
ly in  the  ceremony  by  which  the  kings  of  France 
always  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
ambafladors  fent  from  Venice  ;  and  the  accolade^ 
or  embracing  about  the  neck,  is  the  only  ceremo- 
ny preferved  in  this  inftallation. 

In  the  pi6lure  here  exhibited,  we  fee  a  great  va- 
riety ;  and  if  we  would  attentively  follow  the  chain 
of  the  feveral  cuftoms  of  Europe  fince  the  time  of 
Charlcmain,  in  refpe£l  to  government,  to  the  church, 
to  war,  to   dignities,  to  finances,  to  fociety,  and 

even 
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even  to  garb  and  drefs,  we  ftiouid  find  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  viciffitude. 

CHAP.        XV. 

Of  Charles  VIII.  and  the  ftate  of  Europe  vfhen  h^ 
undertook  the  conquejl  of  Naples^ 

LEWIS XI.  left  his  fon  Charles  VIII.  a  prince 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  a  feeble  confti- 
rution,  and  with  little  or  no  education,  in  poffeflion 
of  the  fineft  and  moft  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe. 
But  he  left  him  alfo  a  civil  war,  the  almoft  infepa- 
rable  companion  of  minorities.  The  King  indeed 
was  not  a  minor,  according  to  the  law  of  Charles  V, 
but  he  was  fufficiently  under  age,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature.  His  eldeft  filler  Anne,  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  Beaujeu,  was,  by  her  father's  will^ 
intruded  with  the  regency,  which  (he  really  defer- 
ved.  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  firft  prince  of 
the  blood,  who  was  afterwards  that  very  King 
Lewis  XII.  whofe  memory  is  fo  dear  to  us,  beg.  n 
with  fhewing  himfelf  the  fcourge  of  the  ftate,  <'f 
which  he  afterwards  became  the  father.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  quality  of  firft  prince  of  the  bio  od^ 
fo  far  from  giving  him  any  fhare  in  the  government, 
did  not  even  give  him  the  precedency  over  the 
other  peers  more  ancient  than  himfelf.  On  the 
other,  it  feemed  very  odd,  that  a  woman,  whom 
the  law  excludes  from  the  throne,  ftiould  rule  the 
ftate,  under  another  name.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, excited  by  ambition,  (which  excites  the  moft 
virtuous),  engaged  ;in  a  civil  war  againft  his  foVe- 
reign,  in  order  to  be  his  guardian. 

^  The  parliament  of  Paris  perceived  then  the  cre- 
dit which  it  was  likely  one  day  to  acquire  in  the 
cafe  of  minorities.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  addrefted 
H  3  himfelf 
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himfelf  to  the  chambers,  to  obtain  a  decree  for 
changing  the  adminiftration.  The  firft  prefident, 
La  Vaquerie,  made  anfwer,  That  neither  the  fi- 
nances, nor  the  adminiftration  of  the  realm,  were 
points  that  belonged  to  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  par- 
liament, but  to  the  ftates  general,  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  fummoned. 

By  this  anfwer  it  appears,  that  Paris  was  then 
quiet,  and  that  the  parliament  were  in  the  intereft 
of  Madame  de  Beaujeu.  The  civil  war  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  provinces,  and  efpecially  in  Britany, 
where  the  old  Duke  Francis  II.  *  fided  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  At  length  both  parties  came  to 
an  engaf^ement  near  St  Aubin  in  Britany.  Here  we 
are  to  obferve,  that,  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  ar- 
my, there  were  4  or  -^oo  Englifh,  notwithftanding 
the  troubles  with  which  their  own  country  at  that 
lime  was  exhaufted.  Whenever  an  opportunity  of» 
fers  of  attacking  France,  the  Englifh  arc  very  fel- 
dom  neuter.  Lewis  de  la  Trimouille,  a  great  general, 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  took  their  chief,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  prifoner,  who  afterwards  became  his 
fovereign  We  may  reckon  him  the  third  of  the 
Capetian  kings  taken  in  battle ;  but  he  was  not  the 
laft.  The  Duke  was  confined  near  three  years  in 
the  tower  of  Bourges,  till  Charles  VIU.  f  went  him- 
felf in  perfon  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  The  French 
at  that  time  mufthave  been  a  much  milder  people 
than  the  Englidi,  who  being  diftra<^ted  at  home  with 
civil  wars,  generally  put  their  prifoners  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  peace  and  grandeur  of  France  were  cement- 
ed by  the  marriage  of  Charles  VIII.  who  at  length 
compelled  the  old  Duke  of  Britany  to  give  him  his 
daughter  and  his  dominions.  The  Princefs  Anne  of 
Britany,  one  of  the  fintft  women  in  her  time,  was 
in  love  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  fiill  had 
•  M88.  t  n?i' 
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youth  on  his  fide,  and  was  withal  a  moft  graceful 
perfon.  Thus,  by  this  civil  war,  he  loft  both  his 
liberty  and  his  miftrefs. 

In  Europe,  the  marriages  of  princes  frequently 
decide  the  fate  of  nations.  King  Charles  VIII.  who, 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  might  have  married  Mary, 
the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  had  it  ftill  in 
his  power  to  marry  the  daughter  of  this  Mary  and 
of  Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Maximi- 
lian, on  his  fide,  the  widower  of  Mary  of  Burgun- 
dy, had  good  reafon  to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  Princefs  Anne  of  Britany.  He  had 
a^Vually  married  her  by  proxy ;  and  the  Count  of 
Naflau  had,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, put  one  leg  into  the  Prince^^  's  bed,  accor- 
ding to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  But  this  did  not 
hinder  the  King  of  France  from  concluding  his  mar- 
riage. He  obtained  the  Princefs,  and  for  her  por- 
tion Britany,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  into  a 
province  of  France. 

This  kingdom  was  then  at  its  higheft  pitch  of 
glory  ;  and  indeed  nothing  but  the  great  number 
of  miftakes  its  princes  committed,  could  have  hin- 
dered them  from  being  the  arbiters  of  Europe. 

The  reader  may  remember,  bow  the  laft  Count 
of  Provence  bequeathed  this  country  by  will  to 
Lewis  XI.  This  Count,  in  whom  ended  the  houle 
of  Anjou,  took  the  title  of  King  of  tht  Two  Sici- 
litSf  which  his  family  had  lung  fince  loft  ;  a  title 
which  he  communicated  to  Lewis  XI.  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  made  him  a  real  donation  of  Provence. 
Charles  YIII.  lefolving  n  t  to  wear  an  empty  title, 
foon  prepared  every  thing  neceftary  for  the  con- 
queft  of  Naples,  and  to  eilablifli  his  dominion  in 
Italy.  But  we  muft  fiift  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of 
Europe,  at  the  time  when  theie  events  happened, 
viz.  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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CHAP.       XVI. 
State  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 

THE  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  was  lately  dead  :  he  had  left  the 
empire  to  his  fon  Maximilian  *,  who  had  been  cho- 
fen  King  of  the  Romans  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
But  thefe  kings  of  the  Romans  had  no  longer  any 
power  in  Italy  ;  the  authority  they  had  in  Ger- 
many was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Doge  at  Ve- 
nice ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  far  from  being  formidable.  In  vain  do  they 
flill  fliew  the  following  epitaph  at  Vienna :  Here 
lies  the  pious,  augujl  Emperor  Frederick  III.  Sove* 
reign  of  Chrijtendom^  King  of  Hungary,  Dalma- 
tia,  Croatia,  Archduke  of  Aufiria,  &c. ;  it  only 
ferves  to  (hew  the  vanity  of  infcriptions.  He  never 
pofTefFed  any  thing  belonging  to  Hungary,  except 
the  crown  adorned  with  lome  jewels,  which  he  al- 
ways kept  in  his  cabinet,  refufing  t©  fend  them  ei- 
ther to  his  pupil  Ladiflaus,  who  was  King  of  that 
country,  or  to  thofe  who  were  afterwards  chofen 
by  the  Hungarians,  and  who  fought  againft  the 
Turks.  He  was  hardly  mafter  of  one  half  of  the 
province  of  Auflria  ;  his  coulins  had  the  reft  ;  and 
as  to  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  Chriftendom,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  whether  he  delerved  it.  His  fon  Maxi- 
milian had,  befides  his  father's  demefnes,  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  territories  belonging  to  his  wife 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  the  name  of  his  fon  Philip 
the  Handfome.  Every  one  knows,  that  he  was 
called  Majfimiliano  pochi  danari,  "  INIaximilian  with 
**  little  money ;  "  a  lirname  that  did  not  at  all  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  powerful  prince. 

England 
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England  had  been  almoft  laid  wafte  by  the  long 
civil  wars  between  the  White  and  Red  rofes,  as  we 
fhall  prefently  relate  more  at  large.  But  now  it 
was  beginning  to  recover  itfelf  a  little,  under  King 
Henry  VII.  who,  after  the  example  of  Lewis  XI. 
humbled  the  barons,  and  favoured  the  commons. 


Of      SPAIN. 

IN  Spain  the  Chriftian  princes  had  been  conftantly 
■*  divided.  The  race  of  Henry  Tranftamare,  a 
baftard  and  ufurper  (fince  we  muft  call  things  by 
their  right  name),  was  ftill  upon  the  throne  of  Ca- 
ftile,  when  an  ufurpation  of  a  more  extraordinary 
kind  gave  rife  to  the  Spanifh  grandeur. 

Henry  IV.  one  of  the  defcendents  of  Tranfta- 
mare,  who  began  his  unhappy  reign  in  1454,  was 
a  moft  debauched  prince.  There  never  was  a  court 
entirely  abandoned  to  voluptuoufnefs,  without  be- 
ing expofed  to  revolutions,  or  at  leaft  to  infurrec- 
tions.  His  wife.  Donna  Juana,  whom  I  fhall  call 
by  this  name,  to  diftinguifh  her  both  from  her 
daughter  Jane,  and  from  the  other  princefles  of 
that  name,  was  daughter  of  a  king  of  Portugal,  but 
of  fo  abandoned  a  character,  that  fhe  carried  on  her 
amours  without  any  fort  of  difguife.  Few  women 
ever  had  lefs  regard  for  the  appearance  of  decorum 
in  their  intrigues.  King  Henry  IV.  pafled  his  days 
with  his  wife's  gallants,  and  thefe  did  the  fame  with 
the  King's  miftrefTes.  Thus  the  court  fet  the  Spa- 
niards an  example  of  the  greatefl  effeminacy  and  li- 
centioulnefs.  By  this  unhappy  condudl  the  govern- 
ment grew  fo  weak,  that  the  malecontents,  who 
are  generally  the  moft  numerous  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  countries,  became  a  formidable  party  in  Ca- 
flile,  and  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againll  the  King. 

The 
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The  confpirators  accufed  him  of  impotency,  at  the 
Very  time  that  he  was  lurrounded  with  concubines  ; 
and,  by  a  procedure  unexampled  in  all  govern- 
ments, they  declared  his  daughter  Jane  a  baftard, 
and  born  in  adultery. 

An  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  faction,  puthimfelf  likewife  at  the  head 
of  the  armies.  A  long  intefline  war  was  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  debauchery  of  the  court.  At  length 
the  crown  was  fettled  in  reverfion  on  Ifabella,  fifter 
of  Henry  IV.  The  afTembly  of  the  dates,  known 
by  the  name  of  las  cortes,  acknowledged  her  to  be 
the  right  heir,  in  preference  to  the  lawful  daugh- 
ter. Her  brother  ftill  continued  for  fome  time  on 
the  throne,  with  a  very  limited  authority  *,  and 
died  at  length  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon. 

In  vain  did  he  leave  his  kingdom  at  his  death  to 
his  daughter  Jane  ;  in  vain  did  he  fwear  that  fhe 
was  his  lawful  ifTue ;  neither  his  oath  upon  his  death- 
bed, nor  his  wife's  oath,  could  prevail  againft  Ifa- 
bclla's  party.  She  was  married  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  a  perfon  not 
inferior  to  herfelf  in  abilities.  They  lived  toge- 
ther, not  like  two  married  people,  whofe  goods  are 
common  to  each  other,  under  the  diref^ion  of  the 
hulband,  but  as  two  monarchs  flriflly  allied  in 
friendfhip.  Jane,  the  right  heirefs  of  Caftile,  was 
not  able  to  withfland  their  joint  forces.  Her  uncle 
Don  Alphonfo,  King  of  Portugal,  took  up  arms  in 
favour  of  his  niece,  whom  he  intended  to  marry. 
But  the  conclufion  of  all  thefe  efforts  and  troubles 
was,  that  the  unhappy  princefs,  who  had  been  born 
to  a  throne,  was  condemned  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  a  monaftery  f . 

Never  was  injuflice  more  fuccefsful,  nor  more 
artfully  coloured  by  the  refolute  and  prudent  con* 
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duifl:  of  the  ufurpcrs.  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand  formed 
fuch  a  power  as  Spain  Iiad  never  beheld  fince  the  re- 
cftablifliment  of  Chriftianity.  The  Mahometan  A- 
rabians  had  only  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  fo  that 
they  were  jufl:  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  in  this  part 
of  Europe,  while  the  Turkifh  Mahometans  feemed 
likely  to  fubdue  the  other.  The  Chriftians  had  loft 
Spain  by  their  divifions  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  the  fame  caufe  drove  the  Moors 
at  length  out  of  this  kingdom, 

Boabdilla,  nephew  to  Alboacen  King  of  Granada, 
had  rebelled  againft  his  uncle.  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  fomenting  the 
civil  war,  and  of  fupporting  the  nephew  againft  the 
uncle,  in  order  to  weaken  both  parties.  Soon  af- 
ter the  death  of  Alboacen,  he  attacked  his  ally 
Boabdilla  with  the  joint  forces  of  Caftile  and  Arra- 
gon.  His  arms  were  fix  years  employed  in  the 
conqueft  of  the  Mahometan  kingdom.  At  length 
he  bcfieged  Granada  ;  the  fiege  laft.ed  eight  months, 
and  Ifabella  came  thither  in  perfon  to  enjoy  the  tri- 
umph. King  Boab'dilla  furrendered  on  fuch  condi- 
tions as  (hewed  that  he  was  ftill  in  a  condition  of 
making  a  defence.  For  it  was  ftlpulated,  that  the 
Spaniards  fhould  neither  meddle  with  the  goods, 
nor  with  the  laws,  nor  liberty,  nor  religion  of  the 
Moors  ;  that  even  their  prifoners  fhould  be  return- 
ed without  ranfom  ;  and  that  the  Jews  included  in 
the  treaty  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges.  Upon 
thefe  conditions  Boabdilla  marched  out  of  his  capi- 
tal, and  delivered  up  the  keys  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella *,  who,  for  the  laft  time,  treated  him  as  a  king, 

Cotemporary  writers  make  mention  that  this 
prince  fhed  tears  as  he  was  returning  towards  the 
walls  of  Granada.  This  city,  which  had  been  built 
near  500  years  before  by  the  Mahometans,  was  at 
that  time  in  a  moft  flourifhing  condition  :  it  had 
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been  adorned  with  that  vaft  palace  of  the  MooiiQi 
kings,  in  which  were  the  fined  baths  in  Europe, 
and  where  there  were  feveral  halls  with  arched  roofs 
fupported  by  a  hundred  columns  of  alabafter.  The 
luxury  which  he  fo  much  regretted,  was  probably 
the  caufe  of  his  ruin  :  to  conclude  the  fcene,  he 
went  and  ended  his  days  in  Africa, 

Ferdinand  was  confidered  in  Europe  as  the  aven- 
ger of  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country.  From  that  time  he  was  called  King 
of  Spain  ;  and  indeed  being  mafter  of  Caftile  in 
right  of  his  wife,  of  Granada  by  conqueft,  and  of 
Arragon  by  birth,  he  wanted  only  Navarre,  which 
he  afterwards  invaded.  He  had  great  dilputes  with 
France  about  Cerdagne  and  RoufTillon,  which  had 
been  mortgaged  to  Lewis  XI.  It  is  eafy  to  judge, 
whether,  as  king  of  Sicily,  he  did  not  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  preparations  which  Charles  VIII. 
was  making  for  his  expedition  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  difpofTefs  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  at  that  time  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  throne  of  Naples^ 

The  Portuguefe  began  then  to  deferve  a  glory  as 
lafting  as  the  world  itfelf,  by  the  general  change  of 
commerce,  which  wrs  foon  the  fruit  of  their  difco- 
veries.  They  were  the  firft  of  the  modern  nations 
that  navigated  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  were  in* 
debted  to  themfelves  alone  for  the  paflage  by  the 
Crpe  of  Good  Hope  5  whereas  Spain  owed  the  dif- 
covery  of  America  to  foreigners.  This  is  what  wc 
fliall  feparately  treat  of  in  another  place. 

Portugal  was  fo  taken  up  with  her  great  naval  ex- 
peditions, and  with  her  fucccffes  in  Afiica,  that 
ihe  did  not  concern  herfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
which  ingrofled  the  attention  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 
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Of   IT  ALT, 

I  Shall  give  here  a  fliort  view  of  the  different 
powers  of  Italy,  of  their  interefts,  and  cuftoms, 
from  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  ftate  of  Savoy  was  not  ^o  extenflve  as  at 
prefent ;  it  neither  had  Montferrat  nor  Saluzzo  ;  it 
wanted  money  and  trade,  nor  was  it  looked  upon  as 
a  barrier.  Its  princes  were  attached  to  the  houfc  of 
France,  who  lately  had  difpofed  of  that  government 
in  their  minority  5  and  the  pafHige  of  the  Alps  was 
open. 

From  Piedmont  we  defcend  into  the  dukedom 
of  Milan,  the  moft  fertile  part  of  Citerior  Italy. 
This  was,  like  Savoy,  a  principality  of  the  empire, 
but  a  powerful  principality,  very  independent  at 
that  time  of  a  weak  empire.  The  dukedom  of  Mi- 
lan, after  having  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Vif- 
contis,  had  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the  baftard  of 
a  peafant,  a  great  man  and  fon  of  a  great  man. 
This  peafant  was  Francis  Sforza,  who  by  his  merit 
rofe  to  be  Conftable  of  Naples,  and  to  have  a  con- 
fiderable  power  in  Italy.  His  fon,  the  baftard,  haj^ 
been  one  of  thofe  Condottieri,  chief  of  a  difciplined 
gang  of  robbers,  who  ufed  to  let  themfelves  out 
for  hire  to  the  popes,  to  the  Venetians,  and  to  the 
Neapolitans.  He  had  taken  Milan  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  afterwards  made 
himfelf  mafier  of  Genoa,  which  had  formerly  been 
fo  flourifliing  a  republic,  and  which,  after  having 
^vaged  war  nine  different  times  againfl  Venice,  ♦was 
now  perpetually  changing  mafters.  The  Gen  efe 
had  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  and  foon -after  they  revolt-  " 
ed.     They  fubmitted  afterwards  to  the  yoke  of 
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Charles  VII.  in  1448,  and  fhook  that  ofFalfo.  They 
offered  themfelves  to  Lewis  XI.  who  anfwered,  that 
they  might  give  themfelves  to  the  devil,  but  for  his 
part  he  would  have  nothing  to  fay  to  them.  Then 
they  were  obliged,  in  1464,  to  furrender  alfo  to 
this  Duke  of  Milan,  Francis  Sforza. 

Galeazzo  Sforza,  *  this  baflard's  fon,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  on  St  Stephen's 
day.  I  mention  this  circumftance,  which  in  other 
refpe«5ls  would  be  frivolous,  but  here  is  of  great 
importance.  For  the  murderers  prayed  to  St  Ste- 
phen and  to  St  Ambrofe  with  a  loud  voice,  to  give 
them  courage  enough  to  afTaflinate  their  fovereign. 
Poifonings,  afTaffinations,  and  fuperftition,  formed 
at  that  time  the  chara^leriflic  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
They  knew  how  to  be  revenged,  but  feldom  how 
to  fight:  They  had  a  great  many  murderers,  and 
but  few  foldiers.  The  fon  of  this  unfortunate  Ga- 
leazzo Maria,  yet  an  infant,  fucceeded  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  and 
of  the  Chancellor  Simonetta.  But  his  uncle,  whom 
we  ca\\' Ludovic  Sforza,  or  Lewis  the  Moor,  drove 
away  the  mother,  murdered  the  Chancellor,  and 
loon  after  poifoned  his  nephew. 

It  was  this  Lewis  the  Moor  that  negotiated  with 
Charles  VIII.  to  make  a  dcfcent  into  Italy. 

•Tufcany,  a  lefs  fruitfut  country,  was  in  regard  to 
the  dukedom  of  Milan  the  fume  as  Attica  compared 
to  Boeotia.  For  it  was  now  a  century  fince  Florence 
had  begun  to  fignalize  itfelf,  as  we  have  fcen,  by 
its  commerce  and  by  the  liberal  arts.  The  Medicis 
were  at  the  head  of  this  polite  nation.  Never  was 
there  a  family  in  the  univerfe  that  attained  to  power 
by  fo  juft  a  title,  that  is,  by  virtue  and  beneficence. 
Cofmus  Medici,  who  was  born  in  1389,  lived  as  a 
private  citizen  of  Florence,  without  feeking  any 
great  titles ;  but  b^  commerce  he  acquired  fuch 
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immenfe  wealth  as  might  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  greateft  kings  in  his  time.  The  ufe  he  made  of 
his  r-iches,  was  in  relieving  the  poor,  in  making 
friends  among  the  rich  by  lending  them  money,  ia 
imbelliiliing  his  country  with  fine  ftru<ftures,  and  ia 
inviting  to  Florence  the  learned  Greeks  who  had 
been  driven  from  Conftantinople.  During  the  fpace 
of  thirty  years  his  coujifels  were  the  laws  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  afls  of  benevolence  were  his  only  in- 
trigues. After  his  deceafe  it  appeared  by  his  pa- 
pers, that  he  had  lent  vaft  fums  to  his  countrymen, 
the  payment  of  which  he  never  afked.  He  died 
lamented  *  even  by  his  enemies,  and  Florence  with 
C;ne  confent  adorned  his  tomb  with  the  name  of  Fa- 
ther of  his  country ;  a  title  which  not  one  of  the 
kings  who  have  gone  before  us  in  review,  could  ever 
obtain. 

His  reputation  gained  his  defcendents  the  princi- 
pal authority  in  Tufcany.  His  fon  governed  the 
republic  under  the  name  of  Gonfalonier  ;  his  two 
grandfons,  Laurence  and  Julian,  obtained  the  fo- 
vereignty,  but  were  rJIafliiiated  In  a  church  by  con- 
fpirators,  at  the  very  elevation  of  the  hoft.  f  J^" 
lian  died  of  his  wounds,   but  Laurence  recovered. 

This  confpiracy  was  abetted  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV, 
and  had  been  fom^ented  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Pifa» 
The  Florentines  put  the  citizens  concerned  in  it  ta 
death  ;  and  the  Archbifhop  himfelf  was  hung  from 
the  window  of  the  public  palace.  Laurence  had 
thus  the  fatisfa^tion  of  feeing  his  caufe  revenged  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  whofe  affeiflion  he  preferved  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  fir  named  the  father 
cf  the  mufeSf  a  title  not  equivalent  to  that  of  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  but  which  gives  to  underftand 
that  he  was  fuch  in  effeft.  What  an  amazing  fpec- 
tacle,  and  how  contrary  to  the  manners  of  our 
times !  to  fee  a  citizen  conftantly  engaged  in  com- 
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merce,  with  one  hand  fejling  the  commodities  of 
t\\t  Levant,  and  with  the  other  fupporting  the  bur- 
den of  the  republic  ;  maintaining  fa6lors,  and  re- 
ceiving ambafladors  ;  oppofing  the  Pope,  m'aking 
war  and  peace,  giving  counfel  to  princes,  cultiva- 
ting the  belles  lettres,  exhibiting  fpe61acles  to  the 
people,  and  affording  reception  to  all  the  learned 
Greeks  of  Conllantinople.  His  fon  Peter  had  the 
chief  authority  in  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  French,  but  with  Icfs  credit  than  his 
predeceffors  and  his  poflerity. 


Of  the  Vo-pe^s  dominions, 

^  HE  Pope's  dominions  were  not  fo  extenfive  as 
"*  at  prcfent  ;  much  lefs  were  they  what  they 
fhould  have  been,  if  the  court  of  Rome  had  avail- 
ed itfelf  of  the  donations  which  Charlemain  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made,  and  of  thofe  which  were  real- 
ly made  by  the  Countefs  Matilda.  The  houfe  of 
Gonzaga  was  in  pofTeffionfjf  Mantua,  for  which  it 
p.aid  homage  to  the  empire'.'  Several  lords,  under 
the  name  of  vicars  of  the  empirey  or  of  the  churchy 
enioyed  very  fine  eflates,  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes.  Perugia  belonged  to  the  houle 
of  Bailloni  ;  the  Bentivoglios  had  Bologna ;  the 
Polcntini  Ravenna  ;  *  the  Manfredi  Faenza  ;  the 
Sforzas  Pezaro ;  the  Rimarios  pofleffed  Imola  and 
F'  ili;  the  houfe  of  Eftc  had  long  reigned  in  Fer- 
rara,  and  the  Pics  at  Mirandola.  The  Roman  ba- 
rons were  likewife  very  powerful  at  Rome,  fo  as  to 
be  called  the  Popc^s  manacles.  The  Colonnas  and 
the  Urfini,  the  Conti  and  the  Savclli,  firft  barons 
and  ancient  proprietors  of  the  moft  confiderable 
demefnes,  rent  the  Roman  flatc  by  their  continual 
quarrels,   like  thofc  lords  who  waged  war  againft 
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each  other  in  France  and  in  Germany,  during  the 
weaknefs  of  thofe  governments.  The  people  of 
Rome,  aflicluous  at  procellions,  and  with  loud  cries 
continually  importuning  their  popes  for  plenary  in- 
dulgences, oftentimes  rofe  up  in  arms  at  their  death,, 
plundered  their  palaces,  and  were  ready  to  throw 
tlieir  bodies  into  the  Tiber.  This  is  what  adually 
happened  at  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII. 

After  him  was  chofcn  Roderigo  Borgia,  a  Spa- 
niard, who  took  the  name  of  Alexandtr  VL  a  marl 
whofe  memory  has  been  rendered  execrable  by  the 
clamour  of  all  Europe,  and  by  the  pens  of  all  hifto- 
rians.  The  Protcflants,  who  in  the  following  cen- 
turies revolted  againft  the  church,  have  fwelled  the 
accufation.  We  fhall  fee  prefently  whether  they 
have  over- rated  the  mcafure  of  his  iniquities.  The 
circumftances  of  his  exaltation  to  the  pontificate 
clearly  fliew  us  the  manner  and  fpirit  of  his  age, 
which  bears  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  ours.  The 
cardinals  knew  that  he  had  five  children  living,  by 
his  carnal  converfation  with  Vanoza.  They  mult 
have  forefeen,  that  th^riches,  the  honours,  and 
the  authority  of  the  cccleliaftical  (late,  would  cen- 
tre in  this  family  5  and  yet  they  chofe  him  for  their 
mafter.  The  heads  of  the  fadions  in  the  conclave 
fold  their  own  interefls,  together  with  thofe  of  1- 
taly,  for  a  trifle  of  money. 

Of    VENICE. 

'HP HE  dominions  of  Venice  extended  from  the 
'■'  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como  on  the  continent 
to  the  middle  of  Dal.matia.  The  Turks  had  ftrip- 
ped  this  republic  of  almofl  all  the  territories  which 
fhe  had  formerly  wrefled  from  the  Chriftian  em- 
perors in  Greece  :  but,  however,  Ihe  ftiil  kdj^t  pof- 
kilion  of  the  great  ifle  of  Candia^  and  had  appro* 
I  ^  priated 
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priated  to  herfelf  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  in  1437,  by 
the  donation  of*  the  laft  queen,  daughter  of  Marco 
Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman.  But  the  city  of 
Venice  alone  was  by  her  induftry  equivalent  to  Can- 
dia  and  to  Cyprus,  and  to  all  her  territories  on  the 
continent ;  the  wealth  of  other  nations  centering- 
in  this  capital,  by  means  of  the  feverai  channels  of 
commerce.  In  fhort,  all  the  Italian  princes  were 
afraid  of  Venice,  while  flie  feemed  to  dread  the  ir^ 
S'uption  of  the  French.. 


Of    NAP  L  E  $. 

A  S  to  the  Neapolitans,  a  weak,  reftlefs  nation, 
'^^  incapable  of  governing  themfelves,  of  chu- 
fing  another  king,  or  of  bearing  with  the  prince 
upon  the  throne,  they  were  ready  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  firft  invader. 

The  old  King  Fernando  was  flill  upon  the  throne 
of  Naples.  He  was  a  baftard  of  the  houfe  of  Ar- 
jagon  ;  but  illegitimacy-at  that  time  did  not  ex- 
clude from  the  crown.  It  was  a  baftard-race  that 
reigned  in  Caftile :  it  was  liicewife  the  Baftard-race 
of  Don  Pedro  the  Severe  that  fat  upon  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  Fernando,  who  had  no  other  title  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  had  received  the  inveftitare 
from  the  Pope,  in  prejudice  to  the  heirs  of  the 
houfe  of  Anjou,  who  laid  claim  to  their  right. 
But  he  was  neither  beloved  by  the  Pope  his  lord 
paramount,  nor  by  his  fubjeiJh.  He  died  in  1494, 
leaving  an  unfortunate  family  behind  him,  whom 
Charles  VIII.  deprived  of  the  crown  for  another  to 
enjoy  ii^ 
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CHAP.        XVIL 

Of  the  conqueft  of  Naples.     Of  Zizim,  brother  of 
Bajazet  11.     Of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  <^c. 

SO  intoxicated  were  Charles  VIIJ.  his  council, 
and  his  young  courtiers,  with  the  proje6l  of 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  he  fur- 
rendered  Franche-Camte  and  Artois,  part  of  his^ 
wife's  fpoils,  to  Maximilian  ;  and  reftored  Cerdagne 
and  Rouffillon  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  to  whom 
he  likewifc  paid  a  debt  of  300,000  crowns,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  interrupt  his  expedition. 
He  did  not  reiie<Sl,  that  twelve  villages  contiguous 
to  a  ftate  are  of  more  value  than  a  kingdom  400 
leagues  from  home.  He  committed  likewife  an-, 
other  error,  which  was  trufting  the  Catholic  King. 
At  length  Charles  made  a  defcent  into  Italy. 
His  whole  army  confitled  of  1600  gendarmes,  who, 
with  their  bowmen,  compofed  a  body  of  5000- 
horfe  heavily  armed,  200  gentlemen  of  his  life- 
guard, 500  light  horfe,  6000  French  infantry,  and 
6coo  Swiis  ;  and  fo  ill  was  he  provided  with  mo- 
ney, that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  fome  on  the. 
road,  and  to  pledge  the  jewels  lent  him  by  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Savoy,  Yet  his  march  ipread  terror  and 
fubmiffion  through  the  country.  The  Italians 
were  furprifed  to  fee  the  heavy  artillery  drawn  by 
horfes,  they  who  were  acquainted  only  with  fnr.all 
culverines  of  copper  drawn  by  oxen.  The  Italian 
cavalry  was  compofed  of  a  fort  of  bullies,  who  let 
tbemfelves  out  at  a  very  extravagant  price  to  the 
Condottieri  ;  and  thefe  obliged  the  feveral  princes  to 
pay  ftili  at  a  much  dearer  rate  for  their  dangerous 
fervice.  Thofe  captains  took  particular  names  to 
frighten  the  popubce.  One  was  called  Cut-thigh^ 
Oiiothcr  Ann-Jirong^  another  Havock,  &c.     They 
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were  greatly  afraid  of  lofing  their  men  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  ftrove  to  overbear  the  enemy  with  their 
weight,  but  feldom  chofe  to  come  to  blows.  Thofe 
who  loft  the  field  were  vanquifhed.  There  was 
more  blood  fpilt  in  private  quarrels,  and  in  confpi- 
racies  within  the  town-walls,  than  in  engagements 
in  the  field.  Machiavel  relates,  that  in  a  battle 
fought  in  thofe  days,  only  one  trooper  loft  his  life, 
who  was  fuiFocated  in  the  croud.  They  were  all 
now  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  a  war,  in  which 
there  muft  be  downright  fighting  ;  fo  that  none  of 
them  durft  lift  up  their  heads.  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
the  Venetians,  and  Lewis  the  Moor,  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, who  had  invited  the  King  into  Italy,  wanted 
to  traverfe  his  defigns  as  foon  as  he  arrived.  Peter 
of  Medicis,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fue  for  his 
protedlion,  was  for  this  very  reafon  expelled  the 
republic.  He  retired  to  Venice,  from  whence  he 
durft  not  ftir,  notwithftanding  the  King's  protec- 
tion ;  being  more  afraid  of  the  private  revenge  of 
his  countrymen,  than  confident  in  being  fupported 
by  the  French. 

Charles  enters  Florence  in  triumph  ;  from  thence 
he  proceeds  to  Sienna,  which  he  frees  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Tufcans,  who  loon  after  reduced  it  to 
its  former  fubjection. 

From  thence  he  marches  on  to  Rome,  where 
Alexander  VI.  was  negotiating  in  vain  againft  him. 
Here  he  makes  ^is  public  entrance  like  a  conqueror. 
The  Pope  flies  to  the  caftle  of  St  Angelo ;  but  fee- 
ing  the  French  artillery  pointed  againft  thofe  weak 
walls,  he  lubmits. 

*  It  coft  the  Pope  little  more  than  a  cardinal's  hat 
to  pacify  the  King.  Brillbnet,  who,  from  a  prcfi- 
dent  of  the  accounts,  was  become  an  archbilhop, 
advifcd  the  King  to  this  accommodation,  which 
procured  iiim   the  purple.     Kings   are  frequently 
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well  ferved  by  their  fubje(5ts  when  they  are  cardi- 
nals, but  very  feldom  while  they  are  afpiring  to 
this  dignity.  The  King's  confeflbf  took  part  in  the 
intrigue.  It  was  Charles's  intereft  to  depofe  the 
Pope  ;  but  he  forgave  him,  and  repented  it  after- 
wards. Never  was  there  a  pope  more  deferving 
of  the  indignation  of  a  Chriftian  king.  The  Vene- 
tians and  he  had  addrefTed  thenifelves  to  the  Turk- 
i(h  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  fon  and  fuccefTor  of  Maho- 
met II.  to  help  them  to  drive. Charles  VIII.  out  of 
Italy.  Several  writers  affirm,  that  the  Pope  had 
fent  a  nuncio,  named  Bozzo,  to  the  Porte  ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  union  be- 
tween the  Grand  Signior  and  the  Pontiff  was  to  be 
purchafed  by  one  of  thofe  atrocious  murders,  of 
which  they  began  now  to  conceive  fome  horror, 
even  in  the  feraglio. 

By  a  chain  of  very  extraordinary  events,  the 
Pope  had  Ziztniy  or  Gem,  brother  of  Bajazet,  in 
his  power.  The  manner  in  which  this  fon  of  Ma- 
homet II.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Zizim,  the  darling  of  the  Turks,  had  difputed 
the  empire  with  Bajazet,  whom  they  detefted  :  but^ 
notwithftanding  the  afFe£lion  of  the  people,  he  was 
defeated.     In  his  diftrefs  he  fled  to  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  now  of  Malta,  to  whom  he  had  fent  an 
ambaflkdor.     At  firfl:  he  was  received  as  a  prince  to 
whom  hofpitality  was  due,  and  who  might  be  of 
fervice  to  them ;  but  foon  after  he  was  treated  as  a 
prifoner.     Bajazet  paid  the  knights  40,000  zequins 
a-year,  to  hinder  Zizim  from  returning  to  Turky. 
The  knights  carried  him  to  one  of  their  comman- 
deries  in  Poi61:ou,  called  le  Bourneuf   Charles  VIIJ 
received  at  the  fame  time  an  ambaffador  from  m)a- 
zet,  and  a  nuncio  from  Pope  Innocent  Vl^-  the 
predeceffor  of  Alexander,  in  regard  to  thi^i^uftrious 
captive.    The  Sultan  demanded  him,  and  the  Pope 
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wanted  to  have  him  as  a  pledge  of  the  fecurity  of 
Italy  againft  the^  Turks.  Charles  fent  Zizim  to  the 
Pope,  who  received  him  with  all  the  fplendor  that 
the  fovereign  of  Rome  could  affeft  before  the  bro- 
ther of  the  fovereign  of  Conftantinoplc.  They 
wanted  to  oblige  him  to  kifs  the  Pope's  i^tt ;  but 
Bo/To,  an  ocular  witnefs,  alTures  us,  that  the  Turk- 
ish prince  rejecfted  this  fervility  with  indignation. 
Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  Alexander  VI.  contrafted  for 
the  murder  of  Zizim,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan. 
Charles's  head  was  fo  full  of  his  vaft  projefls,  that 
be  thought  himfelf  fure  of  the  conqueft  of  Naples  ; 
and  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  becoming 
formidable  alfo  to  Bajazet,  he  wanted  to  have  this 
unfortunate  brother  again  in  his  power.  Accor- 
ding to  Paul  Jovius,  he  was  given  up  by  the  Pope, 
after  he  had  been  poifoned  :  but  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  poifon  was  adminiftercd  to  him  by  a  do- 
meftic  of  the  Pope,  or  by  a  private  meflenger  from 
the  Grand  Signior.  It  was  given  out,  however, 
that  Bajazet  had  prcmifed  the  Pope  300,000  ducats 
for  his  brother's  head. 

Prince  Demetrius  Cantemir  fays,  that,  according 
to  the  Turkifli  annals,  Zizim's  barber  cut  this 
prince's  throat,  and  was  rewarded  for  this  villanous 
fervice,  by  being  made  Grand  Vizir.  But  it  is  not 
probable,  that  they  fhould  raife  a  barber  to  be  mi- 
nifler  and  general  of  the  empire.  Befides,  if  Zizim 
had  been  murdered  in  this  manner,  KingCharles  Vlli. 
who  fent  back  his  body  to  his  brother,  would  have 
known  what  kind  of  death  he  died  of;  and  cotem- 
porary  writers  would  alfo  have  mentioned  it.  Prince 
Cantemir,  and  the  accufers  of  Alexander  VI.  may 
^e  alike  miftaken  :  the  hatred  the  public  bore  to 
^^■'  pontiff  was  fiich,  that  they  fufpedtcd  him  of  e- 
very  o-ime  he  was  capable  of  committing. 

After  ii-ie  pope  had  fworn  not  to  difturb  the  King 
any  more  ih  his  conqudl,  he  came  out  of  his  con- 
finement, 
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finement,  and  made  his  appearance  as  a  pontiff  on 
the  Vatican  throne.  There,  in  a  public  confiftory, 
the  King  came  to  pay  what  is  called  the  homage  of 
cbeJie?7ce,  attended  by  John  de  Gannai,  firft  prefi- 
dent  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who,  one  would 
think,  ought  to  have  been  prefent  any  where  elfe 
rather  than  at  fuch  a  ceremony.  The  King  kifTed 
the  feet  of  a  perfon,  whom  two  days  before  he  had 
arraigned  as  a  criminal ;  and,  to  complete  the  farce, 
he  ferved  Pope  Alexander's  mafs.  Guicciardin,  a 
cotemporary  author  of  very  great  credit,  afTures  us, 
that  at  church  the  King  took  his  feat  below  the  dean 
of  the  cardinals.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  fo 
greatly  furprifed,  that  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  Dean 
of  the  facred  college,  adhering  to  thefe  ancient  u- 
fages,  fliould  in  our  days  have  wrote  to  Lewis  XIV. 
/  am  going  to  take  the  firft  place  in  the  Chrijiian 
vjorld  next  to  the  firft  of  all. 

Charlcmain  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared 
Emperor  of  the  Weft  at  Rome  ;  and  Charles  VIII. 
was  in  the  fame  place  declared  Emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
but  in  a  very  different  manner.  One  of  the  Paleo- 
logi,  nephew  to  him  who  loft  the  empire  and  his 
life,  made  an  ufelefs  renunciation  of  what  was  no 
longer  to  be  recovered,  in  favour  of  Charles  VIII. 
and  of  his  fucceftbrs. 

After  this  ceremony  Charles  marched  his  army 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Alphonfo  II.  who 
had  lately  fucceeded  to  that  crown,  hated  by  his 
fubje(Sts  as  much  as  his  father,  and  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  the  French,  gave  the  w^orld  an  example 
of  a  new  kind  of  cowardice.  He  fled  privately  to 
MefTina,  and  took  on  the  habit  among  the  Olivetan 
monks.  His  fon  Fernando  fucceeded  to  the  crowry 
but  could  not  re-eftablifh  his  affairs,  which  his^ 
ther's  abdication  feemed^o  have  rendered  dcfp^ate. 
Finding  himfelf  quickly  abandoned  by  thq^Neapoli- 
tans,  he  difcharged  them  from  their  oixfi  of  alle- 
giance ; 
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giance ;  after  which  he  retired  to  the  little  ifle  of 
Ifchia,  (ituated  within  a  few  miles  of  Naples. 

Charles  being  now  m after  of  the  kingdom,  and 
arbiter  of  Italy,  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  with- 
out almoft  ftriking  a  blow.  Here  he  prematurely 
took  the  titles  of  AuguftuSy  and  of  Emperor,  But 
at  this  time  almoft  all  Europe  were  underhand 
endeavouring  to  difpoflefs  him  of  the  crown  of 
Naples.  The  Pope,  the  Venetians,  Lewis  the 
Moor,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  entered  into  a  league 
for  this  very  purpofe.  Charles  ought  to  have  fore- 
feen  this  confederacy,  and  to  have  been  able  to 
make  head  againft  it,  before  he  undertook  this  ex» 
pedition.  He  fet  out  upon  his  return  for  France 
five  months  after  leaving  that  kingdom  ;  but  fuch 
was  either  his  ftupidlty,  or  his  contempt  for  the 
Neapolitans,  or  rather  his  weak  condition,  that  he 
left  only  4  or  5000  French  behind  him  to  preferve 
his  conqueft:. 

Upon  his  return,  near  Placentia,  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Fornova,  rendered  famous  by  that  very 
day,  he  found  the  confederate  army  about  30,000 
ftrong,  while  he  himfelf  had  only  8000.  If  he  had 
loft  the  day,  he  muft  have  loft  either  his  liberty  or 
his  life :  by  winning  it,  he  could  gain  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  a  retreat.  Then  he  ftiewcd  what 
great  feats  he  might  have  done  in  this  expedition, 
if  his  prudence  had  been  equal  to  his  courage.  The 
Italians  foon  gave  way,  and  yielded  him  a  very 
cheap  victory  ;  for  he  did  not  lofe  above  200  men, 
while  the  confederates  loft  4000.  Such  is  general- 
ly the  advantage  of  a  fmall  body  of  difciplined 
"^'•oops,  commanded  by  their  king,  over  a  multitude 
ol^  «ier£enaries.  The  Venetians  reckoned  it  a  vic- 
tory to  have  plundered  fome  of  the  King's  baggage  ; 
and  indeed  his  tent  was  carried  in  triumph  through 
the  city  of  Venice.     I3y  this  vidlory  Charles  fecu- 
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red  his  retreat  to  France ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
the  half  of  his  little  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Novara,  in  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  where  the  Duke 
of  Oi leans  was  foon  fuirounded. 

The  confederates  had  it  ftill  in  their  power  to  at^ 
tack  him  with  great  advantage  ;  but  ihey  would  not 
venture.  We  cannot,  faid  they,  withftand  la  fur'id 
Trancefe,  The  French  fared  exailly  in  Italy  as  the 
Englifh  had  done  in  France ;  they  were  vidlorious 
with  fmall  armies,  and  yet  they  lofl:  their  conquefts. 

When  the  King  arrived  at  Turin,  he  was  furpri- 
fed  to  fee  a  chamberlain  from  Pope  Alexander  VL 
who  commanded  him  to  withdraw  bis  troops  from 
the  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  come  and  give  an  account  of  his 
condu<ft  to  the  holy  father,  upon  pain  of  excom- 
munication. T4ii3  bravado  would  have  only  exci- 
ted laughter,  if  the  Pope's  condu£l  in  other  refpe<3:s 
had  not  been  a  very  fcrious  fubje<ft  of  complaint. 

The  King  came  back  to  France,  and  (hewed  him* 
felf  as  carelefs  about  pr^ferving,  as  he  had  been  ex- 
peditious in  making  his  conquefts.  Frederick,  un- 
cle of  Fernando,  the  dethroned  King  of  Naples, 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  after  Fernando's  death,  and 
recovered  in  a  fingle  month  that,  whole  kingdom, 
\vith  the  help  of  Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Captain  ;  whom  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  funamed  the  CdthoUcy  fent  to  his  a(^. 
fiftance. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  not  long  after,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  thought  himfelf  ve- 
ry lucky  in  being  fufFered  to  march  out  of  Novara. 
In  fine,  there  foon  remained  not  the  leafl:  fign  of 
this  great  torrent  which  had  overwhelmed  Itah 
and  Charles  VIII.  after  a  very  tranlient  glcry^^/««^d 
without  children,  at  the  age  of  near  eight  ap^wen- 
ty,  leaving  to  Lewis  XII.  his  firft  exan;^  to  foI« 
low,  and  his  miftakes  to  repair  *. 
*  T498. 
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CHAP.        XVIII. 
Of  Savanarola, 

BEFORE  we  fhew  in  what  manner  Lewis  XII. 
aflerted  his  right  to  Italy,  and  what  was  the 
fate  at  length  of  this  fine  country,  which  had  been 
rent  fo  long  by  fuch  a  number  of  factions,  and  difpu- 
ted  by  fo  many  powers,  and  in  what  manner  the  popes 
formed  the  ftate  which  they  are  at  prefent  poircfled 
of;  it  is  proper  we  give  fome  attention  to  an  extra- 
ordinary fa6i:,  which  at  that  time  exercifed  the  cre- 
dulity of  Europe,  and  difplayed  the  power  of  fana- 
ticifm. 

There  was  at  Florence  a  Dominican  friar,  named 
Jerome  Savanarola.  This  man  was  one  of  thofe 
preachers,  whofe  talent  of  haranguing  from  the  pul- 
pit makes  them  believe  that  they  are  able  to  govern 
nations  ;  one  of  thofe  theologians,  who,  after  wri- 
ting comments  on  the  Apocalypfe,  imagine  they  are 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  directed, 
he  preached,  he  heard  confeflions,  he  wrote  ;  and 
jn  a  free  city,  neceffarily  divided  into  facftions,  he 
wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party. 

As  foon  as  the  principal  citizens  knew  that 
Charles  VIII.  was  projeding  an  expedition  into  Ita- 
ly, he  foretold  it,  and  the  common  people  thought 
him  infpired.  He  declaimed  againfl:  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI. ;  he  encouraged  likewifc  fuch  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  perfecuted  the  Medicis,  and  had  fpilt  the 
blood  of  the  friends  of  this  fiimily.  Never  had  man 
in  Florence  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar.  He  was  become  a  kind  of  tribune  of 
5'c  people,  by  caufing  the  artificers  to  be  admitted 
•intoxhemagiftracy.  To  be  revenged  of  him,  the  Pope 
and  tht  Medicis  had  rccourfe  to  the  fame  arms  as 
thofe  madt  ufe  of  by  Savanarola  :  they  fent  a  Fran- 
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cifcan  friar  to  preach  againfl  him.  The  order  of 
St  Francis  hated  that  of  St  Dominic  more  than  the 
Guelfs  hated  the  Gibellines.  The  Francifcan  fuc- 
ceeded  in  making  the  Dominican  odious :  upon 
which  the  two  orders  came  to  open  war.  At  length 
a  Dominican  offered  to  walk  through  a  kindled  pile 
of  wood,  in  order  to  prove  the  fandlity  of  Savana- 
rola.  A  Francifcan  propofed  likewife  the  fame  or- 
deal, to  prove  Savanarola  an  importer.  The  people, 
naturally  greedy  of  fuch  a  fpe^lacle,  infifted  on  its 
being  exhibited  ;  and  the  magiftrates  were  at  length 
obliged  to  comply.  Their  minds  were  flill  prepof- 
feffed  with  the  old  fable  of  Aldobrandinus,  firnamed 
Petnts  Igneusy  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  had 
paffed  and  repaffed  on  burning  coals  in  the  middle 
of  two  piles  of  wood  ;  and  the  partifans  of  Savana- 
rola  made  no  doubt  but  God  would  do  for  a  Jaco- 
bine  what  he  had  done  for  a  Benedictine.  The  con« 
trary  fa6lion  expected  as  much  m  favour  of  the 
Cordelier. 

The  piles  were  fet  on  fire,  and  the  champions 
entered  the  lifts,  in  the  prefence  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people.  But  when  they  both  faw  the 
pile  on  flames,  they  both  trembled  5  and  their  com- 
mon fear  fuggefted  to  them  a  common  cvafion* 
The  Dominican  would  not  mount  the  pile,  except 
he  had  the  hoft  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  Cordelier  pre- 
tended, that  this  was  a  claufe  which  had  not  been 
agreed  upon.  They  both  infifted  oblUnately  on 
their  point ;  and  by  thus  helping  each  other  to  gee 
out  of  the  fcrape,  the  public  were  deprived  of  the 
fhocking  comedy  which  they  had  fo  greedily  ex- 
pefted. 

The  mob  were  fo  inccnfed  by  the  party  of  ^ 
Cordeliers,  that  they  wanted  to  lay  hold  on  5!<<va- 
narola  ;  which  the  magiltrates  perccivinSr  "^r^er- 
ed  this  friar  to  withdraw :  but  thoi,;^  he  hrxl 
the  Pope,  the  fa^^ion  of  the  Me^fciii,  and  the 
K  ^  people 
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people  againft  him,  be  refufed  to  obey.  He  was 
faken,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  torture.  Ihe 
€Xtra6l  of  his  depofition  mentions,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  to  be  a  faife  prophet,  a  cheat,  who 
abufed  the  fecret  of  auricular  confeflions,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  w^ere  revealed  to  him  by  his  brethren. 
Might  not  he  well  own  himfelf  an  impoflor  ?  Is  not 
a  perfon  that  pretends  to  infpiration,  and  yet  con- 
cerns himfelf  in  ftate-intrigucs,  convicted  of  be- 
ing a  cheat  ?  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  the  fana- 
tic. The  human  imagination  is  capable  of  joining 
thefe  two  extremes,  which  feem  fo  oppofjte.  If 
jvftice  alone  had  condemned  him,  imprifonment 
and  penance  would  have  been  fufficient :  but  the 
fpi)  it  of  party  was  concerned  in  the  affair.  He 
and  two  other  Dominicans  were  fentenced  to  the 
flames  which  they  had  fo  boldly  defied :  they  were 
ftrangled,  however,  before  ihey  were  thcown  into 
the  fire  *.  The  partifans  of  Savanarola  did  not 
fail  to  attribute  miracles  to  him,  the  laft  fhift  of  the 
adherents  of  an  unhappy  chief.  Let  us  not  forget 
to  mention,  that  when  he  was  condemned,  Alex- 
ander VI.  fent  him  a  plenary  indulgence. 


CHAP.         XIX. 
Of  Pope  Alexander  VI..  and  of  King  Lewis  XIL 

POpe  Alexander  VI.  had  two  great  points  ia 
view,  to  recover  the  territories  which  were 
pretended  to  have  been  difmembcrcd  from  the  Ro- 
man fee,  and  to  procure  a  crown  for  his  fon  Cis- 
far  Borgia.  The  fcandalous  condu^l  of  this  pon- 
^''^  made  no  diminution  of  his  authority  ;  nor  did 
the  i^ople  of  Rome  ever  rife  up  againft  him.  The 
public  vv^ice  accufed  him  of  an  incefluous  commerce 
♦  1458, 
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with  his  own  daughter  Lucretia,  whom  he  forced 
away  from  three  huibands  fucceffively,  (the  laft  oF 
whom,  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  he  caufed  to  be  af- 
faffinated),  to  marry  her  at  4ength  to  the  heir  of 
the  houfe  of  Efte.  Thefe  nuptials  were  celebrated 
in  the  Vatican,  with  rejoicings  the  moft  infamous^ 
and  the  moft  Ibocking  to  modefty,  that  human  li* 
centioulnefs  ever  invented.  Fifty  naked  courte- 
zans danced  before  this  inceftuous  family,  and  pri- 
zes were  given  to  thofe  who  difplayed  the  moft  wan- 
ton movements.  It  was  the  public  report,  that  this 
Pope's  fons,  the  Duke  of  Gajidia,  and  Caefar  Bor- 
gia, then  Deacon,  Archbifhop  of  Valentia  in  Spain^ 
and  Cardinal,  had  quarrelled  for  the  favours  of  their 
fifter  Lucretia.  1  he  Duke  of  Gandia  was  afTalli- 
nated  at  Rome,  and  Csefar  Borgia  was  fufpe6i:ed  oF 
having  had  a  hand  in  the  murder.  As  the  perfonal 
eftates  of  the  cardinals  devolved  to  the  Pope  after 
their  deceafe,  there  was  a  ftrong  prefumption  that: 
the  Borgia^  had  haftened  the  death  of  many  a  car- 
dinal, whofe  cffec^ts  rhey  wanted  to  inherit.  And 
yet  the  people  of  Rome  were  all  fubmiffive,  and 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  courted  Alexander. 

Lewis  XIL  King  of  France,  and  fucceflbr  to 
Charles  VIIL  fecmed  more  eager  than  any  other 
prince  to  enter  into  a  ftri£^t  alliance  with  this  pon- 
tiff: for  which  he  had  more  reafons  than  one.  He 
wanted  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Lewis  XI.  with  whom  he  had  confummated  his 
maruagc,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  two  and 
twenty  years  without  bearing  any  children.  No 
other  law  but  that  of  nature  could  authorife  this 
divorce  ;  and  yet  diflike,  and  Itate-policy,  rendered 
it  necefTary. 

Anne   of  Britany,  the  widow  of  Charles  V, 

prefei  ved  for  Lewis  XII.  the  fame  inclinatioiv?  ^^ 

had  felt  for  the  Duke   of  Orleans  ;  aiid^ejs  he 

had  married  her,  he  muft  have  parted/*^  Britany. 

K  3  -^   •  ^ 
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It  vas  an  maeai  but  dssx^fsxaos  caftom,  for  princes 
to  adcSrefe  dionielfes  to  Rob^  dtfaer  to  obt^ 
leave  to  many  their  rriarioiw,  or  to  be  <fiforced 
from  tiieir  ^nves.  For,  as  fi^  maim^eSy  or  foch 
fivorcesy  were  fire<]oemiy  neceflary  to  the  fiate,  the 
tnuMpnlfity  of  a  nadanmnft  confeqaentiy  h^vi^dc- 
peaded  oo  the  fancy  or  SfyoSAm  of  a  pope,  who 
was  ofteittimes  an  enemy  to  fbe  Idngdom. 

The  ocber  realon  irinch  conneaed  Lewis  XO. 
with  Alexander  VL  was  ^s  raibappy  pretef^kms  to 
levend  dates  in  I&dy.  He  lud  cban  to  the  docfay 
of  M3any  becaoie  Ins  grandmocfaer  had  been  fifler 
of  a  Viicooci  wbofonneHy  pofleflbd  d^  prino- 
palfty.  In  oppofidon  to  fim  dam,  the  Italiana 
BugfiC  have  pleaded  pfdcripdoo,  and  die  mreffitore 
^fcn  by  the  Impcror  Maxin^ian  fio  Levis  the 
3ioor,  whofe  niece  dns  Emperor  had  mamed. 

The  rights  of  Lcv^XII.  to  Naples  were  die 
6me  as  diofe  of  Charles  \in. 

Caeiar  Borff2,  the  Pope's  baflard,  was  n-windf 
fioned  to  carry  the  boD  of  divorce  into  Fraao^ 
sid  to  treat  with  thiM^  about  all  ihek  prqjeds. 
Bor^  woold  not  flirvKi  Rome,  tyi  be  bad  beea 
:dforcd  of  die  dncby  of  Valendnots,  of  a  company 
ef  loo  gendarmesy  and  likcwife  of  a  penfioo  of 
ioo/XK>  fimes  lettled  apon  him  by  Lewis  XII.  widi 
a  promife  of  ptcvaifing  on  the  King  of  Navarre^ 
fifler  to  marry  dns  arcfabiihop.  Thos  Ca^nr  Bor- 
^a,  from  a  deacon  and  an  arcfabtfliopy  became  m 
layman  :  smI  the  Pope,  his  fadier,  granted  a  diP 
"pecfanon  at  the  lame  dme  to  his  fon,  and  to  die 
ma^  of  France;  to  dbe  one  to  qait  the  dmrchy  Ca 
die  ociter  to  qmt  his  wife  Tho  ayecmct  was 
fbon  made ;  and  Lewis  XIL  ptepsaed  for  a  new 
^^DtMoa  into  Icdy. 

.  ^-  had  the  Venetians  on  his  fide,  who  were  to 
^cp^  cfthe^6Skofib€  dukedom  of  Hiln : 
wy  had^^eady  takes  die  coQnoy  of  SkdmaDd 

BcTfpaoi 
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Bo^ano ;  and  wanted  at  kaft  the  whole  tcniEDiy 
of  Cremona,  to  wiuch  they  liad  ao  eKve  lig^  tham 
to  the  dtyofCnnltantiac|Jc. 

The  Einpcror  ManmSan  oog^  natBTdUy  to  hare 
defended  his  ftther-ffi-kw  and  fns  vafil,  the  Duke 
of  MSan,  ^amft  FVancc^  his  natoral  cneny  :  hot 
he  was  not  then  in  a  capadtj  of  ddiaKfing  any 
hody.    Hewasibffceabie  tomainiain  hisgraooi 

ag^tfaeSwiis,  whohad  bdtjaftilript  the  i^pafiiV 
of  Aofliia  of  what  tenitories  it  had  fliU  kli  in 
their  coontiy.    MaximaiBn  tfaercfofe  was  obt^ed!, 
in  this  coBJOD^nr^  to  look  00  with  a  fecming  u^ 
ditforcnce. 

Lewis  XIL  ^[metly  \nk  an  end  tofooie  <li(|»mcs 
hctwccu  hira  and  this  Emperor's  fon^  Phififi  the 
Handibme,  father  of  Charles  V.  and  mafier  of  the 
Low  COontries  ;  in  coofef|aeace  of  whkh,  FhSp 
paid  homa^  in  perlbo  to  France,  lor  the  conntks 
of  Flanders  and  Artois.  The  Chanccikx'  Gay  of 
Rocbcfbrt  received  tins  homi^  at  Arras.  Beii^ 
leated  and  covered,  he  heU  the  Prince's  hands  be- 
tween his  own,  while  tl^Akice  flanifing  nncoTer- 
cd,  and  withoat  fword  o^hdle^  pvoooonced  the& 
words,  I  yieU  k^nmge  f  He  Xk^firm^  peert^ga 
•fFUmdcTi  mmd  •/  i^tcr,  &c. 

The  Kii^  of  France  havh^  ficewife  icnewed  the 
treaties  of  Charles  VUL  ^rath  Ei^bncl,  and  pot  his 
loDgdominafiateof  defenceooaD  fides,  at  kaft 
lor  fome  time,  marched  his  anmy  over  the  Ai^ 
It  is  remarkably  tha^  enteiing  upon  tins  war,  in^ 
Acad  c^increafii^  he  <fimiEulhcd  the  taiKs,  and  that 
by  this  indn%ence  he  firft  acooired  the  tkk  of 
Fmthcr  ^  Ins  fetpit.  Bnt  he  Ibid  l£n«ral  offices 
which  are^  called  r«;«/,  and  e^iectaity  tfiole  bdoiur- 
h^  to  the  finances.  Woidd  it  not  have  been  mp^ 
better,  to  have  cOabGflied  an  e^nal  afle^p^^ 
taxes,  than  ip  ha^e  iotKxhiccd  the  aMunj^^'*'*^^ 
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lity  of  public  employments,  into  a  country  of  which 
he  wanted  to  be  eOeemed  the  father  ? 

The  army  Which  Lewis  Xll.  fent  beyond  the 
Alps,  was  not  much  ftronger  than  that  with  which 
Charles  VIII.  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. But  what  muft  appear  very  extraordinary,  is, 
that  Lewis  the  Moor,  who  was  no  more  than  Duke 
of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  and  Lord  of  Ge- 
noa^ had  as  confiderable  an  army  as  that  of  the 
King  of  France. 

*  Here  again  we  have  another  inftance  of  what 
the  furla  Francefe  could  do  againfl:  Italian  cunning. 
The  King's  army,  in  ten  days,  made  themfeives 
mafters  of  the  ftates  of  Milan  and  of  Genoa,  while 
the  Venetians  took  poiTeffion  of  the  territory  of 
Cremona. 

After  Lewis  had  taken  thefe  fair  provinces  by  his 
generals,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Milan  ; 
where  he  received  the  deputies  of  all  the  ftates  of 
Italy,  as  if  he  had  been  their  lord  paramount.  But 
fcarce  was  he  returned  to  Lyons,  when  the  French, 
by  their  remifTnefs,  which  is  generally  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  firft  irapetuofity,  loft  the  dukedom 
of  Milan,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  loft  Na- 
ples. In  this  ftiort  interval  of  fuccefs,  Lewis  the 
Moor  f  paid  a  ducat  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every 
Frenchman  that  was  brought  him.  The  King  of 
France  refolving  to  make  another  pufti,  fent  Lewis 
de  la  Trimouillc  to  repair  the  miftakes  comnutted 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  French  forced  their  way  again  in- 
to the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  Swifs,  who,  ever 
fmcc  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  made  ufe  of  their 
liberty  to  let  themfeives  out  for  hire,  were  in  gieat 
numbers  both  in  the  French  and  Milanefe  armies. 

This  nation,  hitherto  as  refpeOable  as  the  La- 
£eo..riioniags,  whom  they  rcfcmbled  in  their  po- 
verty, ■.,  ([i^ir  equality,  in  their  liberty  and  courage^ 

fiillied 
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fullied  their  glory  by  the  love  of  money.  The  Duke 
of  Milan  was  at  Novara,  where  he  trufted  them 
with  his  perfon  preferably  to  the  Italians.  But  far 
from  meriting  this  confidence,  they  made  their 
teims  with  the  French.  Ail  that  Lewis  the  Moor 
could  obtain,  was,  to  be  fuffered  to  accompany 
them  in  a  Swifs  drcfs,  and  with  an  halbert  in  his 
hand  *.  Thus  he  paiTed  in  difguife,  in  the  midft 
of  the  French  army  ;  when  thole  who.had  fold  him^ 
foon  made  him  known.  He  was  taken,  and  car- 
ried to  Pierre-encife,  and  from  thence  to  the  fame 
tower  of  Bourges  where  Lewis  XIL  had  been  con- 
fined :  he  was  removed  afterwards  to  Loches, 
where  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  not  in  an  iron 
cage,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  but  waited  upon 
with  di(lin£\ion,  and  permitted,  the  laft  years  of 
his  life,  to  walk  abroad  within  Hwe  leagues  of  the 
caftle. 

Lewis  Xn.  being  now  mafter  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan  and  of  Genoa,  wanted  alfo  to  be  poffeffed  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  he  had  reafon  to  be 
afraid  of  this  fame  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who 
had  already  driven  the  French  out  of  that  kingdom^ 

As  he  had  therefore  joined  with  the  Venetians  to 
conquer  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  fpoils  of  which 
they  divided  betwixt  them  ;  fo  now  he  united  with 
Ferdinand  to  fubdue  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Catholic  King  chofe  rather  to  ftrip  than  to  afTift  a 
prince  of  his  own  houfe  ;  fo  that,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  France,  he  made  a  partition  of  this 
kingdom,  where  then  reigned  Frederick,  the  laft 
Icing  of  the  baflard-branch  of  Arragon.  Ferdinand 
kept  Apulia  and  Calabria  for  himfelf ;  the  reft  was 
dcfigned  for  France.  Pope  Alexander  VL  the  ally 
of  Lewis  XIL  enters  into  this  confederacy  againP- 
an  innocent  monarch  his  feudatory,  and  grant'' 
the  two  kings  the  inveftiture  which  he  had^'^^^^ 

given 
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given  to  the  King  of  Naples.  The  Catholic  King- 
difpatches  this  fame  general  Gonfalvo  di  Cordova  to 
Naples,  under  the  pretence  of  defending,  but  in 
reality  to  opprefs  his  relation.  The  French  army 
arrives,  partly  by  land,  and  partly  is  tranfported 
by  fea.  As  for  the  Neapolitans,  they  are  not  ac- 
cuftonied  to  fight  for  their  kings. 

*  The  unfortunate  monarch,  betrayed  by  his  re- 
lation, prefTed  by  the  French  forces,  and  bereft  of 
all  fuccour,  chofe  rather  to  truft  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis  XII.  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a 
generous  prince,  than  to  venture  himfelf  with  the 
Catholic  King,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch 
perfidious  treatment.  He  applied  therefore  to  the 
French  for  a  pafTport  to  quit  his  kingdom  ;  and  ar- 
riving foon  after  in  France  with  five  galleys,  he  re- 
ceived a  penfion  from  the  King  of  i20,o®o  livres. 
Strange  fate  of  a  fovereign  ! 

Thus  we  fee,  that  Lewis  XII.  had  at  the  fame 
time  a  duke  of  Milan  prifoner,  an3  a  king  of  Na- 
ples attending  his  court  in  the  quality  of  a  pcn- 
iioner :  and^  moreover,  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
reduced  to  a  French  province.  The  people  were 
very  little  taxed  ;  fo  that  France  was  one  of  the 
jnoft  flouridiing  kingdoms  in  the  world  :  it  wanted 
only  the  improvements  of  commerce  and  of  the  po- 
lite arts,  which  feemed  to  be  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Italy. 

CHAP.        XX. 

Wicked  attempts  of  the  family  of  /Alexander  VL  and 
of  Ccefar  Borgia,  The  tranjatliom  of  Lewis  XII. 
luith  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  continued.  Death 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Lexander  VI.  was  then  doing  in  little  what 
^.ewis  XII.  was  executing  in  great.     He  was 

^  fubduing 
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fubduing  the  fiefs  of  Romagna  by  the  arms  of  his 
fon.     Every  thhig  feemed   to  contribute  to  the  ri-  ^ 
fing  greatnefs  of  thist  fon,    but  he  did  not  enjay^  it 
long.     Contrary  to  his  intention,    he  was  toiling 
only  to  increafe  the  territories  of  the  church. 

Every  a6l  of  violence,  every  bafe  artifice,  every 
exertion  of  courage  or  of  viliany  that  can  be  men- 
tioned, were  all  employed  by  Csefar  Borgia.  To 
fubdue  eight  or  ten  fmall  towns,  and  to  get  rid  of 
a  few  lords,  he  ufed  more  art  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Gengifkans,  the  Tamerlanes,  or  the  Mahomets 
had  employed  to  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
Indulgences  were  to  raife  an  army  ;  'and  Cardinal 
Bembo  aflures  us,  that,  in  the  dominions  of  Ve- 
nice alone,  they  difpofed  of  to  the  value  of  near 
1600  marks  of  gold.  They  raifed  the  tenth  penny 
on  all  the  revenues  of  the  church,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  war  againft  the  Turks,  when  they  had  on« 
ly  a  little  war  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Borgia  begin*  with  feizing  on  the  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  Colonnas  and  the  Savcllis  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  :  then,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  cunning,  he  makes  himfelf  maftcr  of  Forli, 
Faenza,  Rimini,  Imola,  and  Piombino  :  and  in 
thefe  conquefts,  treachery,  aiTafTination,  and  poi- 
foning,  are  part  of  his  arms.  He  demands,  in  the 
Pope's  name,  artillery  and  troops  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  :  the  Duke  fupplies  him ;  and  he  employs 
them  againfl:  the  Duke  himfelf,  to  ftrip  him  of  his 
dukedom.  He  inveigles  the  lord  of  the  town  of 
Camerino  into  a  conference,  and  ftrangles  him,  witTi 
his  two  fons.  He  prevails,  by  means  of  the  mod 
folemn  oaths,  on  four  lords,  the  Duke  of  Gravina, 
Oiiverotto,  Pagolo,  and  Vitclli,  to  come  and  treat 
with  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinigaglla  :  the 
ambufh  was  laid,  and  he  unmercifully  mafla^j^ 
Vitclli  and  Oiiverotto.  Would  one  '^"laginW^^^ 
Vitclli;  as  he  was  expiring,  begged  of  thp-^      ^^ 
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to  obtain  of  the  Pope,  his  father,  an  indulgence 
for  him  in  the  article  of  death  ?  And  yet  this  is  men- 
tioned by  cotemporary  writer?.  Nothing  can  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  human  weaknefs,  nor  of  the  force 
of  opinion.  If  Caefar  Borgia  had  died  before  Alex- 
ander VI.  of  the  poifon  which  they  are  faid  to  have 
prepared  for  the  cardinals,  and  to  have  drank  them- 
ielves,  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  that  Borgia,  at  his 
laft  gafp,  had  afked  a  plenary  indulgence  of  the 
pope  his  father. 

At  the  fame  time,  Alexander  VI.  laid  hold  of  the 
friends  of  thpfe  unfortunate  noblemen,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  ftrangled  in  the  caftle  of  St  Angelo. 
But  what  is  moft  lamentable  is,  that  Lewis  XII. 
the  father  of  his  people,  favoured  thefe  barbarities  ; 
refigning  the  blood  of  thefe  vi(5lims  to  the  Pope,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  afliftance  in  the  conqueft  of  Na- 
ples. From  a  motive  of  policy,  or  flate-interefl, 
he  became  guilty  of  injuftice  in  favour  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  But  what  kind  of  policy  Vas  it,  what  in- 
tereft  of  ftate,  to  encourage  the  horrid  cruelties  of 
a  man  who  foon  after  betrayed  him  ? 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  French  to  conquer  Na- 
ples, and  their  fate  foon  after  to  lofe  it.  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  who  had  deceived  his  relation, 
the  laft  king  of  Naples,  was  not  more  faithful  to 
Lewis  XII.;  for  he  foon  agreed  with  Alexander  VI. 
to  deprive  the  King  of  France  of  his  fhare  of  the 
fpoils. 

Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  who  fo  well  dcferved  the 

title  of  a  great  captain,  but  not  of  a  virtuous  man, 

he  who  iaid,  that  the  cloth  of  honour  ought  to  be 

homefpun,  at  firfl:  deceived,  and  then  defeated  the 

French.     Methinks  the  French  generals  were  more 

remarkable  for  that  courage  which  honour  infpires, 

jyVi  for  any  abilities  they  could  boaft  of  in  the  con- 

^    g  T  of  great  affairs.     The  troops  of  this  nation 

^^  manded  by  a  dcfcendent  of  Clovis,  the 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Nemours,  who  challenged  Gonfalvo  to 
fight  hirn  in  fingle  combat.  Gonfalvo  anfwered  him 
by  bearing  his  army  fcveral  times,  and  eipecially  at 
Cerignola  in  Apulia,  where  Nemours  was  flain, 
with  4000  French  *.  It  is  faid,  that  only  nine 
Spaniards  were  killed  in  this  battle ;  an  evident 
fign  that  Gonfalvo  had  chofen  an  advantageous  poi}, 
that  Nemours  wanted  military  fkill,  and  that  his 
troops  were  difheartened.  In  vain  did  the  famous 
Chevalier  Bayard  withftand  alone  the  attack  of  200 
of  the  enemy  on  a  narrow  bridge.  This  was  a  glo- 
rious, but  ufelefs  effort  of  valour. 

In  this  war  a  new  method  was  invented  of  de- 
ftroying  mankind.  Peter  of  Navarre,  a  foldier  of 
fortune,  and  a  celebrated  Spanifli  general,  invented 
the  fpringing  of  mines,  the  firll  effe<fts  of  which 
were  felt  by  the  French. 

And  yet  France  was  fo  powerful  at  that  time, 
that  Lewis  XII.  was  able  to  fend  three  armies  into 
the  field,  and  one  fleet  to  fea.  Of  thefe  three  ar- 
mies one  was  defigned  for  Naples,  the  other  two 
for  Rouffillon  and  for  Fontarabia.  But  none  of 
thofe  armies  made  any  progrefs,  and  that  of  Naples 
was  foon  entirely  difperfed  ;  fo  bad  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  French,  compared  to  that  of  the  Great 
Captain.  In  fhort,  Lewis  irretrievably  loft  his  fliare 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

f  Italy,  not  long  after,  was  delivered  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  and  his  fon.  Hiftorians  unanimoiifly  arc 
pleafed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterit}^,  that  this  pope  died 
of  a  poifon  which  he  had  defigned  at  a  feaft  for  feve- 
ral  cardinals  ;  an  exit  indeed  becoming  his  life. 
But  the  fa(fl  is  not  very  probable.  They  pretend, 
that,  upon  a  preffing  occadon  for  money,  he  want- 
ed to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  thofe  cardinals.  But 
it  is  well  atterted,  that  Cajfar  Borgia  canicd  awa) 
1 00,000  ducats  of  gold  out  of  his  father's  trej ' 

•  i;o3.  t  ii-03.   /after 
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after  his  deceafe  :  therefore  he  could  not  be  in  any 
real  want.  Befides,  how  could  they  have  been  fo 
miftaken  in  that  poifoned  bottle  of  wine,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death,  and 
to  have  brought  the  fon  to  the  brink  of  his  grave  ? 
Perfons  To  long  experienced  in  villany,  feldora  leave 
room  for  fuch  a  miftake.  They  mention  no  body 
that  ever  avowed  the  fa(5V.  How  came  they  then 
to  the  knowledge  of  it  ?  If  the  caufe  of  the  Pope*s 
death  had  been  known  at  the  time  he  died,  it 
\yould  have  been  known  to  the  very  perfons  whom 
he  wanted  to  poifon.  If  fo,  they  would  not  have 
left  fuch  a  crime  unpuniflied  ;  they  would  not  have 
fufFered  Borgia  quietly  to  take  poffelFion  of  his  fa- 
thei's  treafure.  The  people  who  hold  fuch  mafters 
in  abhorrence,  having  been  kept  in  fubjeflion  under 
Alexander,  would  have  broke  through  reftraint  at 
his  death  :  they  would  have  interrupted  the  funeral 
pomp  of  this  raonfter,  and  torn  his  abominable  fon 
to  pieces.  In  fine,  the  journal  of  the  houfe  of  Bor- 
gia mentions,  that  the  Pope,  being  fe%^enty  two 
years  old,  was  attacked  with  an  intermitting  fever, 
•which  foon  became  continual,  and  proved  mortal. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  effect:  of  poifon.  It  is  more- 
over faid,  that  the  Duke  of  Borgia  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  fewn  up  in  the  belly  of  a  mule.  I  (hould  be 
glad  to  know,  againft  what  poifon  is  a  mule's  belly 
an  antidote  ?  It  is  true  there  was  a  tumult  in  Rome 
after  the  Pope's  deceafe  ;  and  the  Colonnas  and  the 
Urfinis  returned  to  that  capital  with  armed  force. 
But  this  very  tumult  would  have  been  a  proper  oc- 
cafion  for  folemnly  accuflng  the  father  and  the  fon 
of  fo  horrid  a  crime.  Finally,  Pope  Julius  II.  the 
mortal  enemy  of  this  family,  and  who  had  the  Duke 

a  long  time  in  his  power,  did  not  charge  him  with 
what  he  had  been  accufed  of  by  the  public  voice. 

»But,    on  the  other  hand,  why   fliould  Cardinal 
'**  ^,  Cuicciardin,  Paul  Jovius,  Tomafi,  and  ^o 

many 
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many  other  cotemporaries,  agree  in  this  ftinngc  ac- 
cufation  I  whence  are  fo  many  circumftances  de- 
rived ?  how  came  they  to  name  the  kind  of  poi- 
fon,  which  was  called  Cantartlla  P  We  may  an* 
fwer,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  accufers  to  invent, 
and  that  fo  horrid  a  charge  (hould  have  been  fup- 
ported  by  fome  probable  arguments. 

Alexander  VI.  left  behind  him  a  memory  far  more 
odious  than  that  of  the  Neros  and  of  the  Caligulas, 
becaufe  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  was  implied  in  tlie 
fan«Slity  of  his  characfter.  And  yet  it  is  to  him  that 
Rome  is  indebted  for  her  temporal  grandeur  ;  it  is 
he  that  enabled  his  fucceffors  fometimes  to  hold  the 
balance  of  Italy.  His  fon  loft  the  whole  fruit  of 
his  crimes,  which  was  gathered  by  the  church.  Al- 
mofl  all  the  towns  which  he  had  feized  upon,  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  to  others,  as  foon  cs  his  father 
died  ;  and  Pope  Julius  II.  afterwards  obliged  himi 
to  deliver  up  the  reft  ;  fo  that  he  was  quickly  ftiipc 
of  all  his  fatal  grandeur. 

According  toMachiavel,  his  meafureswerefo  wel! 
concerted,  that  he  bid  fair  for  becoming  mafter  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  the  ecclefiailic  ft  ate,  after  the 
death  of  his  father  ;  but  little  did  he  forcfee  that  he 
himfelf  ftiould  be  at  death's  door  at  the  time  when 
Alexander  was  expiring.  Friends,  enemies,  allies, 
relations,  all  the  world  in  fliort,  in  a  little  time, 
either  abandoned  or  betrayed  him.  The  Great 
Captain,  Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  to  whom  he  furren- 
dered  himfelf,  knt  him  prifoner  into  Spain.  Lew- 
is XII.  took  from  him  his  duchy  of  Valentinois 
and  his  penfion.  At  length  he  made  his  efcape  ouC 
of  prifon,  and  took  ftielter  in  Navarre,  where  he  was 
killed  in  an  infurreiflion  or  fkirmifh  ;  and  his  deatb 
was  as  obfcure,  as  his  life  had  been  notorioufly  cri- 
minal. 

L  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.         XXI. 
The  political  affairs  of  Leivis  XII.  continued. 

THE  French  might  have  recovered  Naples,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  retook  Milan  ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Lewis  XII/s  firfl:  minifler  was  the 
caufe  of  this  date's  being  irrecoverably  loft.  Cardi- 
nal Chaumont  d'Amboife,  Archbifhop  of  Roan,  a 
prelate  fo  much  extolled  for  having  had  only  one  be- 
nefice, but  to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  a  whole 
realm  was  furely  as  good  as  a  fecond,  wanted  to 
have  another  of  a  more  exalted  nature.  He  aimed 
at  being  Pope  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
they  would  have  been  forced  to  eleft  him,  had  his 
policy  been  equal  to  his  ambition.  He  had  money 
at  command  ;  and  the  troops  defigned  againft  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  were  at  the  gates  of  Rome  :  but 
the  Italian  cardinals  perfuaded  him  to  remove  this 
army  to  fome  diftance,  that  his  ele<ftion  might  ap- 
pear more  free,  and  be  confcquently  more  valid. 
Accordingly  he  called  off  the  troops,  and  then  Car- 
dinal Julian  dc  la  Rovere  made  them  clefl  Pope 
Pius  III.  *  who  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-feven 
days  :  afterwards  this  Cardinal  Julian  was  chofen 
Pope  himfclf,  under  the  name  of  Julius  II.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rainy  feafon  hindered  the  French 
from  paffing  the  Garigliano  time  enough,  and  fa- 
voured the  defigns  of  Gonfalvo  of  Cordova.  Thus 
the  Cardinal  d'Amboife,  though  efteemed  a  man  of 
abilities,  loft  the  triple  crown  himfelf,  and  was  the 
caufe  of  his  mafter's  lofing  a  kingdom. 

He  has  been  reproached  with  a  fecond  fault  of 
another  kind,  the  incomprehenfible  treaty  of  Blois, 
in  which  the  King's  council  with  the  ftrokc  of  a  pen 

•  »Joj. 
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were  for  difmembering  and  deftroying  the  French 
monarchy.  By  this  treaty  the  King  was  to  give  his 
only  daughter,  by  Anne  of  Britany,  to  the  grandfon 
of  the  Emperor,  and  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gon,  both  his  enemies  ;  to  that  very  prince,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Charles  V.  became  fo  formidable 
to  France  and  to  Europe.  Who  would  have  ima- 
gined that  her  dowry  was  to  confift  of  the  duchies 
of  Britany  and  Burgundy,  and  of  Milan  and  Genoa, 
which  were  to  be  evacuated,  and  all  right  to  thofe 
territories  refigned  ?  This  is  what  Lewis  XII.  was 
going  to  give  away  from  France,  in  cafe  he  died 
without  i/Tue-male.  So  extraordinary  a  treaty  can- 
not be  excufed,  but  by  faying  that  the  King  and 
Cardinal  d'Amboife  had  no  intention  to  keep  it> 
and,  in  /hort,  that  the  Cardinal  had  learned  of  Fer- 
dinand the  art  of  difTimulation. 

*  The  ftates-general  were  aflembled  at  Tours^ 
where  they  protefted  againft  this  fatal  partition. 
Perhaps  the  ling,  who  repented  what  he  had  done, 
had  the  cunning  to  make  the  whole  kingdom  ap- 
ply to  him  for  a  revocation  of  what  he  durft  not  re- 
voke himfelf.  Perhaps  he  was  pejfuaded  to  yield  to 
the  remonftrances  of  the  nation.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  heirefs  of  Anne  of  Britany  was  hindered  from 
marrying  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  of 
Spain,  as  Anne  herfelf  had  been  hindered  from  mar- 
rying the  Emperor  Maximilian.  She  was  married 
to  the  Count  of  Angoulerne,  afterwards  Francis  L; 
by  which  means  Britany,  that  had  been  twice  uni- 
ted to  France,  and  twice  had  been  very  near  falling 
under  another  power,  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Burgundy  was  prevented  from  being 
difmembered 

Another  fault  laid  to  his  charge,  was  the  confede- 
racy into  which  he  entered  with  all  his  fecret  ene- 
mies againft  the  Venetians  his  allies.     This  indeed 
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was  a  moft  extraordinary  and  unexampled  event, 
that  fo  many  kings  fhould  confpire  the  ruin  of  a  re- 
public, which  300  years  before  was  from  a  town  of 
iiQiermen  become  the  feat  of  opulence  and  com^ 
meice^ 


CHAP.         XXII. 

Of  the  league  of  Camhrayy   and  the  confequence  of^ 
it.     Of  Pope  Julius  II.   6c. 

POpe  Julius  II.  a  native  of  Savona  in  the  do- 
minions of  Genoa,  with  indignation  beheld  his 
country  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  France.  The 
Genoefe  had  about  that  time  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  ancient  liberty,  for  which  they  were 
punifhed  by  Lewis  yilL  with  greater  haughtinefs 
than  feverity.  He  entered  the  city  of  Genoa  with 
his  drawn  fword,  and  ordered  all  their  charters  and 
privileges  to  be  burnt  in  his  prefcnce  ;  then  erect- 
ing a  throne  on  a  fuperb  fcafFold  in  the  great  mar- 
ket-place, he  made  the  Genoefe  eomx  to  the  foot 
of  .the  fcaffbld,  and  hear  their  ^fentence  upon  their 
knees.  But  he  condemned  them  only  to  a  fine  of 
100,000  gold  crowns,  and  built  a  citadel  which  be 
called  the  bridle  of  Genoa. 

1  he  Pope,  like  the  reft  of  his  predecefTors,  would 
have  been  glad  to  drive  all  foreigners  out  of  Italy, 
and  of  courfe  to  fend  the  French  back  beyond  the 
Alps  ;  but  he  wanted  firft  of  all  the  Venetians  to 
join  him,  and  to  reftore  feveral  towns  which  were 
claimed  by  the  holy  (ee.  The  greateft  pait  of  thefe 
towns  had  been  wieftcd  from  their  right  owners  by 
Cjefar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valcntinois :  and  the  Vene- 
tians, ever  watchful  over  their  own  intciefis,  had, 
imn.ediatciy  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  made 
tV.cmltlvcs  mafters  of  Rimini,  Faenza,    and  of  a 

great 
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great  many  eftates  in  the  diftridls  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  as  alfo  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin.  They 
wanted  to  preferve  thefe  acquifitions ;  which  Ju- 
lius II.  pei'ceiving,  made  the  French  fubfervient  to 
his  defigns  againft  Venice,  though  a  little  before  he 
had  folicited  the  Venetians  to  arm  againft  France. 
But  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  France  on  his 
fide  ;  he  made  all  Europe  join  in  the  league. 

There  were  very  few  fbvereigns  but  had  claims 
on  this  republic.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
unlimited  pretenfions  as  Emperor  ;  and  moreover 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padova,  the  marquifate  of  Tre- 
vigo,  and  Friuli,  were  conveniently  fituated  for  hin?. 
Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  King  of  Arragon,  might 
retake  feveral  maritime  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  he  had  pledged  to  the  Venetians. 
This  woald  have  been  an  eafy  way  of  difc barging 
his  debts.  The  King  of  Hungary  had  pretenfions  to 
part  of  Dalmatia.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  might  like- 
wife  put  in  his  claim  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  becaufe 
he  was  related  to  the  houfe  of  Cyprus,  which  no 
longer  exifted.  The  Florentines,  in  quality  of 
neighbours,  had  alfo  fome  rights. 

Almoft  all  the  potentates  in  Europe  *,  even  thofe 
that  were  at  enmity  with  each  other,  fufpended  their 
quarrels  to  unite  together  at  Cambray  againft  the 
republic  of  Venice.  The  Tuik,  her  natural  enemy, 
and  who  at  that  time  was  at  peace  with  her,  was  the 
only  power  which  did  not  accede  to  this  treaty.  In 
ftiort,  never  did  io  many  kings  confederate  themfelves 
againft  old  Rome.  Venice  indeed  was  as  rich  as  all 
thefe  powers  together  ;  a  circumftance  in  which  {he 
greatly  confided,  as  well  as  in  the  difunion  which 
ioon  broke  out  amongft  fo  many  allies.  She  had  it 
in  her  own  power  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  Julius  II. 
the  principal  author  of  the  league ;  but  (he  difdain- 
^  ^o  fue  for  favour,  and  had  the  courage  to  wak 
*  ijoa. 

the 
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the  impending  ftorm.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  time 
that  ever  (he  behaved  with  temerity. 

The  Pope  began  his  declaration  of  war  with  ex- 
communications, which  are  more  defpifed  by  the 
Venetians  than  by  other  nations.  Lewis  XII.  fent 
an  herald  at  arms  to  denounce  the  war  to  the  Doge. 
He  demanded  back  the  territory  of  Cremona,  which 
he  bimfelf  had  refigned  to  the  Venetians,  when  they 
helped  him  to  take  the  dukedom  of  Milan  :  he  laid 
claim  alfo  to  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  to  other  places. 
Fortune  favoured  the  French  on  this  occaiion  with 
the  fame  rapidity  of  fuccefs,  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended them  in  the  beginning  of  all  their  expeditions. 

Lew'ts  XII.  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  defeated  the  Venetian  army  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Agnadel,  near  the  river  Adda  *.  Then 
each  of  the  pretenders  feizcd  on  his  fhare  ;  and  the 
Pope  in  particular  took  poflefTion  of  all  Romagna. 
Thus  the  popes,  who,  it  is  faid,  were  indebted  to 
an  emperor  of  France  for  their  h'rft  polTeffions,  owed 
the  remainder  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  XII.  They 
then  recovered  almoft  the  whole  extent  of  territory 
■which  they  now  poffefs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor's  troops  advanced 
into  the  province  of  Friuli,  where  they  took  Triefte ; 
which  has  ever  fince  continued  in  polfeffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Spanifti  troops  feized  on 
what  the  Venetians  held  in  Calabria.  There  was 
not  one,  even  down  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  formerly  a  general  in 
the  Venetian  fervice,  but  fell  on  his  prey.  Venice, 
which  before  had  been  fo  raH)  and  intrepid,  was 
now  as  limid  and  difpirited.  She  abandoned  the 
towns  on  the  continent  of  her  own  accord  :  flie  re- 
leafed  Padua  and  Verona  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  being  now  reduced  to  her  lagunes,  (he 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  Eir.pi  ror  Maximilian ; 
but  his  fucccfles  rendered  him  inflexible^ 

♦  1500. 
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Then  it  was  that  Pope  Julius  II.  having  fulfilled 
his  firft  defign  of  aggrandizing  Rome  on  the  ruins 
of  Venice,  thought  of  executing  the  fecond ;  which 
was  to  drive  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy. 

Lewis  XII.  was  returned  to  France,  where,  like 
Charles  VIII.  he  becanie  as  negligent  in  preferving, 
as  he  had  been  diligent  in  making  his  conquefts. 
The  Pope  was  reconciled  to  the  Venetians,  who, 
being  now  recovered  from  their  firft  panic,  made  a 
ftand  againft  the  Imperial  forces. 

At  length  he  entered  into  a  league  with  this  very 
republic,  and  againft  thofe  fame  French  whom  he 
had  employed  to  diftrefs  her.  He  wanted  to  deftjroy 
all  the  ftrangers  in  Italy,  by  making  them  cut  one 
another's  throats,  to  demolifh  the  feeble  remains  of 
the  German  authority,  and  to  form  of  Italy  a  puif- 
fant  body,  of  which  the  Pope  was  to  be  the  head.  In 
this  defign  he  fpared  neither  negotiations,  nor  mo- 
ney, nor  labour.  He  headed  the  troops  himfelf ; 
he  mounted  the  trenches  ;  in  fine,  he  dared  to  en- 
counter death.  The  French  hiftorians  cenfure  his 
ambition  and  his  obftinacy  ;  but  they  ftiould  alfo 
have  done  juftice  to  his  courage,  and  to  the  graa=- 
deur  of  his  defigns. 

Lewis  XII.  was  guilty  of  a  frefli  miftake,  which 
forwarded  Pope  Julius's  fcheme.  The  former  was 
remarkable  for  his  oeconomy,  but  it  was  fuch  an 
CEConomy  as  might  be  ftyled  a  virtue  in  the  ordina- 
ry adminiftration  of  a  peaceful  ftatc,  but  a  vice  in 
critical  conjun6lures. 

Through  want  of  a  right  idea  of  difcipline,  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  French  armies  was  at  that 
time  made  to  confift  in  the  gendarmery,  who  fought 
on  foot  as  well  as  on  horfeback.  They  did  not  yet 
iinderftand  how  to  form  a  good  body  of  French 
infantry,  though  it  was  a  very  eafy  thing,  as  expe- 
rience has  fince  ftiewn  -,  fo  that  the  kings  of  France 

were 
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were  obliged  to  hire  either  German  or  Swifs  in- 
fan  try. 

The  Swifs  are  well  known  to  have  contributed 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  duchy  of  Milan :  for  they 
had  fold  their  bloody  and  even  their  honour,  in  de- 
Jivering  up  Lewis  the  Moor.  The  cantons  now  de- 
manded  an  augmentation  of  their  penfion,  and  Lew- 
is refufed  it.  The  Pope  artfully  laid  hold  of  this 
conjunflure  :  he  cajoled  them,  and  gave  them  mo- 
ney ;  he  encouraged  them  by  the  titles  he  fo  lavifli- 
ly  beflowed  on  them,  oi  defenders  of  the  church  ; 
in  fine,  he  caufed  their  preachers  to  declaim  from 
the  pulpit  againft  the  French  nation.  The  people 
all  flocked  to  thefe  military  fcrmons,  which  flatter- 
ed their  paffions  :  in  (hort,  it  was  preaching  a  cri*. 
fade. 

By  an  odd  change  of  conjun(flures,  the  French 
were  become  the  allies  of  the  German  empire,  with 
which  they  had  fo  often  been  at  enmity :  more 
than  this,  they  were  become  its  va/Ials.  Lewis  XIL 
had  given  for  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  100,000  gold 
crowns  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  nei- 
ther a  powerful  ally,  nor  a  faithful  friend,  and  who, 
as  Emperor,  liked  neither  the  French  nor  the  Pope. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  always  deceived 
Lewis  XIL  deferted  the  league  of  Canfibray,  having 
got  what  he  pretended  to  in  Calabria.  He  received 
the  full  and  entire  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples of  Pope  Julius  IL  who,  by  this  purchafe,  fe- 
cured  him  in  his  intereft.  Thus  the  Pope,  through 
his  great  policy,  had  brought  over  to  his  fide  the 
Venetians,  the  Swifs,  the  forces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even  thofe  of  England  ;  while  the 
French  were  obliged  to  withfland  the  joint  eiForts  of 
all  thofe  powers. 

*  Lewis  Xn.  thus  attacked  by  the  Pope,  fum- 
moned  an  affembly  of  bifhops  at  Tours,  to  know 

whether 
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whether  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  defend  himfelf, 
and  whether  the  Pope's  excomrnunications  were  va- 
lid. Pofterity  will  be  aftonifhed,  that  fuch  queftions 
were  ever  ftartcd  :  but  there  was  a  neccllity  for  re- 
fpe6ling  the  prejudices  of  the  ti"ies.  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  of  the  firft  cafe  of  confcience  propo- 
fed  in  this  aflerably.  The  prefidcnt  afked,  whether 
the  Pope  had  a  right  to  make  war,  when  neither  re- 
ligion nor  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  church 
■were  concerned  ?  and  he  was  anfwered  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  evident  to  me,  that  they  did  not  ftate 
the  queftion  right ;  and  that  they  anfwered  the  very 
contrary  of  what  they  (houid  have  anfwered.  For 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  eccleflaftic  pofTeflions,  if 
"we  adhere  to  the  gofpel,  a  bifhop,  io  far  from  go- 
ing to  war,  ought  only  to  pray  and  to  be  patient :  but 
\  in  matters  of  politics,  a  pope  can,  and  furely  ought 
to  affift  his  allies,  and  to  defend  Italy.  Moreover, 
the  Pope  went  to  war  in  order  to  reunite  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  whofe  pofTe/Tors  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 

This  French  affembly  made  a  worthier  anfwer, 
by  concluding  to  abide  by  the  famous  pragmatic 
lanftion  of  Charles  VII.  to  fend  no  more  money  to 
Rome,  and  to  tax  the  clergy  of  France  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Pope,  the  Roman  chief 
of  this  French  clergy. 

They  began  with  fighting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  Julius  II.  laid  liege  to  Mi- 
randola  in  perfon  :  and  though  his  Holinefs  was  then 
feventy  years  old,  yet  he  was  feen  to  mount  thd 
trenches  with  his  helmet  on,  to  vifit  the  works,  to 
prefs  the  engineers,  and  at  length  vidorioufly  to  en- 
ter the  breach. 

*  While  the  Pope,  worn  out  with  old  age,  was 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  King  of 
France,  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  life,  aflTcmbled  a  coun- 
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cil.  He  was  ftirring  up  all  the  clergy  of  Chriften- 
dom,  and  the  Pope  all  the  foldiers.  The  council 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Pifa,  where  a  few  cardi- 
nals, enemies  of  the  Pope,  made  their  appearance. 
But  this  royal  council  proved  in  the  end  an  idle  un- 
dertaking, whereas  the  Papal  war  was  very  fuccefT- 
ftiL 

In  vain  fome  medals  w^re  ftruck  at  Paris,  on 
which  Lewis  XII.  was  reprefented  with  this  device, 
Perdam  Babylonis  nomen  ;  "  I  will  deftroy  even  the 
*'  name  of  Babylon."  It  was  a  fhame  thus  to 
brag,  when  there  was  fo  little  power  to  execute. 

The  moft  fignal  proofs  of  courage,  and  often- 
times even  the  gaining  of  vi<5lories,  ferve  only  to 
raife  the  glory,  but  not  to  increafe  the  power  of  a 
nation,  when  there  is  a  radical  defe6l  in  the  politi- 
cal government,  which  infenfibly  leads  to  its  deftruc- 
tion.  This  is  what  happened  to  the  French  in  Ita- 
ly. The  brave  Chevalier  Bayard  was  admired  for 
his  valour  and  for  his  generofity.  Gafton  de  Foix,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  rendered  his  name  immor- 
tal, by  repulfmg  the  Swifs  army,  by  rapidly  croffing 
four  rivers,  by  driving  the  Pope  from  Bologna,  and 
by  winning  the  famous  battle  of  Ravenna,  where  he 
acquired  fo  much  glory,  but  loft  his  life.  Thefe 
were  all  fignal  exploits  :  but  ftill  the  King  was  at 
too  great  a  diftancc,  his  orders  generally  came  too 
late,  and  were  fometimes  contradiiStory.  There 
was  very  little  emulation  among  the  officers;  which 
was  owing  to  his  being  fo  fparing,  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  lavifli  of  his  money.  There  was  no 
fubordination  among  the  troops;  bcfides,  the  in- 
fantry was  compofed  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Ger- 
mans, who,  as  mercenaries,  had  very  little  attach- 
ment to  the  crown.  The  French  gallantry,  and 
that  air  of  fuperiority  affumed  by  victors,  incenfed 
the  humbled  and  jealous  Italians.  But  the  fatal 
ftrokc  was  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  being  prevail- 
ed 
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ed  on  by  the  Pope  to  ifTue  out  a  proclamation,  by 
which  every  German  foldier  in  the  French  fervice 
was  recalled,  under  pain  of  being  deemed  a  traitor 
to  his  countr}^ 

The  Swifs  immediately  marched  down  from  their 
mountains  againft  thofe  fame  French,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  for  their  allies,  but  now  had  them  all  for 
their  enemies.  Thefe  mountaineers  made  it  a  point 
of  honour,  to  bring  along  with  them  the  fon  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  Lewis  the  Moor,  and  to  expiate 
their  treachery  againfl  the  father  by  crowning  the 
fon. 

The  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Marflial 
de  Trivulce,  fucceflively  abandoned  all  the  towns 
they  had  taken,  from  the  heart  of  Romagna  to  the 
confines  of  Savoy.  The  famous  Bayard  made  very 
fine  retreats,  fuch  as  a  hero  who  is  obliged  to  give 
way  to  fuperior  force.  There  was  only  three 
months  interval  between  the  vi£lory  of  Ravenna^ 
and  the  total  expulfion  of  the  French.  Lewis  XII. 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  young  Maximiiiaa 
Sforza,  fon  of  the  Duke  who  died  prifoner  in  France ; 
to  fee  him,  I  fay,  reftored  to  the  dukedom  of  Mi- 
lan by  the  Swifs.  Genoa,  where  he  had  difplayed 
the  pomp  of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  twice  expelled  the 
French,  and  recovered  her  liberty. 

The  Swifs,  after  having  fervcd  France  for  hire, 
were  now  become  its  enemies  j  and,  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  laid  fiege  to  Dijon.  Even  Paris  itfeif  was; 
firuck  with  terror.  Lewis  de  la  Trimouille,  gover- 
nor of  Burgundy,  could  not  fend  them  home,  but 
by  paying  them  20,000  crowns  in  ready  money, 
and,  by  promifing  them,  in  the  King's  name, 
400,000  more,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  give 
them  feven  hofiages.  The  King  would  let  them 
have  no  more  than  100,000  crowns;  and  even  thus 
their  invafion  coft  more  money,  than  he  would  have 

Vol.11.  M  beca 
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been  obliged  to  pay  for  their  auxiliary  forces,  which 
he  had  through  parfimony  refufed.  The  Swifs,  in- 
cenfed  at  receiving  only  a  fourth  part  of  their  mo- 
ney, condemned  the  feven  hoftages  to  death.  The 
King  was  then  obliged  to  promife  not  only  the 
whole  fum,  but  likewife  one  half  more.  Luckily 
the  hoftages  made  iheir  efcape,  and  faved  the  King 
his  money,  but  not  his  glory.  ^ 

C     H     A     P.         XXIII. 

The  affairs  of  Lewis  XII.  continued.  Of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic f  and  of  Henry  VIII.  King  of  Eng* 
land. 

THis  famous  league,  which  had  been  at  firft 
concerted  againft  the  republic  of  Venice,  was 
now,  by  a  (trange  viciffitude,  direfled  againfl  France, 
fo  as  to  prove  fatal  in  the  end  to  Lewis  XII.  We 
find,  that  there  were  chiefly  two  princes  of  greater 
abilities  than  himfelf ;  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and 
the  Pope.  Lewis  made  other  powers  afraid  of  him 
a  very  little  while  ;  but  ever  after,  he  had  reafon  to 
fear  the  combined  forces  of  Europe. 

While  he  was  lofing  Milan  and  Genoa,  together 
with  his  treafures  and  his  troops,  they  were  depri- 
ving him  alfo  of  a  rampart  which  defended  France 
againft  Spain.  His  ally  and  relation,  John  d'Al- 
bret,  was  fuddenly  dripped  of  his  territories  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  defended  this  outrage 
by  a  pretence  of  religion  :  for  he  faid,  that  he  had 
a  bull  of  Pope  Julius  II.  which  excommunicated 
Johnd'Albret,  as  an  adherent  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  of  the  council  t)f  Pifa.  Navarre  has  been  ever 
fincc  incorporated  with  the  Spanifli  monarchy. 

In  order  the  better  to  underftand  the  policy  of 
this  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  famous  for  conftantly 

pretending 
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pretending  to  what  he  was  conflantly  violating, 
namely,  lincerity  and  religion,  we  muft  fee  how 
artfully  he  made  this  conquell.  lie  propofed  to  his 
fon -in-law  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  to  join 
their  forces  in  order  to  recover  Guienne,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Englifii,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  thence  above  100  years.  The  young  King  of 
England  *,  pleafed  with  the  projcfV,  fends  a  fleet  to 
Bifcay.  Ferdinand  makes  vXt  of  the  Englifh  army 
to  conquer  Navarre,  and  leaves  the  Englifii  to  rcim- 
bark  for  their  own  country,  without  making  any 
attempt  upon  Guienne,  the  invafion  of  which  was 
impra(n:icable.  Thus  he  deceived  his  fon-in-law, 
after  having  tricked  his  relation  the  King  of  Naples, 
King  Lewis  XII.  the  Venetians,  and  the  Pope.  In 
Spain  he  was  called  the  Wife^  the  Prudent ;  in  Ita- 
ly the  Pious  ;  in  France  and  in  England  the  Perfi- 
dious . 

Lewis  XII.  had  put  Guienne  into  a  good  pof^arc 
of  defence  ;  but  he  was  not  fo  lucky  in  Picardy. 
Henry  VIII.  embraced  this  time  of  calamity  as  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  an  irruption  on  this  fide 
into  France,  which  was  always  open  to  the  Englifii 
by  the  gates  of  Calais. 

This  young  King,  fired  with  ambition  and  with 
courage,  attacked  France  by  himfelf,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  fuccours  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
or  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  his  allies.  The 
old  Emperor,  always  enterprifing,  and  always  poor, 
ferved  in  the  King  of  England's  army,  and  was  not 
aQiamed  to  receive  a  pay  of  lOO  crov/ns  a-day. 
Henry  VIII.  v.'ith  his  Englifii  troops,  alone  feemed 
likely  to  revive  the  fatal  times  of  Poi<fliers  and  A- 
gincourt.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Guinegafle,  which  is  called //^^  battle  of 
the  fpurs.  He  took  Terouane,  which  is  now  de- 
ftroyed ;    f  and  he   alfo   made  himfcif  mafter  of 

M  2  Tournay, 
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Tournay,  a  city  time  immemorial  incorporated  with 
France,  and  the  cradle  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Lewis  XII.  had  buried  his  wdfe  Anne  of  Britany, 
and  now  concluded  a  peace  with  Henry  VIII.  by 
marrying  his  filler  Mary  of  England  :  but  whereas 
kings,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  receive  a  dower 
with  their  wives,  Lewis  paid  one.  It  coft  him 
100,000  crowns  to  marry  his  conqueror's  fjfter. 
Thus  having  been  obliged  at  the  fame  time  to  fub- 
rnit  to  the  extortions  of  the  Englifh  and  of  the 
Swifs,  having  been  always  deceived  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  having  been  driven  from  his  Ita- 
lian conquefts  by  the  fteadinefs  of  Julius  II.  he  fooa 
after  finiflied  his  career  *. 

As  he  laid  very  few  taxes,  he  was  called  the  fa- 
iher  of  his  people.  But  the  heroes  with  whom 
France  at  that  time  abounded,  would  likewife  have 
given  him  the  title  of  their  father,  if,  by  raifing 
neceflary  taxes,  he  had  preferved  his  territories  in 
Ita'v.  given  a  check  to  the  Swifs,  afforded  effeiSlual 
alTiftance  to  Navarre,  and  repulfed  the  EnglKh. 

But  though  he  w^as  unfortunate  abroad,  he  was 
far  from  being  fo  at  home.  All  that  he  can  be  re- 
proached with,  is  the  fale  of  employments,  which, 
in  his  reign,  did  not  extend  to  judicial  offices.  In 
a  reign  of  feventecn  years,  he  raifed  by  this  means 
the  fum  of  1,200,000  livres,  in  the  diocefe  of  Paris 
only.  But  the  land-tax,  and  the  duties  on  merchan- 
dife,  were  very  moderate.  It  was  always  his  parti- 
cular attention,  not  to  lay  any  heavy  burden  on  the 
people.  He  did  not  think  he  was  King  of  France, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  private  perfon  is  lord  of 
his  cftate,  merely  to  draw  his  fubflftence  from  it. 
There  was  no  new  import  in  his  time  :  and  when 
Fromentau  prefented  to  that  fquandcrer  Henry  III. 
in  1580,  a  comparative  account  of  what  was  exa^fl- 
ed  under  this  unhappy  prince,  with  what  was  paid 

under 
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under  Lewis  XII. ;  at  each  article  there  appeared  an 
immenfe  Turn  for  Henry  ill.  and  a  very  moderate 
one  for  Lewis,  if  it  was  an  old  duty  j  but  if  it  was 
an  extraordinary  tax,  at  the  article  Lewis  XII, 
there  was  a  cypher  only  :  and  unhappily  this  ac- 
count of  what  was  not  paid  under  Lewis  XII. 
and  of  what  was  exadled  by  Henry  HI.  contains  a 
large  volume. 

This  King's  revenue  was  only  about  thirteen 
millions ;  but  thefe  thirteen  millions  were  e«[uiva- 
lent  to  near  fifty  of  our  prefent  money.  Provifions 
were  at  that  time  much  cheaper,  and  the  ftate  was 
not  in  debt.  It  is  not  thciefore  to  be  wondered, 
that  this  flender  revenue,  with  prudent  manage- 
ment, enabled  him  to  live  in  fplendor,  and  to  make 
plenty  fiourifh  throughout  his  kingdom.  He  took 
care  that  jultice  (hould  be  adminiftered  in  every 
province,  expeditioufly,  impartially,  and  with  as 
little  expence  as  poffible.  The  judges  fees  were 
forty  times  lefs  than  what  they  are  at  prefent.  In 
the  bailiwick  of  Paris,  there  were  only  49  ferjeants, 
and  now  there  are  above  500.  It  is  true,  that  Pa- 
ris was  not  then  the  fifth  part  of  what  it  is  in 
our  days.  But  the  number  of  officers  of  juftice 
has  increafed  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
city  of  Paris  ;  and  the  evils  infeparabie  from  great 
towns,  have  bepn  augmented  more  than  the  number 
of  inhabitants. 

Lewis  XII.  was  the  firfl  King  of  France  that  fe- 
cured  the  hulbandman  againlt  the  rapacioufnefs  of 
the  foldiers,  and  that  inliidted  capital  punifliments 
on  the  gendarmes  who  extorted  any  thing  from  the 
peafants.  Five  gendarmes  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  country -people  were  ever  afterwards  unmoleft- 
ed.  If  he  was  neither  a  great  hero,  nor  a  great  po- 
litician, he  had  acv^uii  ed  far  more  foiid  glory,  that 
of  being  a  good  king  ;  and  his  memory  will  be  al- 
ways precious  to  polterity. 

M  3  CHAP, 
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Of  England,  and  its  misfortunes  after  invading 
France.  Of  Margaret  s^f  jinjou,  wife  of  Hen' 
ryVL  &c. 

IN  the  midft  of  the  feveral  difTenfions  with  which 
Italy  was  continually  rent,  Pope  Julius  II.  refo- 
lute  in  his  defign  of  clearing  his  country  of  foreign- 
ers, increafed  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papal 
fee,  far  beyond  any  thing  his  predeceiTors  had  ever 
enjoyed.  He  had  difmembered  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia  from  the  dukedom  of  Milan;  and  having  joined 
them  to  the  ecclefiaftic  ftate,  by  the  confent  of  the 
Emperor  himfelf,  with  this  memorable  action  he 
concluded  his  pontificate  and  his  life  *. 

Venice,  though  at  war  with  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic, King  of  Naples,  was  ftill  a  powerful  flate, 
being  able  to  withftand  at  the  fame  time  the  attacks 
both  of  the  Mahometans  and  of  the  Chrlftians, 
Germany  was  at  peace.  England  began  again  to 
be  formidable.  But  we  mud  inquire  into  the  caufes 
that  weakened  this  kingdom,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  recovered  its  ftrength. 

The  diftempered  brain  of  Charles  VI.  had  been 
the  ruin  of  France  ;  and  the  weak  head  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  was  the  caufe  of  the  calamities  of  England. 

The  relations  of  this  prince  began  with  quarrel- 
ling about  the  adminiftration  in  his  youth  f  ;  juft  as 
the  relations  of  Charles  VI.  flung  every  thing  into 
confufion,  that  they  might  command  in  his  name. 
At  Paris,  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  caufes  a  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to  be  aflalTinated ;  and  at  London,  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Glouceftcr,  the  King's  aunt,  is  accufed  of 
having  attempted  to  take  away  her  nephew's  life 
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by  witchcraft.  A  wretched  fortune-teller,  and  a 
fooliQi  or  knavi/h  prieft,  who  called  themfclves  con" 
jurersy  were  burnt  alive  for  this  pretended  confpt- 
racy.  The  Duchefs  was  fentenced  to  make  an  ho- 
norable amande  in  her  (hift,  and  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment.  The  fpirit  of  philofophy  was  yet  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  this  illand,  that  it  was  the 
centre  of  fuperftition  and  cruelty. 

Moft  of  the  quarrels  of  princes  end  in  marriages. 
Charles  VII.  made  a  match  between  Henry  VI.  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou  *,  daughter  of  Reyner  of  An- 
jou,  ICkig  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Count 
of  Maine  ;  who,  with  all  thefe  titles,  had  no  domi- 
nions, nor  fo  much  as  a  fmall  dower  to  give  his 
daughter.  Very  few  princefles  were  ever  more  un- 
fortunate in  a  father  and  in  a  hulband.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  of  unfhaken 
courage  ;  to  a  degree  that  flie  might  juftly  be  ftyled 
an  heroine,  if  (he  had  not  begun  by  fuUying  her  vir* 
tues  with  a  crime.  She  had  every  political  ability, 
and  every  military  virtue.  But  fhe  fometimes  gave 
into  thofe  cruelties,  which  ambition,  war,  and 
factions  infpire.  Her  temerity,  and  the  pufillani- 
mity  of  her  hulband,  were  the  original  fource  of 
the  public  calamities. 

She  wanted  to  govern  ;  which  flie  could  not  do, 
without  getting  rid  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
King's  uncle  f,  and  hulband  of  that  very  Duchefs 
who  had  been  already  facrificed  to  her  enemies, 
and  was  now  confined  in  prifon.  The  Duke  was 
arrefted,  under  pretence  of  a  new  confpiracy,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  This 
outrageous  proceeding  rendered  the  Queen's  admi- 
niftration,  and  the  King's  name,  odipus.  The  Eng- 
lifli  feldom  hate  their  princes,  without  confpiring 
againft  them.  There  was  at  that  time  in  England  a 
defcendent  of  Edward  III.  whofe  branch  was  one 
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degree  nearer  to  the  common  flock  than  that  which 
fat  upon  the  throne.  This  was  the  Duke  of  York. 
He  wore  in  his  arms  a  white  rofe,  and  Henry  VI. 
of  the  branch  of  Lancafter,  wore  a  red  rofe.  This 
is  the  original  of  thofe  famous  names,  confecrated 
to  civil  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  fa6lions  in  England,  they 
muft  be  protected  by  a  parliament,  till  this  parlia- 
ment becomes  the  flave  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Duke  of  York,  in  parliament,  impeaches  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  *,  prime  minifter  and  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  who,  by  thefe  two  titles,  had  done  enough 
to  incur  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  We  have  here  a 
ftrange  example  of  the  efFe^V  of  popular  averfion. 
The  court,  to  content  the  people,  banifhes  the 
prime  minifler  out  of  England  ;  who,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  fentence,  imbarks  for  France.  The 
captain  of  a  man  of  war  flationed  on  the  coall, 
falls  in  with  the  fhip  in  w^hich  this  minifler  failed, 
and  afks,  who  is  on  board  i  The  mafter  anfwers, 
that  he  is  carrying  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  France. 
*'  You  fhall  not  carry  a  man  abroad,''  fays  the  cap- 
tain, '*  that  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;  '* 
and  immediately  he  orders  his  head  to  be  flruckoffl 
Thus  the  Engiifh  behaved  in  full  peace :  but  the 
civil  war  foon  opened  a  more  dreadful  fcene. 

Henry  VI.  was  fubjedl  to  a  kind  of  weaknefs, 
which,  for  years  together,  rendered  him  unfit  for 
all  bufinefs.  This  fame  century  beheld  three  fovc- 
reigns  in  Europe,  whom  the  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  the  brain  involved  in  the  heaviefl  cala- 
mities, the  Emperor  Wenceflaus,  Charles  VI.  King 
of  France,  and  Henry  VI.  of  England.  One  of 
ihofe  unfortunate  years  f,  when  the  King  was 
greatly  diibrdcred,  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  par- 
ty gained  a  fuperiority  in  the  council.  T\\q  King, 
like  a  perfon  recovered  from  a  long  lethargy,  o- 
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pened  his  eyes,  and  perceived  he  had  loft  his  au- 
thority. Queen  Margaret  advifed  him  to  fhew  him- 
felf  a  king  :  but  this  he  could  not  do  without  draw- 
ing the  fword.  The  Duke  of  York  having  been 
expelled  the  council,  foon  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  Henry  was  dragged  to  the  battle  of 
St  Alban's,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  pri*- 
foner.  The  Duke  of  York  condudled  him  in  tri- 
umph to  London ;  yet  he  was  not  dethroned,  but 
fufFered  ftill  to  bear  the  title  of  King  * ;  as  for 
the  Duke,  he  affumed  to  himfelf  that  of  Prote^or, 
a  title  already  known  to  the  Englifli. 

Henry  VI.  often  infirm  in  body,  and  always  m 
mind,  was  little  better  than  a  prifoner  attended 
with  the  pageantry  of  a  king.  The  Qiieen  wanted 
to  break  his  fetters,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  he r- 
felf.  And  indeed  her  courasje  exceeded  her  misfor- 
tunes.  She  raifed  an  army,  according  to  the  cu- 
flom  of  levying  troops  in  thofe  days,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  lords  of  her  party  ;  and  having  perfua- 
dcd  her  hufband  to  retire  out  of  London,  fhe  be- 
came the  general  of  his  army.  Thus  the  Englifb, 
in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time,  faw  four  Frenchwo- 
men who  had  the  condudling  of  troops,  the  wife 
of  the  Count  of  Montfort  in  Britany,  the  wife  of 
King  Edward  H.  in  England,  the  maid  of  Orleans  in 
France,  and  this  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

f  The  Queen  drew  up  the  army  herfelf  in  batta^ 
lia,  and  fought  clofe  to  her  hufband  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Northampton.  The  Duke  of  York,  her 
inveterate  enemy,  was  not  in  the  oppofite  army  ; 
but  his  eldeft  fon,  the  Earl  of  March,  was  there 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  civil  war  under  a  per- 
fon  of  the  grcateft  renown.  This  was  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  a  man  of  fingular  artifice  for  conduc- 
ing affairs  in  thofe  troublefome  days,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  moll  undaunted  courage  in  the 
*  MJ;.  t  1460. 
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^q\6,  ;  a  man.  In  fhort,  fruitful  in  expedients,  ca- 
pable of  attempting  every  thing,  and  formed,  as  it 
were,  to  difpofe  of  crowns.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick's good  genius  prevailed  over  Margaret  of  An- 
jou  ;  fo  that  her  army  was  defeated.  This  princefs 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  King  her  hu(band 
made  prifoner  in  his  tent  ;  and  while  the  unhappy 
prince  was  ftretching  out  his  arms  to  his  wife,  (he 
was  obliged  precipitately  to  fly  away  with  her  fon 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  viflorious  party  re- 
condu<5led  the  King  the  fecond  time  to  his  capital, 
where  he  prcferved  the  appearance  of  a  king,  with 
the  reality  of  a  prifoner. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned  ;  and  now  the 
Duke  of  York,  heretofore  Protestor,  demanded 
another  title.  He  claimed  the  crown,  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  Edward  III.  to  the  exclufion  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  born  of  a  younger  branch.  This  great  que- 
flion  between  the  King  and  the  pretender  to  the 
crown,  was  folemnly  argued  in  the  houfe  of  Lords* 
Each  fide  gave  in  his  reafons  in  writing,  as  at  com- 
mon trials.  The  Duke  of  York,  notwitftanding 
his  fuccefs  in  the  field,  could  not  obtain  a  complete 
vi(5\:ory  in  parliament.  Here  it  was  decided,  that 
King  Henry  fliould  continue  to  reign  for  life,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York  fliould  fuccccd  him,  to  the 
exclufion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  this  bill  a 
claufe  was  added,  which  became  a  frefli  fource  of 
war  and  difluibance,  that  if  the  King  broke  thro* 
this  law,  the  crown  from  that  moment  fliould  be 
forfeited  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  notwithflianding  her  defeat, 
her  precipitate  flight,  her  diflance  from  her  hulhand, 
and  her  having  to  contend  with  the  vi<5lorious  Duke 
of  York,  with  London,  and  with  the  parliament, 
ftill  did  not  lofe  courage.  She  ran  about  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
till;  by  foliciting  her  old  friends,  and  raifing  new 
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ones,  ftie  formed  at  laft  another  army.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  thefe  were  not  regular  troops,  long 
trained  to  difcipline,  and  paid  by  one  commander. 
Each  lord  brought  as  many  men  into  the  field  as  he 
could  tumultuoufly  colledl ;  and  as  to  ammunition 
and  pay,  they  procured  that  by  pillage.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
come  quickly  to  an  engagement,  or  to  difperfc. 
The  Queen  at  length  having  drawn  together  a  bo- 
dy of  18,000  men  *,  came  up  with  her  enemy  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name, 
at  Wakefield.  Fortune  that  day  favoured  her  cou- 
rage. The  enemy's  army  was  defeated ;  the  Duke 
of  York  fell  in  the  engagement ;  and  his  fecond  fon, 
Rutland,  was  killed  in  the  purfuit.  The  father's 
head,  with  thofc  of  fome  of  the  general  officers, 
\vas  fixed  upon  the  wall,  where  they  long  remained 
a  monument  of  their  defeat. 

Margaret,  now  vi*Storious,  marches  up  to  Lon- 
don,  in  order  to  fet  the  King  her  huiband  at  liber- 
ty. The  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  foul  of  the  York 
party,  had  ftill  an  army,  in  which  he  dragged 
about  the  captive  King.  The  two  armies  met  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  Alban's,  a  place  famous 
for  more  battles  than  one  ;  and  the  Qiieen  had  alfo 
the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  the  vi<Story  \.  Here 
file  had  the  fingular  pleafure  of  feeing  the  terrible 
Earl  of  Warwick  flying  before  her,  and  of  reftoring 
her  huiband  on  the  field  of  battle  to  his  liberty  and 
to  his  authoiity.  Never  had  woman  greater  fuc- 
cefs,  nor  greater  glory  ;  but  the  triumph  was  very 
fliort.  The  city  of  London  fliil  held  out  ;  for 
Warwick  had  taken  care  to  fecure  it  in  his  intereft. 
The  Queen  therefore  could  neither  gain  admittance, 
nor  pretend  to  force  the  city  with  fo  weak  an  ar- 
my. The  Earl  of  March,  the  Duke  of  York's  el- 
defi  fon,  was  in  the  town,  breathing  fury  and   rc- 
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venge.  The  Queen,  after  her  vi^lories,  was  obli- 
ged to  retire  to  the  north  of  England,  where  fhe 
endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  her  party,  which  was 
become  now  more  confiderable  by  the  royal  pre- 
fence. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Warwick  finding  himfelf 
mailer  in  London,  alTembles  the  people  in  a  field 
not  far  from  the  city-gates,  and  prefenting  the 
Duke  of  York's  fon  to  them,  JV/^ic/?,  fays  he,  will 
you  have  for  your  king ;  either  this  young  prince, 
or  Henry  of  Lancafter  ?  The  people  anfwered, 
Tork,  The  voice  of  the  multitude  fupplied  the 
place  of  a  parliament,  for  there  was  none  fitting  at 
that  time.  Warwick  afiembled  a  few  lords  and 
bi/hops,  who  voted,  that  Henry  VI.  of  Lancafter 
had  broke  through  the  aifl  of  parliament,  bccaufe 
his  wife  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  her  huf- 
band.  The  young  Duke  of  York  was  therefore 
proclaimed  King  in  London,  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
luard  IV.  while  his  father's  head  was  ftill  upon 
York  walls,  for  having  been  guilty  of  high  treafon. 
Thus  was  Henry  VI.  deprived  of  his  crown,  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land in  his  cradle,  and  after  he  had  reigned  eight 
and  thirty  years,  free  from  every  reproach  but  that 
of  wcaknefs. 

As  foon  as  the  Queen  received  this  news,  (he  af- 
fembled  an  army  of  60,000  men  in  the  north  of 
England.  This  was  a  prodigious  effort  ;  but  fiie 
ventured  this  time  neither  her  hulband's  perfon,  nor 
her  own,  nor  that  of  her  fon.  Warwick  led  his 
young  king,  at  the  bead  of  40,000  men,  a^ainft 
the  Queen's  army  ;  and  came  up  with  them  at 
Towton,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire,  on  the 
borders  of  York  (hire  f.  Here  was  fought  the 
bloodieft  battle  that  ever  depopulated  England  ;  for 
xiotemporary  writers  make  the  number  of  the  (lain 
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to  amount  to  36,000  men.  Warwick  gained  a 
complete  vi(5lory,  by  which  the  young  king  was 
fettled  on  the  throne.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  this 
diftreffed  fituation,  fled  into  Scotland,  with  her 
hulband  and  her  fon.  After  the  battle.  King  Ed- 
ward ordered  his  father's  head  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  walls  of  York,  and  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  among  the  enemy  to  be  put  in  its  flead. 
In  the  courfe  of  thefc  horrid  wars,  each  party  ia 
their  turn  put  their  prifoners  to  death  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  executioner.  England  was  thus  a 
theatre  of  bloodflied,  where  they  were  continually 
erefting  fcaffolds  on  the  very  field  of  battle. 


CHAP.         XXV. 

OfEdvoardW.     Of  Margaret  of  Anjou,   and  thi 
death  of  Henry -V I. 

THE  intrepidity  of  Margaret  ftill  continued  fu- 
perior  to  her  misfortunes.  Finding  but  very 
little  encouragement  in  Scotland,  (he  crofFes  over 
into  France  through  the  midfl:  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 
She  applies  for  fuccours  to  Lewis  XL  who  was 
then  in  the  beginning  of  his  leign  :  and  thoughj, 
through  bad  policy,  he  refufes  her,  yet  fhe  is  not: 
diflieaitened.  She  borrows  money  and  fhips ;  and 
after  having  obtained  a  fupply  of  500  men,  flie 
fets  fail,  but  in  her  paflage  is  feparated  by  a  ftorni 
from  her  litde  fleet.  At  length  fhe  lands  in  Eng- 
land, where  flie  aflTembles  fome  forces  ;  and  deter- 
mining again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  fearlefs  flie 
expofes  her  own  perfon,  in  company  with  her  huf- 
band  and  her  fon  *.  Another  battle  is  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  where  Die  is  like- 
wife  defeated.  After  this  overthrow,  flie  is  left 
*  M62. 
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deftitute  of  all  relief.  Her  hufband  flies  on  one 
j(ide,  herfelf  and  her  fon  on  the  other,  without  do- 
meftics  or  attendants,  and  expofed-to  all  the  acci- 
dents and  injuries  of  life.  In  the  purfuit,  Henry 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  who  brought  him  back 
with  ignominy  to  London,  where  they  confined 
him  to  the  tower.  Margaret  had  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape  with  her  fon  into  France,  to  her  father 
Reyner  of  Anjou,  who  could  afford  her  nothing  but 
compaflion. 

The  young  King  Edward  IV.  having  been  thus 
crowned  by  the  hands  of  Warwick,  by  him  deli- 
vered of  all  his  enemies,  and  by  him  made  mafler 
of  Henry's  perfon,  was  in  peaceable  pofTellion  of 
the  throne.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  at  his  eafe,  he 
grew  ungrateful.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
been  a  father  to  him,  was  negotiating  with  France 
a  match  between  this  prince  and  Bonne  of  Savoy, 
fifter  to  Lewis  XL's  queen.  When  the  marriage 
was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  Ed- 
ward happening  to  fee  Ellfabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Gray,  falls  in  love  with  her  *,  then  marries  her  in 
private,  and  at  length  declares  her  his  Queen,  with- 
out acquainting  Warwick.  After  giving  him  this 
offence,  he  flights  him,  removes  him  from  his 
council,  and  makes  him  his  irreconcileable  enemy. 
Warwick's  cunning  was  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
he  foon  exerted  both  in  revenging  himfelf  of  Ed- 
ward. He  feduced  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
King's  brother ;  he  fet  England  again  in  flames  ; 
and  it  was  no  longer  the  red  rofi  againfl  the  ivhiie, 
but  a  civil  war  betwixt  the  King  and  his  provoked 
fubjecSt.  Battles,  truces,  negotiations,  treafons, 
fuccceded  each  other  with  the  greatefl  rapidity. 
At  length  Warwick  having  driven  the  perfon  whom 
he  had  made  king  out  of  England,  went  to  the 
tower  to  relcafe  that  very  King  Henry  VI.  whoni 
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he  had  depofed,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the 
throne  *.  This  Earl  was  called  the  King-maker, 
The  parliaments  were  little  more  than  the  echoes 
of  the  will  of  the  ftrongeft.  Warwick  caufed  one 
to  be  called  ;  which  immediately  rcftored  Henry  to 
all  his  rights,  and  declared  that  fame  Edward  IV. 
on  whom  they  had  a  few  years  before  conferred 
the  crown,  a  traitor  and  ufurpcr.  We  are  not  yet 
come  to  the  cataftrophe  of  this  long  and  bloody 
tragedy.  Edward  IV.  had  taken  flieltcr  in  Holland, 
but  had  ftill  a  powerful  party  in  England,  whither 
he  returned  after  feven  months  banifhment.  His 
partifans  opened  the  gates  of  London  to  him  ;  and 
Henry,  the  fport  of  fortune,  juft  after  his  reftora- 
tion,  was  fent  again  to  the  tower.  His  wife, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  ever  ready  to  fuccour  him,  and 
ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  was  at  that  very  time 
upon  her  return  to  England,  with  her  fon  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  at  her  landing  received  the  news  of 
this  frefh  difafter.  Warwick,  who  had  been  fo 
long  her  perfecutor,  was  now  become  her  defender, 
and  marched  againft  Edward.  Thus  there  were 
ftill  fome  hopes  left  for  this  unfortunate  queen  : 
but  fcarce  had  (he  heard  of  her  hulband's  frefli  im- 
prifonment,  when  a  fecond  courier  comes  to  ac- 
quaint her,  as  flie  was  yet  upon  the  coafl  f,  that 
Edward  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  flain  in  the  engagement. 
It  is  amazing,  that,  after  fuch  a  multitude  of  dif. 
afters,  a  woman  fhould  ftill  have  ventured  to  try 
her  fortune.  But  her  undaunted  courage  always 
procured  her  friends.  Whofocver  had  a  party  in 
England,  was  fure,  at  the  expiration  of  fome  time, 
of  finding  his  partifans  ftrengthened  by  the  averfion; 
of  the  people  againft  the  court  and  the  miniftry. 
This,  in  fome  meafure,  was  as  good  as  an  army  to 
Hargaret  of  Anjou,    after  fuch  a  number  of  revo- 
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lutions  and  defeats.  There  was  fcarce  a  county  In 
England  where  flie  had  not  fought ;  but  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  and  Tewklbury  park  was  the  lafl  field 
of  battle.  She  commanded  the  troops  in  perfon, 
and  led  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  the  ranks  : 
the  battle  was  obflinate  *,  but  at  length  vid^ory  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Edward.  The  Queen  milTing 
her  fon  in  the  confufion  of  the  purfuii,  and  being 
able  to  get  no  tidings  of  him,  fainted  away.  In 
this  condition  fhe  lay  a  long  time  on  a  car,  and,  up- 
on coming,  to  herfelf,  faw  her  fon  taken  prifoner, 
and  her  conqueror  Edward  before  her.  The  mo- 
ther and  the  ion  were  parted  :  flic  was  condu(fl:ed 
t*)  London,  and  fcnt  to  the  very  tower  where  the 
King  her  hufband  was  confined.  While  the  mo- 
ther was  difpofed  of  in  this  manner,  Edward  turn- 
ing himfeJf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  How  came  you 
to  be  fo  daring,  faid  he,  as  to  put  foot  Into  my  do' 
?mmoni  F  I  am  come  into  my  father"* s  territories^ 
replied  the  Prince,  to  revenge  his  caufe,  and  to. 
rcjciie  my  inheritance  out  of  your  hands.  Edward 
was  fo  provoked  at  this  reply,  that  he  flruck  him 
with  his  gauntlet :  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  hifto- 
lians  of  that  time,  that  King  EJward^s  own  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  reftored  to  fa- 
vour, and  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  together  with 
fome  lords,  fell  like  fo  many  wild  hearts  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  inhumanly  butchered  him. 
When  the  firft  perfons  of  the  realm  could  commit 
fuch  barbarities,  what  notion  muft  we  form  of  the 
common  people  ?  They  did  not  fpare  the  life  of 
any  one  prifoner ;  and  now  they  refolved  to  put 
Henry  VI.  to  death.  The  refpe<^t  which,  in  ihofe 
ferocious  times,  they  had  entertained  for  above 
forty  years  for  the  pcrfonal  virtues  of  this  monarchy 
had  hitherto  reftrained  the  hands  of  thofe  aflaflins  ; 
but  aficr  they  had  thus  murdered  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  thej'  began  to  have  lefs  regard  for  the  King. 
That  very  Duke  of  Gloucefter  who  had  imbrued 
Jiis  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  fon  *,  went  himfelf 
to  the  tower  to  murder  the  father.^  They  fpared 
Margaret  of  Anjou's  life,  becaufe  they  expefied 
the  French  would  ranfom  her.  And  fo  it  fell  out 
four  years  afterwards,  when  Edward,  having  efta- 
bli/hed  peace  at  home,  went  over  to  Calais  to  de- 
clare war  againft  France.  Lewis  XI.  concluded  a 
fliameful  treaty,  by  which  he  prevailed  upon  him, 
for  a  fum  of  money,  to  return  to  England  ;  and, 
by  the  fame  agreement,  he  gave  him  50,000  crowns 
for  the  heroine's  ranfom.  This  was  a  great  fum 
to  the  Englifh,  who  were  impoveriftied  by  the 
wars  of  France,  and  by  ±eir  own  domeftic  di/Ten- 
fions.  Margaret,  after  having  defended  the  rights 
of  her  hulband  and  of  her  fon  in  twelve  battles,., 
died  in  1482,  the  mod  unfortunate,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  murder  of  her  hulband's  uncle,  the  moft 
venerable  queen,  wife,  and  mother,  in  Europe. 


CHAP.         XXVL 

Continuation  of  the  troubles  of  England  under  Ed- 
•ward  IV.  under  the  tyrant  Richard  III.  and  till 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

ED  WARD  IV.  was  now  peaceably  feated  on  the 
throne  :  the  triumph  of  the  white  rofe  was 
complete,  and  its  power  cemented  by  the  blood  oF 
almoft  all  the  princes  of  the  red  rofe.  Upon  con- 
fidering  the  conduct  of  Edward  1V»  there  is  no  bo- 
dy but  would  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  barbarous 
prince,  whofe  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with 
glutting  his  revenge  j  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  plea- 
fure,  as  much  intangled  in  the  intrigues  of  women 
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as  in  thofe  of  flate.  He  did  not  want  the  regal 
dignity  to  render  himfelf  agreeable.  Nature  had 
formed  him  the  handfomeft,  as  well  as  the  moil 
amorous  man  of  his  time  ;  and  yet,  by  a  furprifmg 
contraft,  had  infufed  into  his  breali  fuch  a  propen- 
fity  to  cruelty  as  fills  us  with  horror.  He  ordered 
his  brother  Clarence  to  be  tried  for  his  life  on  the 
moft  frivolous  pretences ;  and  the  only  grace  he 
ihewed  him  was,  the  permitting  him  to  chufe  his 
kind  of  death  *.  Clarence  defired  to  be  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  wine ;  a  very  odd  and  unaccountable 
fancy. 

The  fecret  of  pleafing  bis  fubje6ts  was,  to  make 
war  againft  France.  We  have  already  feen,  under 
the  article  of  Lewis  XI.  how  Edward  IV.  crofled 
the  fea  in  1474,  and  by  how  fhameful  a  policy 
Lewis  XL  gave  a  fum  of  money  to  this  King,  at 
that  time  lefs  powerful  and  lefs  fettled  on  the 
tbione  than  himfelf,  to  perfuade  him  to  return  to 
Engbnd.  To  purchafe  peace  of  an  enemy,  is  en« 
abling  him  to  wage  war.  Edward  therefore  pro- 
pofed  to  his  parliament,  in  148^,  to  invade  France 
again.  Never  was  there  a  propofal  accepted  of 
with  more  general  joy.  But  juft  as  he  was  prepa- 
ring for  this  expedition,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  for- 
ty-two f . 

As  he  was  of  a  very  robuft  conftitution,  his  bro- 
ther, Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  was  fufpecfted 
of  having  hallened  his  days  by  poifon.  This  was 
not  judging  rafhly  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  a 
monfter,  born  to  perpetrate  even  the  moft  horrid 
crimci;  in  cool  blood. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  behind  him,  the  eldeft 
of  whom,  named  EdivardW  was  at  that  time  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  Gloucefter  formed  the  defign 
of  tuking  thcfe  two  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  their  mother,  and  of  caufing  them  to  be 
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murdered,  in  order  to  make  way  for  himfelf  to  the 
throne.  He  employed  every  kind  of  diffimulation 
and  artifice  to  get  the  children  into  his  power  5 
which  as  foon  as  he  had  effefted,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  fent  to  the  tower,  as  he  pretended,  for  theii? 
greater  fafety.  But  when  this  double  affaffinatioa 
was  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  met  with  an  obftacle 
in  his  way.  His  emifTaries  having  founded  Lord 
Hallings,  a  man  of  a  four  difpofition,  found  him 
too  much  attached  to  the  young  king,  ever  to  be 
any  way  acceffory  to  his  death.  Gloucefter  per- 
ceiving fuch  a  fecret  in  fuch  dangerous  hands,  did 
not  hefitate  a  moment  about  what  he  had  to  do. 
The  council  of  ftate  was  met  in  the  tower,  and  Ha- 
ftings  was  at  the  board.  The  Duke  enters  with  his 
myrmidons,  and  going  up  to  Lord  Haftings,  /  ar^ 
reft  you,  fays  he,  for  the  crimes  you  have  com- 
7nttt€d»  What !  me,  my  Lord  ?  anfwered  the  ac- 
cufed.  TeSf  thee,  traitor,  fays  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  ;  and  at  that  very  infliint,  he  ordered  his  head 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  prefence  of  the  council  *. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  perfon  who  knew  his- 
fecret,  and  defpifmg  thofe  forms  of  law  by  which 
the  moft  flagitious  crimes  were  juftified  in  England, 
he  hires  an  infamous  fet  of  wretches,  of  the  very 
fcum  of  the  people,  who  affemble  in  Guildhall,  and 
tumultuoufly  declare  that  they  will  have  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  for  their  king.  The  next  day, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  followed  by  this 
rabble,  goes  and  offers  him  the  crown  :  he  accepts 
of  it  ;  and  is  crowned  without  calling  a  parliament, 
or  without  the  leaft  pretext  for  this  irregular  pro- 
ceeding. He  only  caufed  it  to  be  rumoured,  that 
King  Edward)  his  brother,  was  born  in  adultery, 
fhewing  thus  that  he  was  not  afhamed  to  diflionour 
hjs  mother.  And  indeed  it  was  very  improbable  that 
Edwaid  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  fliouldhave 
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been  born  of  the  fame  father.  The  firft  was  a  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  the  fecond  was  dif- 
torted  in  every  part  of  his  body,  while  the  defor- 
mity of  his  countenance  was  as  hideous  as  the  ini- 
quity of  his  mind. 

He  founded  thus  his  right  entirely  on  his  mo- 
ther's fliame ;  pretending  that  he  alone  was  legiti- 
mate, and  his  nephews  the  fons  of  a  baftard. 
*  Scarce  was  he  crowned,  when  one  Tyrrel  Wrang- 
led the  young  king  and  his  brother  in  the  tower. 
The  nation  were  apprifed  of  this  horrid  murder, 
and  only  murmured  in  piivate,  fo  greatly  were  they 
changed  with  the  times.  The  Duke  of  Gioucefter, 
under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  enjoyed  two  years 
and  an  half  the  fruit  of  the  greateft  of  all  crimes 
that  England  had  yet  beheld,  notwithftanding  it 
had  been  {o  much  accuftohied  to  fcenes  of  horror 
and  iniquity. 

During  this  /hort  enjoyment  of  the  crown,  he 
fummoned  a  parliament,  in  which  he  ventured  to 
have  his  right  examined.  There  are  particular 
times  in  which  the  people  are  cowardly,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cruelty  of  their  matters.  This  parlia- 
ment declared,  that  the  mother  of  Richard  III.  had 
been  guilty  of  adultery  :  that  neither  the  late  King 
Edward,  nor  his  other  brothers,  were  lawful  iffue  : 
that  the  only  legitimate  fon  was  Richard  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  crown  was  his  right,  exclufively 
of  the  two  young  princes  murdered  in  the  tower, 
but  concerning  whofe  death  they  made  not  the  lead 
mention.  The  parliaments  of  England  have  fome- 
times  committed  more  cruelties,  but  never  were 
guilty  of  fo  infamous  an  a<Stion.  Entire  ages  of 
virtue  could  fcarce  wipe  oft'  the  (lain  of  fo  bafe  a 
condefcenfion. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  an  half, 
an  avenger  of  fuch  horrid  crimes  ventured  to  make 
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his  appearance.  After  the  murder  of  fo  many 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  there  was  ftill  left  a 
lingle  fprig  of  the  red  rofe,  concealed  in  Biitany, 
whofe  name  was  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond.  He 
was  not  a  dcfcendent  of  Henry  VI.  but,  like  him, 
he  derived  his  original  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  fon  of  the  great  Edward  HI.  ;  yet  as 
this  defcent  was  by  the  female  line,  and  by  a  very 
ambiguous  marriage  of' this  very  John  of  Gaunt, 
Richmond's  right  to  the  crown  would  have  been 
extremely  precarious,  if  it  had  not  been  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  horror  which  the  nation  had  conceived 
againft  the  crimes  of  Richard  HI.  Henry  was  as  yet 
very  young,  when  he  firft  formed  the  defign  of  re- 
venging the  blood  of  fo  many  princes  ot  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter,  of  punifhing  Richard  HI.  and  of  con- 
quering England.  His  firft  attempt  was  unfuccefs- 
Ibl  ;  and  after  his  party  had  been  defeated,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  for  ihelter  to  Britany.  Richard 
entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  the  minifter 
of  Francis  H.  Duke  of  Britany,  father  of  Anne  of 
Britany,  who  married  Charles  VJII.  and  afterwards 
Lewis  Xn.  The  Duke  himfelf  was  not  capable  of 
fo  bafe  an  aiflion  ;  but  his  rainifter  Landois  was : 
and,  in  fa6l,  he  promifed  to  deliver  up  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  to  the  tyrant.  The  young  prince  fled  in 
a  difguife  from  Britany  to  the  territory  of  Anjou, 
where  he  arrived  but  juft  an  hour  before  the  officers 
that  were  in  purfuit  of  him. 

It  was  the  intereft  of  Charles  VIII.  at  that  time 
King  of  France,  to  protect  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 
The  great  grandfon  of  Charles  VII.  would  have  been 
greatly  deficient  in  his  politics,  if,  having  it  in  his 
power  to  prejudice  the  Englifli,  he  had  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it.  And  yet  Charles  lent  him 
no  more  than  2000  men.  This  was  indeed  enough, 
fuppofing  Richmond's  party  confiderable  :  but  it 
loon   increafcd;    and  Richard  himfelf,  when  he 
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heard  that  his  rival  had  landed  with  fo  fmall  a  force, 
judged  that  he  would  foon  find  an  army.  The 
whole  principality  of  Wales,  where  this  young 
prince  was  born,  armed  in  his  favour.  At  length, 
Richard  and  Richmond  came  to  an  engagement  at 
Bofworth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicefter.  Ri- 
chard wore  the  crown  on  his  head,  intending  there- 
by to  remind  the  foldiers  that  they  were  fighting 
for  their  king  againfi:  a  rebel.  But  Lord  Stanley, 
one  of  his  generals,  who  had  long  with  horror  be- 
held a  crown  ufurped  by  fuch  a  number  of  afTaflina- 
tions,  betrayed  his  unworthy  mailer,  and  went  o- 
ver  with  the  body  of  troops  under  his  command- 
to  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  Richard  had  courage, 
which  was  his  only  virtue.  When  he  faw  the  battle 
grown  defperate,  he  furioufly  ruflied  into  the  midfl 
of  his  enemies,  and  there  received  a  more  glorious 
death  than  he  deferved.  His  body  was  found  a- 
mong  the  flain,  and  was  carried  all  naked  and 
bloody  to  the  town  of  Leicefier  on  horfeback,  his 
head  hanging  on  one  fide,  and  his  feet  on  the  other. 
There  he  was  two  days  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
populace,  who,  refle6ling  on  his  horrid  crimes,  had 
no  fort  of  pity  for  him.  Stanley  took  the  crown 
off  his  head,  after  he  had  been  killed,  and  carried 
it  to  Henry. 

The  viiftors  fang  Te  Deum  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  after  this  prayer,  the  whole  army,  with  one 
common  voice,  cried  out.  Long  live  King  Henry, 
This  day  put  an  end  to  the  difiraftions  with  which 
the  white  and  red  rofes  had  ravaged  England.  The 
throne,  after  fuch  a  number  of  bloody  revolutions, 
was  fettled  at  length  on  a  folid  bafis.  The  misfor- 
tunes which  had  lo  long  perfccuted  the  family  of 
Edward  HI.  were  now  at  an  end  ;  for  Henry  VII. 
by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  reunited  the 
rights  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  in  his 
own  pcrfon.    He  undcrftood  how  to  govern,  as 
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well  as  to  conquer.  His  reign,  which  lafted  four 
and  twenty  years,  with  very  little  difturbance,  foft'- 
ened,  in  lome  meafure,  the  manners  of  the  nation. 
The  parliaments  which  he  called  and  directed,  made 
very  prudent  laws  ;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
was  perfectly  reftored  ;  and  commerce,  which  be- 
gan to  flourifli  under  the  great  Edward  III.  and  had 
been  ruined  during  the  civil  wars,  was  feen  once 
more  to  raife  its  head.  England  indeed  wanted  it. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  its  poverty,  in  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  Henry  VII.  had  to  raife,  by  way  of 
loan,  2000  1.  Sterling  upon  the  city  of  London. 
His  inclination,  joined  to  his  neceffities,  rendered 
him  covetous.  If  he  had  only  been  an  oeconomift, 
he  would  have  been  confidered  as  a  wife  prince  ;  but 
by  a  fordid  parfimony,  and  by  fifcal  acquifitions,  he 
Gained  his  glory.  He  kept  a  private  regifter  of 
what  the  confifcations  were  worth  to  him ;  a  mean- 
nefs  to  which  no  great  princes  ever  defcended.  At 
his  deceafe,  they  found  in  his  coffers  two  millions 
Sterling  :  An  immenfe  fum  !  which  it  would  have 
been  of  far  greater  ufe  to  have  circulated^among  the 
public,  than  to  let  it  lie  dead  in  the  treafury.  But 
in  a  country  where  the  people  were  more  inclined 
to  raife  diflurbances  than  to  grant  money  to  their 
fovereigns,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  the  King^s  ha- 
ving a  hoard. 

His  reign  was  a  little  diflurbcd  by  two  furprifing 
adventures.  A  journeyman-baker,  who  pretended 
to  be  nephew  to  Edward  IV.  dilputed  the  crown 
with  him.  Having  been  taught  by  a  prieft  to  play  his 
part,  he  was  crowned  at  Dublin  *  ;  and  going  over 
to  England,  ventured  to  give  battle  to  the  King  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham.  He  was  taken 
prifoner  ;  but  Henry  thought  he  fliould  (ufficiently 
humble  the  fadion,  by  placing  their  king  in  his 
kitchen,  where  he  ferved  a  long  time  as  a  fcullion. 

*  1487- 
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Enterprifes  of  an  arduous  nature,  though  unfuc- 
cefsful,  oftentimes  excite  a  fpirit  of  imitation  : 
people  are  encouraged  by  a  ftriking  example,  and 
hope  for  better  fuccefs.  Witnefs  the  three  falfc 
Demetrius's,  fucceffively  feen  in  Mufcovy,  and  wit- 
nefs fo  many  other  irapoftors.  The  journeyman- 
baker  was  followed  by  the  fon  of  a  Jew,  broker  at 
Antwerp,  who  a£led  a  better  part. 

This  young  Jew,  whofe  name  was  Perking  pre- 
tended to  be  the  fon  of  Edward  IV.  The  King  of 
France,  defirous  of  fomenting  the  feeds  of  divifion 
in  England,  acknowledged  and  encouraged  him  in 
rhe  beginning,  and  even  entertained  him  at  his 
court ;  but  afterwards,  chufing  to  keep  fair  with 
Henry  VII.  he  abandoned  this  impoftor  to  his  fate. 

*  The  old  Duchefs-dowager  of  Burgundy,  filler 
of  Edward  IV.  and  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
fet  this  fpring  a-going,  acknowledged  the  young 
Jew  as  her  nephew.  He  carried  the  farce  on  much 
longer  than  the  young  journeyman-baker.  His  ma- 
jeftic  fliape,  his  air,  his  valour,  feemcd  to  render 
him  worthy  of  the  rank  he  ufurped.  He  married  a 
princefs  of  the  houfe  of  York,  who  loved  him  even 
after  the  impofture  was  difcovered.  He  kept  the 
King's  forces  at  bay  five  years  ;  he  even  put  Scot- 
land into  motion  f ,  and  knew  how  to  retrieve  his 
loffes.  At  length  he  was  abandoned,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  King,  who  only  condemned  him  to  im- 
prifonmcnt ;  but  upon  attempting  to  make  his  c- 
fcape,  his  head  paid  for  his  temerity.  Then  it  was 
that  the  fpirit  of  faction  fubfided,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lifli,  no  longer  troublcfome  to  their  King,  began  to 
be  formidable  to  their  neighbours  j  cfpecialiy  when 
Henry  VIII.  afcending  the  throne,  was,  by  the  ex- 
treme oeconomy  of  his  father,  become  poflcffor  of 
an  ample  treafure,  and,  by  the  prudence  of  that  go- 
vernment, had  efiablilhed  his  authority  over  a  na- 

•  1491'  t  M98- 
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tion,  who,  though  of  a  warlike  difpofition,  were 
yet  as  fubmiffive  to  him  as  it  is  poflibic  for  Eng- 
iifhmen. 


CHAP.         XXVII. 
General  idea  of  the  Jixteenth  century, 

THE  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  which 
we  have  already  entered  upon,  exhibits  the 
nobleft  obje(^s  to  our  view  that  the  theatre  of  the 
world  ever  afforded.  If  we  caft  an  eye  towards 
thofe  who  at  that  time  reigned  in  Europe,  their  glo- 
ry, or  their  conduct,  or  the  great  revolutions  of 
which  they  were  the  caufes,  immortalize  their  names. 
At  Conftantinople,  it  is  a  Selim  who  conquers  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt ;  of  which  kingdoms  the  Mahome- 
tan Mamalukcs  had  been  in  pofTeffion  fince  the  thir- 
teenth century.  After  him  it  is  his  fon,  the  great 
Solyman,  who,  the  firft  of  the  Turkifh  emperors, 
marches  up  to  Vienna ;  who  is  crowned  King  of 
Perfla  at  Bagdat,  which  fubmits  to  his  arms  ;  and 
who  makes  Europe  and  Afia  tremble. 

In  the  North,  at  the  fame  time,  we  behold  Gu- 
ftavus  Vafa  fliaking  off  a  foreign  yoke  in  Sweden, 
and  chofen  king  of  the  country  whofc  freedom  he 
afferted. 

In  Mufcovy,  John  Bafilowitz  refcues  his  country 
from  the  Tartars,  to  whom  it  was  tributary.  It  is 
true,  this  prince  was  a  barbarian,  and  the  chief  of 
a  nation  of  barbarians,  yet  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try deferves  a  rank  among  the  great  princes. 

In  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  we  fee 
Charles  V.  the  fovereign  of  all  thofe  countries  under 
different  titles ;  we  fee  him  bearing  the  burden  of 
Europe,  conftantly  figliting  or  negotiating  ;  fuccefP- 
ful  a  long  time  in  politics  and  in  war ;  the   only 

Vol.  il.  O  powerful 
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powerful  Emperor  fince  Charlemain,  and  the  firfi: 
King  of  all  Spain  fincc  the  conqueft  of  the  Moors  ; 
{lemming  the  torrent  of  the  Ottoman  arms ;  ma- 
king kings ;  and  at  length  laying  down  the  crowns 
with  which  his  head  was  loaded,  to  go  and  end  his 
days  in  retirement,  after  having  fo  long  difturbed 
ail  Europe. 

His  rival  in  glory  and  politics,  Francis  I.  King  of 
France,  lefs  potent,  and  lefs  fortunate,  but  more 
brave,  and  more  amiable,  divides  between  Charles  V. 
and  himfelf  the  affe^lion  and  efteem  of  nations. 
Though  conquered,  he  is  crowned  with  glory,  and 
renders  his  kingdom  flouriftiing  notwithftanding  his 
misfortunes  j  he  tranfplants  the  polite  arts  into 
France,  which  in  Italy  were  arrived  at  their  high- 
ell  degree  of  perfection. 

Henry  VIII.  King  of  England,  a  prince  too  cruel, 
and  too  capricious,  to  be  ranked  among  the  heroes, 
has  yet  his  place  among  thefe  kings,  both  becaufe 
of  the  revolution  which  he  made  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  balance  which  England  learn- 
ed under  him  to  hold  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 
iHc  took  for  his  device  a  warrior  ftretching  a  how, 
\vith  thefe  words,  Whom  I  defend,  is  majier  ;  a 
device  which  has  been  fometimcs  verified  by  his 
nation. 

The  name  of  Pope  Leo  X.  is  illuflrious,  for  his 
wit,  for  his  amiable  behaviour,  for  the  great  men 
in  the  poUte  arts  who  immortalize  his  age,  and  for 
the  famous  revolution  which  in  his  pontificate  divi- 
ded the  church. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fame  century,  religion, 
and  the  pretence  of  purifying  the  elhblifhed  law, 
thofe  two  great  inflruments  of  ambition,  produce 
the  fame  eficdl  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  as  in  Germa- 
ny, among  the  Mahometans  as  among  Chrifiians. 
A  new  government,  and  a  new  race  of  kings,  are 
pflAW^cd  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Morocco  and  Fez, 

which 
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which  extends  as  far  as  the  deferts  of  Nigriria.* 
Thus  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  experience  at  the 
fame  time  a  revolution  in  religions.  The  Perfians 
feparatc  themfelves  for  ever  from  the  Turks  ;  and 
though  acknowledging  the  fame  God,  and  the  fame' 
prophet,  they  confumraate  the  fchifm  of  Omar 
and  Ali.  Immediately  after  this  the  Chriflians  are 
divided  alfo  among  themfelves,  and  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff is  diverted  of  his  jurifdi(ftion  over  one  half  of 
Europe, 

The  ancient  world  receives  a  violent  (hock,  while' 
the  new  world  is  difcovered  and  conquered  for* 
Charles  V.  At  the  fame  time  a  communication  of 
trade  is  opened  between  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Europe 
by  the  fhips  and  arms  of  the  Poituguefe. 

On  the  one  fide,  Cortez  fubducs  the  powerful  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  while  the  Pizarro's  make  the  con- 
queft  of  Peru  with  a  fmaller  number  of  troops  than 
is  now  required  to  lay  fiege  to  a  little  town.  On 
the  other  fide,  Albuquerque  in  the  Eaft  Indies  efta- 
bliflies  the  dominion  and  trade  of  Portugal  with  al- 
mofl:  as  fmall  a  number  of  forces  as  the  Spaniards, 
notwithfianding  the  oppofition  of  the  Indian  kings, 
and  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mahometans  who 
v.Tre  in  pofTeflion  of  that  trade. 

Nature  at  that  time  produced  very  extraordinary 
men  in  almoft  every  kind,  efpecially  in  Italy. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  furprifing  in  this  illuftrious 
age,  is,  that,  notwithfta4iding  the  wars  excited  by 
ambition,  and  notwithftanding  the  religious  quarrels 
which  began  to  imbroil  the  itates  of  Europe,  that 
fame  genius  which  made  the  polite  arts  flourifli  at 
Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Florence,  at  Venice,  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  from  thence  communicated  its  difcoverics 
to  the  re[t  of  Europe  ;  that  fame  genius,  I  fay,  iro- . 
mediately  fuftened  the  manners  of  mankind  in  alnioft 
every  part  of  Chriftcndom.  This  change  was  in  pare 
owing  to  the  gallantry  of  the  court  of  Francis  I. 
O  z  Between 
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Between  this  prince  and  Charles  V.  there  was  an  e- 
mulation  of  glory,  of  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  and  of 
politenefs,  even  in  the  midft  of  their  moft  furious 
diffenlions ;  and  this  emulation  having  been  commu- 
Bicated  to  the  courtiers,  adorned  that  age  with  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  politenefs,  till  then  unknown  to 
Europe. 

The  opulence  of  the  age  contributed  likewife  to 
this  change ;  and  this  opulence  becoming  more  ge- 
neral, was,  by  a  ftrange  revolution,  in  part,  the 
confequence  of  the  fatal  lofs  of  Conflantinople :  for 
not  long  after,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  carried  on  by  Chriftians,  who  fold 
even  the  fpices  of  the  Indies  to  the  Turks,  loading 
their  iliips  with  this  commodity  at  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards  tran(poiting  it  to  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

Induflry  was  every  where  excited.  Marfeilles 
carried  on  a  prodigious  trade,  and  Lyons  had  excel- 
lent m.anufa<^ures.  The  towns  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  become  more  flourishing  than  when  fub- 
je6l  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  The  introducing  of 
the  ladies  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  made  it  the  cen- 
tre of  magnificence  as  well  as  of  politenefs.  The 
manners  of  the  people  were  more  auftere  at  Lon- 
don, where  a  capricious  and  ferocious  prince  fat  oa 
the  throne  ;  but  London  at  that  time  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  fweets  of  commerce. 

In  Germany  the  cities  of  Auglbarg  and  Nuren- 
berg  were  become  the  mart  of  the  riches  of  Afia, 
which  they  drew  from  Venice ;  fo  that  they  foon 
grew  fenfible  of  the  efre(ns  of  their  correfpondence 
with  the  Italians.  In  Augfburg  they  had  fcveral 
houfes,  whofe  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings  /;; 
frefco  after  the  Venetian  tade.  In  a  word,  F.urope 
began  to  fee  fome  halcyon  days,  when  they  were 
foon  troubled  by  the  ftorms  which  the  emulation 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  unfortunately  rai- 

fed: 
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fed  :  but  above  all,  the  religious  quarrels,  which 
then  began  to  rear  their  heads,  tarnifhed  the  end 
of  this  century  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  rendered 
it  fiightful,  and  infefled  it  with  a  kind  of  barba- 
roufnefs,  unknown  even  to  the  Huns  and  the  HeruIJ* 


C     H    A     P.        XXVIII. 
The  Ji ate  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  Char  lei  V. 

Of  Mufcovy  or  RuJJ7a, 

BEFORE  we  take  a  view  of  the  (late  of  Europe 
under  Charles  V.  I  mufl:  give  fomc  account  of 
the  governments  into  which  it  was  divided.  We 
have  already  beheld  the  fituation  of  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  We  (hall  make  no 
mention  of  Turky,  nor  of  its  conquefts  in  Syria 
and  Africa,  till  we  have  related  the  mofl  memora- 
ble events  that  happened  among  the  Chriftians, 
when  following  the  Portuguefe  in  their  voyages,  and 
in  their  mihtary  commerce  in  Afia,  we  fhall  exa- 
mine into  the  ftate  of  the  eaftern  world. 

We  (hall  begin  therefore  at  prefent  with  the  Chri- 
ftian  kingdoms  of  the  North,  The  ftate  of  Mufco- 
vy or  Ruflia  had  taken  fome  form.  This  potent 
empire,  which  is  becoming  more  fo  every  day,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  only  a  colleftitious  multitude 
of  half  Chrillian  favages,  flaves  of  the  Tartars  of 
Cafan,  who  were  the  defcendents  of  Tamerlane. 
The  Duke  of  Ruflia  paid  a  yearly  tribute  in  money, 
furs,  and  cattle,  to  ihofe  Tartars.  The  cuftom 
was  for  him  to  bring  the  tribute  on  foot  to  the  Tar- 
tar ambaflador,  to  proftrate  himfeif  before  him,  to 
prefent  him  with  milk  to  drink,  and  if  any  of  it  feli 
on  the  neck  of  the  ambafllidor's  hovfc,  to  lick  it  up. 
The  MufcQvites  were  on  the  one  Iide  flaves  of  the 
O  3  Tartars, 
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Tartars,  and  on  the  other,  clefe  prcfTed  by  the  Li- 
thuanians ;  and  towards  the  Ukraine  they  were  like- 
\vire  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars, fucceflbrs  of  the  Scythians  inhabiting  the  Tau- 
rica  Chcrfonefus,  to  whom  likewife  they  paid  tri- 
bute, hi  length  flood  up  a  chief,  named  John  Ba- 
JilideSf  oxfon  of  Bafil,  a  man  of  courage,  who  ani- 
mated the  Ruffians,  refcued  them  from  fo  heavy  a 
bondage,  and  increafed  his  territories  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  Nox'ogrod,  and  of  the  city  of  Mofcow, 
which  he  conquered  upon  the  Lithuanians  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  extended  his  con- 
<^uefls  into  Finland,  which  has  often  been  the  bone 
of  contention  between  RuiHa  and  Sweden. 

Ruflia  was  therefore  a  gr^at  monarchy  at  that 
time,  but  not  as  yet  formidable  to  Europe.  It  is 
faid,  that  John  Bafilides  brought  back  from  Mof- 
cow three  hundred  cart-loads  of  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  flones.  But  the  hiilory  of  thofe  rude  times 
is  crouded  with  fables. 

At  that  time  the  people  of  Mofcow  had  no  mo« 
jiey,  no  more  than  the  Tartars,  but  what  they  ac- 
quired by  plunder  ;  now,  as  they  had  been  long  ex- 
pofed to  the  depredations  of  thofe  Tartars,  what 
riches  could  they  poflibly  have  ?  In  truth,  they 
.had  little  more  than  the  nece/lhrics  of  life.  The 
country  about  Mofcow  produces  good  corn,  which 
they  fow  in  May  and  reap  in  September.  The  foil 
bears  fome  fruit,  and  honey  is  as  common  there  as 
in  Poland.  They  have  always  had  plenty  of  black 
and  fmall  cattle  ;  but  as  their  wool  is  fb  unfit  for 
manufa<fturing,  and  the  people  have  no  fort  of  indu- 
flry,  their  only  cloathing  confifted  of  the  fkins  of 
bealls.  At  Mofcow  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  finglc 
houfe  built  of  fione  :  their  wooden  huts  were  made 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  mols.  In  re- 
gard to  their  manners,  they  lived  like  brutes,  ha- 
ving a  confufed  idea  of  the  Creek  church,  of  which 

they 
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they  fancied  themfelves  members.  Their  prieftg 
buried  them  with  a  note  for  St  Peter  and  St  Nicho- 
las, which  they  put  into  the  hand  of  the  deceafed. 
This  was  their  principal  a(ft  of  religion  ;  but  be- 
yond Mofcow,  towards  the  north-eaft,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  almoft  all  the  villages  were  idolaters. 

After  the  reign  of  John  Bafiiides  the  Czars  grew 
rich,  efpecially  when  another  John  Bafilowitz  had 
taken  Cafan  from  the  Tartars  in  155 1 ;  but  the  fub- 
je6ts  of  RufTia  IHII  continued  poor ;  for  as  thofe  ab- 
folute  fovereigns  had  ingrofled  almoft  the  whole 
trade  of  the  empire  to  themfelves,  and  raifed  exac- 
tions on  thofe  who  had  gained  fomething  to  live  up- 
on, they  foon  accumulated  treafures,  and  on  public 
days  of  feftivity  difplayed  even  an  Afiatic  magnifi- 
cence. 

But  they  concerned  themfelves  very  little  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  except  in  fome  wars  againft  Swe- 
den in  regard  to  Finland.  The  Mufcovites  never 
flirred  out  of  their  own  country  ;  nor  had  they  any 
fort  of  trade  by  fea.  Even  the  port  of  Archangel 
was  at  that  time  as  little  known  as  thofe  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  not  difcovered  till  the  year  1553,  when 
the  Englifli  went  in  fearch  of  new  lands  towards  the 
north,  after  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  and  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  made  fo  many  new  fettlements 
fouth,  call,  and  weft.  They  were  obliged  to  fail 
round  Cape  North  at  the  extremity  of  Lapland. 
Experience  has  fhew-n,  that  there  are  countries 
where  the  fun  does  not  appear  above  the  horizon 
much  above  five  months.  The  entire  crew  of  two 
fhips  perifhed  with  cold  and  mifcry  in  thofe  coun- 
tries :  a  third,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Chan- 
cellor, reached  the  port  of  Archangel  on  the  Dwi- 
na,  the  banks  of  which  were  inhabited  by  favages. 
Chancellor  went  up  by  the  Dwina  as  far  as  Mofcow. 
From  that  time  the  Englifh  have  been  almoft  the 
entire  mafters  of  the  trade  of  Ruflia;  whofc  valuable 

furs 
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furs  have  greatly  contributed  to  enrich  England. 
This  is  likewife  a  brarch  of  trade,  of  which  the 
Venetians  had  been  Gripped.  Whoever  reads  l;ifto- 
ry  with  any  view  of  improvement,  will  perceive, 
that  commerce  has  gone  through  almofl  as  many 
revolutions  as  the  government  of  empires. 


Of    POLAND, 

pOLAND  having  long  prefcrved  the  Sarmatian 
*  manners,  began  to  be  refpefled  by  Germany, 
fmce  the  family  of  the  Jagellons  fat  on  the  throne. 
The  time  was  part,  when  the  kings  of  this  country 
were  appointed  by  the  emperors,  to  whom  they 
likewife  paid  tribute. 

The  firft  of  the  Jagellons  was  elecfl^ed  King  of  this 
republic  in  1382.  He  was  Duke  of  Lithuania  ;  but 
both  the  fubjects  of  his  duchy  and  himfelf  were  ido- 
laters, and  fo  were  the  inhabitants  of  fcveral  palati- 
nates. He  promifed  to  become  Chriftian,  and  to 
incorporate  Lithuania  with  Poland ;  and  on  thefe 
conditions  he  was  chofen  King. 

This  Jagelion  took  the  name  of  Ladiflaus,  and 
was  father  of  that  unfortunate  Ladiflaus  King  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  who,  though  born  with  qua- 
lities fit  to  render  him  one  of  the  moft  potent  kings 
in  the  world,  was  defeated  and  flain  in  144*^,  at 
the  battle  of  Varna.  This  battle  Cardinal  Julian 
perfuaded  him  to  fight  againft  the  Turks,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oath  he  had  fworn  ;  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy related. 

The  two  great  enemies  of  Poland  were  for  a  long 
time  the  Turks,  and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  The  latter  having  formed  themfelves  into  a 
military  body  during  the  crufades,  and  meeting 
vith  no  fuccefs  againit  the  Mahometans^  turned  their 
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arms  againft  the  idolaters,  and  againft  the  Chriflians 
of  Prullia,  a  province  then  belonging  to  Poland. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Cafimir,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, thefe  religious  knights  for  a  long  time  waged 
war  againft  Poland  :  at  length  it  was  agreed,  they 
fiiould  have  a  fhare  of  Pruflia,  on  condition  that  the 
grand  mafter  (hould  pay  homage  to  the  crown,  and 
become  a  palatine,  in  order  to  have  a  feat  in  the 
diet. 

At  that  time  none  but  thefe  palatines  had  a  vote 
in  the  fiates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Cafimir  called  in 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  towards  the  year  1460, 
and  ever  fince  they  have  preferved  this  right. 

The  nobles  had  alfo  another  privilege,  in  com- 
mon with  the  palatines,  that  of  not  being  confined 
for  any  crime  till  they  were  juridically  convi(flcd. 
This  indeed  was  the  privilege  of  impunity.  They 
had  alfo  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  pea- 
fants.  They  might  fafely  kill  one  of  thofe  bond- 
men, provided  they  put  ten  crowns  on  the  grave ; 
and  when  a  noble  Polander  flew  a  peafant  belong- 
ing to  another  nobleman,  by  the  law  of  honour  he 
was  obliged  to  let  him  have  another  in  his  flcad. 
But  what  is  mcft  mortifying  to  human  nature,  is, 
that  fuch  a  privilege  fhould  fubfill  to  this  very  day. 

Sigifmond  of  the  Jagellon  race,  who  died  in 
1548,  was  cotemporary  of  Charles  V.  and  cfteem- 
cd  a  great  prince.  The  Poles  in  his  time  were  often 
at  war  with  the  Mufcovites,  and  likewife  with  thofe 
Teutonic  knights  whofe  grand  maflcr  was  Albert 
of  Brandenburg.  But  war  was  all  that  the  Poland- 
ers  knew,  without  undcrfknding  the  art  itfelf,  which 
was  daily  improving  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. They  fought  without  order,  and  had  no 
fortified  towns  :  the  principal  flrength  of  their  ar- 
mies confjflcd  then,  as  it  does  flill,  in  their  cavalry. 

They  negledled  commerce ;  nor  had  they  difco- 
vered  till  the  thirteenth  century  thofe  falt-pits  of 
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Cracow,  which  contribute  fo  greatly  to  enrich  the 
country.  The  trade  of  corn  and  fait  was  left  to 
Jews  and  to  foreigners,  who  foon  grew  rich  thro' 
the  proud  indolence  of  the  nobles,  and  the  flavery 
of  the  people.  There  were  already  near  300  fy- 
nagogues  in  Poland. 

This  adminiftration,  on  the  one  hand,  was  an 
image  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  franks,  of 
the  Mufcovites,  and  of  the  Huns ;  and,  on  the 
other,  it  refembled  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in- 
afmuch  as  each  of  the  nobles  has  the  right  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  oppofe  the  decrees  of  the 
fenate  by  a  fingle  word.  Veto,  This  power,  by 
being  extended  to  every  gentleman,  and  carried  fo 
far  as  lo  annul  by  a  fingle  vote  the  colIc(fied  fuf- 
frages  of  the  republic,  is  now  become  the  privilege 
of  anarchy.  The  Roman  tribune  was  a  magiftrate 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  Polifli  gentleman  is  only  a 
member,  a  fubjeft  of  the  flate.  The  privilege  of 
this  member  is  to  difturb  tha  whole  body.  But  fo- 
greatly  is  felf-love  flattered  by  this  privilege,  that 
whofoever  would  propofc .  riic  abrogation  of  this 
cuftom  to  the  diet,  would  be  furely  cut  in  pieces. 

The  palatines,  after  depriviftg  the  common  peo- 
ple of  their  liberty,  were  employed  in  defending 
their  own  againft  the  incroachments  of  the  regal 
power.  Though  the  line  of  the  Jagellons  had  for 
a  long  time  fat  on  the  throne,  yet  thcfe  princes 
were  never  abfolute  :  nor  were  they  kings  by  here- 
ditary right  \  they  were  always  chofen  as  the  chiefs, 
but  not  as  the  maflers  of  the  flate.  The  oath 
which  they  took  at  their  coronation  contained  in 
exprcfs  terms,  that  they  defired  the  nation  to  de- 
pofe  them,  if  ever  they  violated  the  laws  they  had 
i'worn  to  obfcrve.  It  was  not  however  an  cafy 
matter  always  to  prefcrvc  this  right,  while  they 
permitted  the  fame  family  to  continue  on  the  throne. 

But  as  their  kings  have  no  fonrcfTcs,   nor  the 
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difpofing  of  the  public  monies,  nor  the  command 
of  the  armies,  their  liberty  has  been  hitherto  pre- 
ferved.  The  nation  allowed  the  King  only  about 
1,200,000  livres  annually  to  fupport  his  dignity. 
The  King  of  Sweden  has  not  at  prefent  fo  much. 
The  Emperor  has  -nothing  at  all ;  he  is,  at  his  own 
expence,  "  the  head  o^  the  Chriftian  world,"  caput 
orbis  Cbnjliani ;  while  the  ifle  of  Great  Britain 
grants  about  22,000,000  of  livres  to  her  king  for 
his  civil  lift. 


Of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 

npHE  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
"*•  "vvay,  were  ele6live,  like  Poland.  The  pea- 
fants  and  artificers  were  flaves  in  Denmark  and  in 
Norway ;  but  in  Sweden  they  had  a  feat  in  the 
diets  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  their  votes  for  re- 
gulating the  imports.  Never  had  any  neighbouring 
nations  a  more  violent  antipathy  againlt  each  other, 
than  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes ;  and  yet  thefe 
people  became  fubje«rt  to  one  government  by  the 
famous  union  of  Calmar  at  the  end  of  the  four* 
.teenth  century. 

Albert  King  of  Sweden  having  attempted  to 
ufurp  one  third  of  the  farms  of  the  kingdom,  his 
fubje<fts  revolted.  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  who  was  called  the  Semiramis  of  the 
Northf  took  an  advantage  of  thole  troubles,  and 
caufed  herfelf  to  be  acknowledged,  in  1 395,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 'Norway.  Two  years 
afterwards  flie  united  thefe  three  kingdoms,  which 
were  to  be  governed  in  perpetuity  by  the  fame 
fovereign. 

When  we  recall  to  mind,  that  formerly  a  rude 
gang  of  Danifli  pirates  had  carried  their  victorious 
arms  almglt  over  all  Europe,  and  concjuered  Eng- 
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land  and  Normandy  ;  when  afterwards  we  behold 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  united  under  one 
government,  without  becoming  formidable  to  their 
neighbours  ;  it  evidently  appears,  that  conquers 
are  never  made  but  in  a  country  labouring  under  a 
bad  government.  The  Hanfe  towns  alone,  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck,  Dantzick,  Roftock,  Lunenburg,  Wif- 
mar,  were  able  to  refift  thofe  three  kingdoms,  bc- 
caufe  they  had  more  wealth.  Even  the  city  of  Lu- 
beck waged  war  by  itfelf  againft  the  fuccefTors  of 
Margaret  of  Waldemar.  This  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  feems  fo  ftriking  at  firft  fight,  was 
the  caufe  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  had  one  primate,  viz* 
the  Archbifhop  of  Upfal,  and  fix  bifhops,  who  had 
very  near  the  fame  authority  as  moft  of  the  clergy 
had  acquired  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries. 
The  Archbifhop  of  Upfal  in  particular,  was,  like 
the  primate  of  Poland,  the  fecond  perfon  in  the 
kingdom.  Whofoever  is  the  fecond  wants  general- 
ly to  be  the  firll. 

It  happened  in  1452,  that  the  ftates  of  Sweden, 
tired  with  the  Danifh  yoke,  unanimoufly  chofe  the 
great  Marfhal  Charles  Canutfon  for  their  king. 

But  being  equally  tired  of  the  Epifcopal  yoke, 
they  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  eftates 
which  the  church  had  ufurped  in  the  times  of  con- 
fufion.  The  Archbifhop  of  Upfal,  whofe  name 
was  John  of  Saljlad,  afTifted  by  the  fix  Swcdifh 
bifliops  and  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  excommunica- 
ted the  King  and  the  fenate  at  high  mafs  ;  after 
which  they  laid  theii'  vcftmcnts  on  the  altar,  and 
putting  on  a  cuirafs  and  a  fword,  they  went  out  of 
the  church  to  commence  a  civil  war.  This  lafted 
feven  years.  During  the  whole  time,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  bloody  anarchy,  and  a  perpetual 
ftruggle  between  the  Swedes,  who  wanted  to  have 
an  independent  king,  and  the  Danes,  who  had  gene- 
rally 
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rally  the  advantage  in  the  field.  The  clergy,  one 
time  in  arms  for  their  country,  and  another  time 
againft  her,  continued  to  excommunicate,  to  fight, 
and  to  plunder. 

At  length  the  Swedes  were  forced  to  fubmit  to 
the  Danes  under  John,  fon  of  Chriftian  I.  King  of 
Denmark  ;  but  upon  their  revoking  afterwards, 
John  made  his  fenate  in  Denmark  pafs  a  decree  a- 
gainft  the  fenate  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  latter 
were  condemned  to  lofe  their  nobility  and  their,  e- 
ftates.  But,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  he  cau- 
fed  this  decree  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  ;  who  wrote  to  the  ftates  of  Sweden  *, 
That  they  fhould  obey,  otheriuife  he  ivould  proceed 
again]}  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire » 
1  know  not  how  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,  in  his  Revo- 
lutions of  Sweden,  came  to  forget  a  fa(fl:  of  fuch 
importance,  ^o  carefully  preferved  by  PuftendorfK 

By  this  fa£l  it  appears,  that  the  German  em- 
perors, as  well  as  the  popes,  have  always  pretend- 
ed to  univerfal  jurifdidlion.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  wanted  to  flatter  iMaximi- 
lian,  whofe  daughter  he,  in  fact,  obtained  for  his 
fon  Chriftiern  11.  This  is  the  way  that  rights  are 
eftablifhed.  The  chancery  of  Maximilian  wrote  to 
the  Swedes,  juft  as  that  of  Charlemain  would  have 
wrote  to  the  people  of  Bcnevento  or  Guienne.  But 
they  wanted  the  armies  and  the  power  of  Charle- 
main. 

This  Chriftiern  IJ.  took  very  different  meafures 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Inflead  of  applying 
to  the  Imperial  chamber  for  a  decree,  he  obtained 
a  fupply  of  4000  men  of  Francis  I.  King  of  France. 
The  French  till  that  time  had  never  concerned 
themfelves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  North.  In  all 
probability,  as  Francis  I.  then  afpired  to  the  em- 
pire, he  was  deirrous  of  being  fupported  in  his  pre- 
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tcnfions  by  Denmark.  The  French  troops  fought 
in  Sweden  under  Chrifliern ;  but  they  were  very 
ill  requited,  having  been  difcharged  without  any 
pay,  and  purfued  in  their  return  by  the  peafants  of 
the  country,  fo  that  not  above  300  men  returned 
to  France ;  the  ordinary  fate  of  expeditions  into 
remote  countries. 

We  fliall  feej  under  the  article  of  Lutheramfm^ 
the  tyranny  of  this  Chriftiern.  One  of  his  crimes 
"was  the  caufe  of  his  lofing  three  kingdoms.  He 
had  jufi:  concluded  an  agreement  with  an  admini- 
ilrator  created  by  the  ftates  of  Sweden,  whofe  name 
"was  Stenon  Stura.  It  feems  that  Chrifliern  was 
not  fo  much  afraid  of  this  adminillrator,  as  of  Gu- 
flavus  Vafa,  the  young  nephew  of  King  Canutfon, 
a  prince  of  an  enterprifing  courage,  in  (hort  the  he- 
ro and  the  idol  of  Sweden.  He  pretended  to  want 
to  have  a  conference  with  theadminiflratorin  Stock- 
holm, and  defired  that  the  young  Guftavus,  and  fix 
other  hofbgcs,  (hould  be  fent  on  board  his  fleet, 
"which  was  at  anchor  in  the  road. 

Scarce  were  they  arrived,  when  he  ordered  them 
to  be  put  in  irons,  and  fet  fail  for  Denmark  with 
his  prey  *.  Thus  was  the  fignal  given  for  an  open 
war.  Rome  concerned  herfelf  in  the  quarrel.  What 
induced  her  to  aft  in  this  manner,  and  how  ihc 
found  herfelf  in  the  end  ojiftaken,  I  will  here  con- 
cifcly  relate. 

Troll,  Archbifhop  of  Upfal,  (whofe  cruelties 
fhall  be  taken  notice  of  when  I  come  to  fpcak  of 
Lutheranifm),  notwithftanding  his  having  been  c- 
ledled  by  the  clergy,  his  having  been  confirmed  by 
Leo  X.  and  his  being  clofely  conneOcd  witli  Chri- 
(liern  in  intereft,  was  depofed  by  the  dates  of  Swe- 
den in  1517,  and  condemned  to  do  penance  in  a 
rnonaftery.  The  ftatcs  were  excommunicated  by 
^0  Pope,  according  to  the  ufual  ftyle  :  but  this 
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excommunication,    which   of  itfelf  was    nothing, 
was  rendered  very  confiderable  by  Chriftiern's  arms. 

At  that  time  refided  in  Denmark  a  legate  from 
the  Pope,  named  ArccmboUty  who  had  Ibid  indul- 
gences throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Such  was 
his  artifice,  and  fuch  the  ftupidity  of  the  people, 
that  he  had  fqueezed  near  two  millions  of  florins 
out  of  the  pooreft  country  in  Europe.  He  was  go- 
ing to  fend  the  money  to  Rome,  when  Chriftiern  laid 
hold  of  it,  in  order,  he  faid,  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  his  excommunicated  fubjedts.  He  fucceed- 
ed,  and  confequently  was  acknowledged  King,  and 
the  Archbidiop  Troll  was  reftored  *.  It  is  after 
this  reftoration,  that  the  King  and  his  primate  gave 
that  horrid  feail  in  Stockholm,  at  which  they  caufed 
the  whole  fenate,  and  a  multitude  of  citizens,  to  be 
maflacred.  In  the  mean  time,  Guftavus  had  efcaped 
out  of  prifon,  and  was  returned  to  Sweden.  He  was 
obliged  to  hide  himfelf  for  fome  time  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalecarlia,  difguifed  in  a  peafant's  habit  s 
he  even  worked  at  the  mines,  either  for  his  fubfifl- 
ence,  or  in  order  the  better  to  be  concealed.  But 
at  length  he  made  himfelf  known  to  thefe  favage 
men ;  who  detelted  tyranny  fo  much  the  more,  as 
their  rude  fimplicity  efhanged  them  from  all  kind 
of  policy.  They  followed  him,  and  Guftavus  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  ufe  of  fire* 
arms  was  not  yet  known  to  thofe  rough  peafants ; 
nor  were  even  the  reft  of  the  Swedes  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  This  is  what  always  had  gained  the 
Danes  the  fuperiority.  But  Guftavus  having  pur- 
chafed  fome  mulkets  at  Lubeck,  upon  his  own  cre- 
dit, -his  people  learned  to  fight  with  equal  arms. 

Lubeck  not  only  furnifhed  him  with  arms,  bus 

likewife  fupplied  him  with   troops,  without  which 

he  would  have   found  it  very   difficult  to   fucceed. 

Thus  the  fate  of  Sweden  depended  on  a  little  tra- 
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ding  town.  ChriiTicrn  was  at  that  time  in  Den- 
mark ;  fo  that  the  ArchbiOiop  of  Upfal  bore  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  againft  Sweden's  deliverer. 
At  length,  contrary  to  ciillom,  fortune  declared  in 
favour  of  juftice.  Guftavus,  after  fome  unlucky 
fkirmiilies,  defeated  the  tyrant's  generals,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  part  of  the  country. 

*  Chriftiern  was  tranfported  with  rage  ;  and  ha- 
ving had  the  mother  and  filter  of  Guflavus  a  long 
time  in  his  power  at  Copenhagen,  he  did  an  a<^ion, 
which,  even  after  what  has  been  above  related  of 
him,  is  fo  very  atrocious,  as  almoft  to  exceed  be- 
lief:  he  ordered  thofe  two  princefTes  to  be  fewn  in- 
to a  fack,  and  thrown  into  the  fca. 

The  tyrant  knew  how  to  revenge  himfcif,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  (ighi  :  he  could  murder  inno- 

o 

cent  women,  but  he  durft  not  go  to  Sweden  to  op- 
pofe  Guflavus  in  perfon.  In  ihort,  having  behaved 
with  as  much  cruelty  towards  the  Danes  his  fub- 
]eCis  as  towards  his  enemies,  he  foon  became  as 
deteftable  to  the  people  of  Copenhagen  as  to  the 
Swedes. 

The  Danes  were  then  poflcfled  of  the  right  of 
electing  their  kings,  and  had  alfo  that  of  punifliing 
a  tyrant.  The  firft  who  threw  off  their  allegiance, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland,  that  is,  of  the 
duchy  of  Slefwick.  His  uncle  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Holftein,  availed  himfelf  of  the  juft  infurretftion  of 
the  people  ;  whofe  rights  being  thus  maintained  by 
force  of  arms,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  t\-d,i\  of 
land  which  formerly  conftituted  the  Cheifonefus 
Cimbrica,  tranfmittcd  to  the  tyrant  the  afl  of  his 
authentic  depofipon  by  the  firft  magiflrate  of  Jut- 
land. 

This  intrepid  magiftrate  dared  to  prefentihe  fen- 
tence  of  depofition  to  Chriftiern  himfelf,  in  the  city 
of  Copenhagen.     The  tyrant  perceiving  the  rell  of 
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the  ftate  in  commotion,  being  likewifc  hated  by 
his  own  officers,  and  grown  dilhuftful  of  every 
body,  received,  like  a  criminal,  in  his  own  pa- 
lace, the  decree  prefented  to  him  by  a  fingle  man 
unarmed.  It  is  fit  pofterity  fhould  know  the  name 
of  this  magiftrate,  which  was  AIo^is.  My  name, 
faid  he,  ought  to  be  written  over  the  gates  of  alt. 
wicked  princes.  Denmark  obeyed  the  decree  ;  and 
never  was  there  an  inftance  of  (o  juft,  fo  fudden, 
and  fo  quiet  a  revolution.  The  King  abdicated  the 
government  by  his  precipitate  flight  *  ;  for  he  re- 
tired to  Flanders,  fubje«5t  to  his  brother-in  law 
Charles  V.  whom  he  long  foiicited  in  vain  for  fuc- 
cours. 

His  uncle  Frederick  was  chofen  King  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  at  Copenhagen  :  but 
he  was  only  titular  king  of  Sweden.  Guftavus 
Vafa  had,  about  the  fame  time,  made  himfelf  raafler 
of  Stockholm,  where  he  was  eledled  King  by  the 
Swedes,  and  fhewed  himfelf  the  defender,  as  he 
had  been  the  deliverer  of  the  kingdom.  After  fome 
years  had  pafTed,  Chriftiern,  with  his  Archbifhop 
Troll,  who  was  ftrolling  about  like  himfelf,  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  part  of  his  dominions.  He 
had  fome  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  malecon- 
tents,  of  which  there  are  always  fome  in  every  new 
reign.  There  were  fome  in  Denmark,  and  fome  in 
Sweden  ;  and  with  thefe  he  went  over  to  Norway. 
Cufiavus  had  changed  the  religion  of  the  Swedes  ; 
and  Frederick  had  permitted  the  Danes  to  change 
theirs.  Chriftiern  declared  himfelf  a  good  Catho- 
lic :  but  as  this  did  not  make  him  a  better  prince, 
nor  a  better  general,  nor  more  beloved,  his  expe- 
dition proved  unluccelsful. 

Being  foon  deferted  by  all  the  world,  he  fuffered 
himfeif  to  be  carried  to  Denmark,  in  1^32,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  prifon.     The  reftlefs  ambition 
*  1^23. 
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of  Archbifliop  Troll  having  armed  the  city  of  Lu- 
beck  againft  Denmark,  he  died  more  glorioufly  thaa 
Chrifliern,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  an  en- 
gagement, though  both  deferved  a  more  tragical  end. 

Guftavus,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  enjoyed 
the  crown  the  reft  of  his  days  in  quiet.  He  was 
the  firft  who  made  foreign  nations  fenfible  of  the 
weight  which  Sweden  might  have  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  at  a  time  when  European  policy  was  put- 
ting on  a  new  face,  and  when  firft  the  notion  was 
ftartcd  of  eftabliftjing  a  balance  of  power. 

Francis  I,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Guftavus  ; 
and  though  the  latter  was  a  Lutheran,  he  fent  him 
the  collar  of  his  order,  in  fpite  of  the  ftatutes.  The 
King  of  Sweden  made  it  his  ftudy,  the  remainder 
of  his  daj^s,  to  regulate  the  ftate.  It  required  the 
full  exertion  of  his  prudence,  to  hinder  the  religion 
which  he  had  exploded  from  giving  any  difturbance 
to  his  government.  The  Dalecarlians,  who  were 
the  firft  that  helped  him  to  afcend  the  throne,  were 
the  firft  that  molefted  him  on  this  account.  The 
favage  rufticity  of  their  manners  had  rendered  them 
greatly  attached  to  the  ancient  ufages  of  their 
church.  They  were  Catholics  only  as  they  were 
barbarians,  by  birth  and  by  education.  We  may 
form  a  judgment  of  this,  from  a  petition  which 
they  prefented  to  him  :  they  dedred  the  King  not 
to  wear  ftiort  cloaths  after  the  French  faftiion  ;  and 
that  whofocver  eat  flefti  on  Fridays  iliould  be  burnt. 
This  was  almoft  the  whole  diftin«Slion  they  made 
between  Catholics  and  Lutherans. 

Ilie  King  fupprefted  all  thefe  commotions,  and 
artfully  eftabliftied  the  new  religion,  by  prefcrving 
the  hierarchy,  only  retrenching  the  revenues  and 
power  of  the  biftiops.  The  ancient  laws  of  the 
,  kingdom  were  rcfpeiStcd.  He  caufcd  his  fon  Frede- 
lick  to  be  declared  his  fucceftbr  in  1544  :  and  be 
even  obtained,  that  the  crown  ftiould  be  continued 
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in  his  family,  on  condition,  that  if  it  ihould  happen 
to  be  extinct,  the  ftatcs  might  refume  their  right 
of  election  ;  and  that  if  only  a  female  was  left,  fhe 
fhould  have  her  dower  without  pretending  to  the 
crown. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  the  north  at 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  The  manners  of  the  people 
were  fimple,  but  auftere  ;  they  were  only  lefs  vir- 
tuous, by  being  more  ignorant.  The  titles  of 
Count,  Marquis,  Baron,  Knight,  and  mod  of  the 
fymbols  of  vanity,  had  not  yet  reached  the  Swedes, 
no  more  than  the  Danes.  But  the  ufeful  inventions 
were  alfo  unknown  to  them  ;  they  had  no  regular 
commerce^  no  manufaflures.  It  was  Guftavus  Va- 
fa  who  firft  drew  the  Swedes  out  of  obfcurity,  and 
who  likewife  encouraged  the  Danes  by  his  example. 


Of    H  U  N  G  A  R  T, 

TTUngary  had  juft  the  fame  form  of  government 
•*-■•  as  Poland.  The  kings  were  eleSed  at  the 
diets  :  the  pabtine  of  Hungary  had  the  fame  au- 
thority as  the  primate  of  Poland  ;  and  moreover  he 
was  judge  between  the  king  and  the  nation.  Such 
had  been  heretofore  the  power  or  the  right  of  the 
palatine  of  the  empire,  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  France,  and  of  the  juftice  of  Arragon.  We  find 
in  all  monarchies,  that  the  royal  authority  wa&li* 
mited  in  the  begmning. 

The  nobles  had  the  fame  privileges  as  in  Poland  ; 
I  mean  that  of  going  unpunifhed,  and  of  doing 
what  they  pleafed  with  their  bondmen  :  the  com- 
mon people  were  flaves.  The  forces  of  the  king- 
dom confided  in  the  cavalry,  compofcd  of  the 
nobles  and  their  retinue  ;  the  infantry  was  a  croud 
of  diforderly  peafants,  who  ufed  to  fight  only  be- 
tween fowing-time  and  harveft. 

It 
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It  may  be  remembered,  that  Hungary  embraced 
Chriftianity  towards  the  year  1000.  Stephen,  the 
•Hungarian  chief,  desirous  of  being  King,  made  ufe 
of  force  and  of  religion  to  obtain  his  end.  Pope 
Sylvefter  II.  gave  him  the  title  of  King,  and  even 
oi  ^poJioJic  King.  Some  authors  pretend,  that  it  was 
John  XVIII.  or  XIX.  who  conferred  both  thofe  ho- 
nours on  Stephen  in  1003  °'*  1004.  But  difcuf- 
ilons  of  this  kind  are  not  my  bufinefs.  Sufficient 
for  me  it  is,  to  confider  that  the  popes,  in  confe- 
quenceof  this  title's  having  been  given  in  a  bull,  pre- 
tended to  exaft  a  tribute  from  Hungary  ;  and  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  word  Apo/iolic,  the  Kings  of  Hun- 
gary pretended  to  difpole  of  all  the  benefices  of  the 
kingdom. 

Thus  we  fee  that  there  are  prejudices  by  which 
kings  and  entire  nations  are  governed.  The  chief 
of  a  warlike  nation  would  not  prefume  to  take  the 
title  t)f  King  without  the  Pope's  permilTion.  This 
kingdom,  as  well  as  that  of  Poland,  were  govern- 
ed on  the  fame  plan  as  the  German  empire  :  and 
yet  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  though  they 
made  counts,  never  dared  to  create  dukes  ;  and  fo 
far  from  taking  the  title  of  Majejly,  they  were  only 
called  Tour  Excellency, 

The  emperors  looked  upon  Hungary  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire  ;  and  indeed  Conrad,  the  Salic,  had  re- 
ceived homage  and  tribute  from  King  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  popes  maintained  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  difpofing  of  this  crown,  becaufe 
they  were  the  firfl:  who  conferred  the  title  of  King 
on  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 

Here  we  muli  go  back  a  little  to  the  time  when 
the  houfe  of  France,  which  heretofore  furnillied 
Portugal,  England,  and  Naples  with  kings,  faw  like- 
wife  its  piinces  feated  on  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

The  throne  being  vacant  towards  the  year  1290, 
the  Emperor  Rodolphus  of  Habiburg  granted  the 

invcniture 
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inveftiture  of  it  to  his  fon  Albert  of  Auftria,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  ordinary  fief.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  gave  the  king3om  away  as  a  be- 
nefice to  the  grandfon  of  the  famous  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  brother  of  St  Lewis,  and  King  of  Njiples  and 
Sicily.  This  nephew  of  St  Lewis  was  called  Charles 
Martel ;  and  he  pretended  to  the  kingdom,  becaufe 
his  mother,  Mary  of  Hungary,  was  fitter  to  the  late 
king.  Among  a  free  people,  the  being  related  to 
their  kings,  is  no  title  to  the  crown.  The  Hun- 
garians chofe  neither  the  perfon  named  by  the  Em- 
peror, nor  him  appointed  by  the  Pope  ;  but  An- 
drew firnamed  the  Venetian^  from  having  been  mar- 
ried at  Venice,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Ex- 
communications and  wars  enfued  ;  but,  after  his 
death  and  that  of  his  competitor  Charles  Martel,  the 
decrees  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. 

Boniface  VHL  enjoyed  the  honour,  in  1303,  of 
feeing  the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou  pleaded  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  four  months  before  he  is  faid  to 
have  died  of  grief,  from  the  affront  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  King  of  France.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Naples,  harangued  before  the  confiftory  ;  and  Bo- 
niface gave  Hungary  away  to  Prince  Carobert,  fon 
of  Charles   Martel,  and  this  Mary's  grandfon. 

Carobert  was  therefore,  in  reality,  King  by  the 
grace  of  the  Pope,  and  fupported  by  his  party  and 
by  his  fword.  *  In  his  reign  Hungary  grew  more 
powerful  than  the  emperors,  who  confidered  it  as  a 
fief.  Carobert  reunited  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Scrvia, 
Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  Moldavia,  provinces  which 
in  a  feries  of  years  had  been  difmembered  from  the 
crown. 

Lewis,  the  fon  of  Carobert,  and  brother  of  An- 
drew, who  was  firangled  by  the  orders  of  Jane  his 
wife  and  Qiieen  of  Naples,  greatly  increafed  the 

*  1309. 
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power  of  the  Hungarians.  He  undertook  an  expe- 
dition to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  revenge  this 
murder,  where  he  entered  the  capital  with  a  black 
ftandard  difplayed  before  him,  on  which  was  repre- 
fented  the  aflaffination  of  his  brother.  Queen  Jane 
faved  herfclf  that  time  by  flight ;  but  he  ordered  his 
coufm  Charles  of  Durazzo,  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime,  to  be  beheaded.  At  length  another  Charles 
of  Durazzo,  grand-nephew  of  the  criminal,  having 
got  Jane  his  relation  into  his'power,  Lewis  of  Hun- 
gary perfuaded  him  to  put  her  to  the  fame  kind  of 
death  as  that  by  which  fhe  had  deftroyed  her  huf- 
band. 

In  Hungary  he  acquired  real  glory  ;  for  he  was 
a  lover  of  jufrice,  and  enabled  wife  laws  :  he  abo- 
JiOied  the  trials  of  red-hot  iron  and  boiling  water, 
which  were  in  credit  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  people.  It  is  obfervable,  that  there  has  been 
hardly  a  great  man,  who  was  not  a  lover  of  letters. 
This  prince  cultivated  geometry  and  aftronomy  ; 
he  prote6Ved  likewife  the  other  arts.  To  this  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit,  fo  rare  at  that  time,  we  muft  at- 
tribute the  fuppreffion  of  thofe  fuperftitious  cuftoms. 
In  thofe  climates  a  king  that  underftood  found 
reafon,  was  a  prodigy.  His  valour  was  equal  to  his 
other  great  qualities  ;  he  was  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  admired  by  ftrangers.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  his  days,  the  Poles  chofe  him  for  their  King, 
which  was  in  1370  ;  and  he  reigned  happily  forty 
years  in  Hungary,  and  twelve  in  Poland.  The  peo- 
ple gave  him  the  title  of  Great,  which  he  really  de- 
ferved  :  and  yet  he  is  fcarce  known  in  Europe  ;  be- 
caufe  tliofe  over  whom  he  reigned,  did  not  know 
how  to  tranfmit  his  glory  to  future  ages.  How  few 
are  they  who  know,  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  was  a  Lewh  the  Great  towards  the  moiantains 
of  Krapack  i 

So  greatly  was  his  memory  beloved,  that  the  ftates 
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chofe  his  daughter  Mary  in  1:^82,  though  flie  was 
not  yet  marriageable,  and  called  her  King  Mary; 
a  title  which  they  have  likewife  renewed  in  our  days 
for  the  daughter  of  the  iaft  Emperor  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  if  on  the  one  hand  the  people 
under  hereditary  governments  have  fometimes  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  abufes  of  arbitrary  power  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  ele<ftive  ftates  are  fubje<fl  to  more 
violent  tempefts,  and  that  even  liberty  itfelf,  that 
facred  privilege  of  nature,  has  been  fometimes  pro- 
ductive of  great,  calamities.  The  young  King  Mary 
was  governed  by  her  mother  Elifabeth  of  Bofnia. 
The  lords  difTatisfied  with  Elifabeth's  adminiftration, 
made  ufe  of  their  right  to  put  the  crown  on  another 
head,  by  giving  it  *  to  Charles  of  Durazzo,  firnamed 
the  Little^  defcended  in  the  right  line  from  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Lewis,  who  was  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Accordingly  he  fet  out  from  Naples,  and  arrived  at 
Buda,  where  he  was  folemnly  crowned,  in  1386, 
and  acknowledged  as  king  even  by  Elifabeth  herfelf. 

We  are  now  come  to  one  of  thofe  flrange  events 
on  which  the  laws  are  filent,  and  which  leave  it  a 
moot-point  whether  to  punifh  fome  particular  crimes 
is  not  a  crime  itfelf. 

Elifabeth,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  after  having 
lived  in  as  much  harmony  as  was  pofTible  with  the 
man  who  poffefFed  their  crown,  invite  him  to  an 
entertainment,  where  they  caufe  him  to  be  affafli- 
nated  in  their  prefence.  Their  partifans  imme- 
diately ftir  up  the  people  in  their  favour  ;  and  the 
young  Kiftg  Mary  f ,  ftill  under  the  direction  of  her 
~^mother,  reafcends  the  throne. 

Some  time  after  this,  Elifabeth  and  Mary  ma- 
king a  tour  through  Lower  Hungary,  imprudently 
crolfed  the  lands  of  a  count  of  Hornac,  ban  of 
Croatia.    This  ban  was  what  they  call  in  Hungary 
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a  fupreme  count,  chief  commander  of  the  army, 
and  adminiftrator  of  juftice.  Befides,  he  was  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  perfon  of  the  murdered 
King.  Now,  was  it  lawful  for  him  to  revenge  the 
King's  death,  or  not  ?  He  did  not  deliberate  at  all 
about  it ;  though,  in  the  cruelty  of  his  revenge,  he 
feemed  to  act  only  out  of  a  regard  to  juftice.  He 
brings  the  two  queens  to  a  trial,  condemns  Elifa- 
beth  to  be  drowned,  and  Mary,  as  the  leaft  guilty, 
to  imprifonment. 

At  this  very  time  Sigifmond,  afterwards  Em- 
peror, having  married  Queen  Mary,  arrived  in 
Hungary.  The  ban  of  Croatia  looked  upon  him- 
felf  as  fufficiently  ftrong,  or  was  fufficiently  hardy, 
to  bring  that  very  queen  to  hirn  whofe  mother  he 
had  caufed  to  be  drowned.  It  fcems  that  he  only 
thought  he  had  done  an  aft  of  flrift  juftice  ;  yet 
Sigifmond  ordered  his  flefh  to  be  torn  off  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  till  he  expired  under  the  torment. 
His  death  caufed  the  Hungarian  nobility  to  rife  up 
in  arms  ;  fo  that  this  whole  reign  was  one  con- 
tinued feries  of  troubles  and  faftions. 

It  is  pofTible  for  a  perfon  to  reign  over  many 
flates,  and  yet  not  be  a  powerful  prince.  This 
Sigifmond  was  at  the  fame  time  Emperor,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  Hungary  ;  but  in  Hungary  he  was 
beaten  by  the  Turks,  and  once  impriloned  by  his 
rebel-fubjefts  ;  in  Bohemia  he  was  almoft  conti- 
nually at  war  with  the  Huflites  ;  and  in  the  em- 
pire his  authority  was  generally  counterbalanced  by 
the  privileges  of  the  princes  and  Imperial  cities. 

*  Albert  of  Auftria,  fonin-law  of  Sigifmond, 
•was  the  firft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria  that 
reigned  in  Hungary. 

Like  Sigifmond,  lie  was  Emperor  and  King  of 
Bohemia ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  crown  only  three 
years.     The  Ihortnefs  of  this  reign  w  as  the  fourcc 
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of  the  inteftine  divifions  which,  together  with  the 
irruptions  of  the  Turks,  have  depopulated  Hunga- 
ry, and  made  it  one  of  the  mort  unfortunate  coun- 
tries upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Hungarians  ftill  infifting  on  their  liberty  of 
cleftion,  refufed  the  crown  to  a  child  whom  Albert 
of  Auftria  left  behind  him ;  and  at  length  they  chofe 
that  Uladiflaus,  or  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Poland,  who, 
in  1444,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  loll  the 
battle  of  Varna,  together  with  his  life. 

Frederick  III.  of  Auftria,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  1440,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary^  buc 
never  enjoyed  the  fovereignty.  He  had  with  him 
at  Vienna  the  fon  of  Albert  of  Aufhia,  whom  I 
fhall  call  Ladijlaiis  Albert,  to  dilVmguifh  him  from 
others  of  that  name  ;  while  the  celebrated  John 
Hunniades  was  making  head  in  Hungary  againfl 
Mahomet  n.  conqueror  of  fo  many  countries.  This 
John  Hunniades  was  not  king,  but  a  general  ca- 
refTed  by  a  free  and  warlike  nation  ;  and  no  king 
was  as  abfolute  as  he. 

After  his  death,  the  crown  of  Hungary  came  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  for  this  Ladiflaus  Albert  was 
elected.  He  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner,  one  of  the  fons  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Hunniades,  the  defender  of  his  coun- 
try. But  among  a  free  people  tyranny  never  goes 
unpuniflied.  Ladiflaus  Albert  of  Auflria  was  cad 
from  a  throne  which  had  been  ftained  with  fuch 
noble  blood,  and  in  punifliment  for  his  cruelty  he 
ended  his  days  in  exile. 

There  ftill  remained  a  fon  of  that  great  Hunni- 
ades, which  was  Matthias  Corvinus,  whom  the 
Hungarians  refcued,  by  the  dint  of  money,  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  This  prince 
waged  war  both  againfl:  the  Emperor  Frederick  HL 
from  whom  he  took  Auftria,  and  againfl  the  Turks, 
whom  he  drove  out  of  Upper  Hungary. 
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After  his  deceafe,  which  happened  in  1490,  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ftill  wanted  to  add  Hungary  to  her 
other  dominions.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  reco- 
vered Vienna,  but  could  not  obtain  poffeflion  of 
this  kingdom.  It  was  given  to  a  King  of  Bohemia, 
named  alfo  LadiflauSy  whom  I  ihall  call  Ladijlaus 
of  Bohemia. 

While  the  Hungarians  thus  ele£led  their  kings, 
they  always  limited  their  authority,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nobles  in  Poland,  and  of  the  ele6lors 
of  the  empire.  But  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the 
Hungarian  nobility  were  petty  tyrants,  who  would 
not  be  tyrannized  themfelves.  Their  liberty  was  a 
fatal  independency  ;  and  they  had  reduced  the  reft 
of  the  nation  to  fo  mifcrable  a  fervitude,  that  the 
peafants  all  rofe  up  againft  their  mafters  for  their  too 
great  feverity.  This  civil  war  lafted  four  years, 
and  contributed  to  weaken  this  unhappy  kingdom. 
The  nobles  being  better  armed  than  the  peafants, 
and  having  likewife  all  the  money"  in  their  poffef- 
lion, gained  at  length  the  upper  hand ;  and  the  war 
concluded  with  rivetting  the  chains  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  bondage 
under  their  lords. 

A  country  that  had  been  ravaged  for  fo  many 
years,  and  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  common 
people  were  inflaved  and  diftatisfied,  and,  on  the  o- 
ther,  their  lords  were  almoft  always  divided ;  fuch 
a  country,  I  fay,  was  not  long  able  of  itfelf  to  with- 
iland  the  power  of  the  Turkifli  empire.  Hence  it 
is,  that  when  the  young  King  Lewis  II.  fon  of  the 
above-mentioned  Uladiflaus  of  Bohemia,  and  bro- 
ther-in-law to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  endeavoured 
to  oppofe  the  arms  of  Solyman,  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Hungary  could  not,  in  that  urgent  ncceffity,  fur* 
nifli  him  with  an  army  of  30,000  fighting  men.  A 
Cordelier,  named  Tomore,  was  general  of  this  ar- 
my, in  which  there  were  five  bilhops.    This  man 
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promifed  King  Lewis  that  he  (hould  obtain  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  King  was  killed,  and  the  army  de- 
Hroyed,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mohats,  in  1526. 
After  this  fuccefs,  Solyman  fcoured  this  whole  un- 
happy kingdom  with  his  armies,  and  carried  off  a- 
bove  200,000  captives. 

In  vain  has  nature  bleiTed  this  country  with  mines 
of  gold,  and  with  the  real  treafures  of  corn  and 
wine;  in  vain  has  fhe  favoured  the  inhabitants 
with  robufl  bodies,  and  with  quick  underflandings ; 
fiill  there  was  nothing  hardly  to  be  feen,  but  a  vafi 
defert,  but  ruinous  towns,  but  fields  which  the  huf- 
bandmen  tilled  with  the  fword  in  one  hand ;  but 
villages  dug  under  ground,  where  the  inhabitants 
buried  themfelves,  with  their  corn  and  their  cattle; 
in  fine,  but  a  hundred  fortified  cafiles,  the  poflef- 
fors  of  which  difputed  their  independency  with  the 
Turks  and  with  the  Germans. 

There  were  a  great  many  fine  countries  befides 
in  Europe  that  lay  waftc,  uncultivated,  and  uninha- 
bited J  fuch  as,  the  half  of  Dalmatia,  the  northern 
parts  of  Poland,  the  borders  of  the  Tanais,  and  the 
fruitful  province  of  the  Ukraine  ;  while  adventurers 
were  going  in  fearch  of  new  lands  to  the  utmoft 
confines  of  the  ancient  world. 


Of  Scotland. 

IN  this  (hort  fketch  of  the  political  gox^ernment  of 
the  North,  I  ought  not  to  forget  Scotland ;  of 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  religion. 

Scotland  was  concerned  more  than  the  reft  of  the 
North  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  becaufe  the  Scotch 
had  been  a  long  time  allied  with  France,  froiii  the 
enmity  they  bore  to  the  Englifh,  who  wanted  to 
lord  it  over  them.  The  kings  of  France  were  not 
<i  %  at 
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at  great  charges  to  put  the  Scotch  troops  in  mo- 
tion. We  find,  that  Francis  I.  fent  no  more  than 
30,000  crowns  (which  is  about  1 30,000  Ilvres  pre- 
fent  money)  to  the  party  which,  in  1543,  had  un- 
dertaken to  declare  war  againft  England.  And  in- 
deed Scotland  is  fo  poor  a  country,  that  even  now, 
when  united  to  England,  it  does  not  pay  more  than 
the  fortieth  part  towards  the  fupport  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Whenfoever  a  poor  country  bordet's  upon  a 
wealthy  flate,  in  procefs  of  time  it  becomes  fubjcft 
to  bribery  and  corruption.  While  this  province 
fcorned  to  be  venal,  it  was  formidable.  The  Eng- 
li/h,  who  had  made  io  eafy  a  conquefl  of  Ireland 
under  fisnry  II.  could  never  cftablifh  their  dominion 
In  Scotland.  It  was  fubdued  indeed  by  that  great 
general,  and  able  politician,  Edward  III.  but  he 
could  not  keep  it.  There  has  been  always  fuch  an 
enmity  and  jealoufy  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
Engliili,  as  that  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portugucfe.  The  houfe  of 
Stuarts  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland  ever  fince 
1370  ;  but  never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  fa- 
mily. James  I.  after  having  been  eighteen  years  a 
prifoner  in  England,  was  airaflinated  by  his  fubjecfts 
in  1444.  James  II.  was  killed  in  an  unlucky  ex- 
pedition to  Roxburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
James  III.  was  not  yet  thirty-five  years  old  when 
he  was  (lain  by  his  own  fubjeds  in  a  pitched  battle. 
James  IV.  fon- in-law  of  Henry  VII.  King  of  Eng- 
land, periflied  in  i  si3>  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  in 
an  engagement  with  the  EngUfli,  after  a  very  un- 
fortunate reign.  James  V.  died  at  thirty,  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  age,  in  1542. 

We  Ihall  behold  the  daughter  of  James  V.  more 
unfortunate  than  all  her  predcceflbrs,  incrcafmg  the 
liH  of  queens  that  ended  their  days  by  the  hands  of 
a  common  executioner.    Her  fon,  James  VI.  King 
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of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  his  weak- 
nefs  laid  the  foundation  of  thofe  revolutions  which 
brought  his  fon  Charles  I.  to  the  fcaiFold,  which 
drove  his  other  fon  James  Vli.  into  an  indolent  ba- 
nishment, and  which  lUil  keep  this  unhappy  wan- 
dering family  far  from  their  native  country.  The 
leaft  unfortunate  period  of  this  houfe,  was  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  when 
James  V.  father  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  fat  oi> 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  when,  after  his  de« 
ceafe,  his  widow,  Mary  of  Lorrain,  mother  of  Ma- 
ry Stuart,  was  intruded  with  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom.  The  diflraftions  of  that  country  did  noc 
commence  till  under  the  regency  of  this  Mary  of 
Lorrain ;  and  religion,  as  we  ihall  fee  hereafter, 
was  their  firll  pretext. 

1  Ihali  not  extend  this  view  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  North  any  further  into  the  lixteenth  century.  I 
have  already  fliewn  how  Germany,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  were  fituated  in  refpe(ft  to  each  o- 
ther.  Thus  a  preliminary  idea  has  been  given  of 
the  intereft  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  powers. 
We  have  only  to  explain  more  particularly  the  fita- 
ation  of  affairs  in  the  empire. 


CHAP.         XXIX. 
Of  Germany  and  of  the  empire, 

THE  name  of  the  weflern  empire  flill  fubfiflec?. 
It  had  been  long  fince  no  more  than  an  one- 
rous title ;  which  plainly  appeared,  when  that  am** 
bitious  prince,  Edward  III.  King  of  England,  to 
whom  it  was  oiiered  by  the  eledlors  in  1348,  refu- 
fed  to  accept  of  it.  Charles  IV.  though  Conddered 
as  the  legillator  of  the  empire,  yet  could  not  pre- 
vail on  Pope  Innocent  VI.  and  the  Roiiian  borons. 
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to  fufFer  him  to  be  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  he  would  not  lie  in  the  town. 
His  famous  golden  bull  remedied,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  anarchy  of  Germany.  The  number  of  the  c- 
leiiors  was  fixed  by  this  conflitution,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  law,  though  it  has 
been  fince  altered.  In  his  time  the  Imperial  cities 
had  a  deliberative  voice  at  the  diets.  All  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  were  really  free  ;  and  the  empire  had 
only  fome  particular  rights  over  them.  The  lords 
continued  to  be  fovereigns  upon  their  lands  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Lombardy,  during  the  following  reigns. 

The  times  of  Wenceflaus,  Robert,  JofTe,  and 
Sigifmond,  were  times  of  darknefs,  in  which  we  fee 
not  the  leaft  trace  of  the  majefty  of  the  empire,  ex- 
cept at  the  council  of  Conftance,  which  was  fum- 
moned  by  Sigifmond>  and  where  he  appeared  in  all 
his  glory. 

The  emperors  had  no  demefnes  at  all  left,  having 
parted  with  them  to  the  bifhop,  and  to  the  cities, 
fometimes  to  make  intereft  againft  the  lords  of  the 
great  fiefs,  and  fometimes  for  the  fake  of  money. 
AW  that  remained  to  them  was  the  fubfidy  of  the 
Roman  months,  which  was  paid  only  in  time  of 
war,  and  for  the  vain  ceremony  of  being  crowned 
at  Rome.  They  were  therefore  under  an  abfolute 
neceffity  of  ele^ing  a  powerful  chief,  which  was 
the  rcafon  of  their  giving  the  fceptre  to  the  houfe 
cf  Auftria.  They  had  need  of  a  prince  whofe  ter- 
ritories on  the  one  hand  communicated  with  Italy, 
and  on  the  other  were  able  to  flemthe  inundations  of 
the  Turks.  This  advantage  Germany  found  in  Al- 
bert II.  Duke  of  Auflria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, which  is  what  iixed  the  Imperial  dignity  in 
his  family  :  the  throne  became  hereditary,  without 
sCCiil'Hg  to  be  elective.  Albeit  and  his  luccefTor  were 
chuict.,  bfcaiile  they  were  po/Tefled  o\  extcnfive  de- 
niein:s;  and  Rcdolph  of  H.tbiburg,  thje  flock  of 
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this  family,  was  chofen  becaufe  he  had  none.  The 
reafon  is  obvious.  Rodolph  was  elefted  at  a  time 
when  the  houfes  of  Saxony  and  Suevia  threatened 
the  empire  with  arbitrary  power  ;  and  Albert  II.  at 
a  time  when  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  judged  to 
have  power  fufficient  to  defend,  though  not  to  in» 
flave  the  empire. 

Upon  this  account  Frederick  III.  was  elefted  Em- 
peror. Germany  in  his  time  was  in  a  ftate  of  lan- 
guid tranquillity.  He  was  not  fo  powerful  as  he 
might  have  been ;  and  we  have  already  feen,  that 
he  was  far  from  being  the  fivereign  of  Chrijiendom^ 
as  was  pompoully  mentioned  in  his  epitaph. 

Maximilian  I.  when  only  King  of  the  Romans, 
began  to  make  a  more  fliining  figure  by  the  battle 
of  Guinegafte,  which  he  won  of  the  French  in  1479, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1472,  by  which  he  obtained 
the  quiet  pofleflion  of  Franche-Comte,  Artois,  and 
Charolois.  But  as  he  received  nothing  from  the 
Low  Countries  which  belonged  to  his  fon  Philip  the 
HandfomCy  nothing  from  the  people  of  Germany, 
and  but  a  very  fmall  matter  from  his  own  territc*- 
ries,  which  were  kept  in  awe  by  France  ;  he  never 
would  have  had  any  credit  in  Italy,  were  it  not  for 
the  league  of  Cambray,  and  for  Lewis  XII.  who 
was  working  for  Maximilian. 

*  At  firft  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  hindered 
him  from  being  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome ;  fo  that, 
as  he  could  not  receive  the  crown  from  the  Pope, 
he  only  took  the  title  of  Emperor  de£i.  After  the 
league  of  Cambray  f ,  he  took  pay  of  Henry  VIII. 
King  of  England,  which  was  00  crowns  a  day.  In 
his  dominions  in  Germany  he  had  men  enough  to 
fight  the  Turks  ;  but  he  had  not  thofe  treafures  by 
which  France,  England,  and  Italy,  at  that  time 
were  able  to  maintain  a  war. 

Germany  was  become  a  republic  of  princes  acid 
*  jj-«8.  t  ly.i. 
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cities,  though  the  head  exprefTed  himfelf  in  his  e- 
di(5ls  as  abfolute  marter  of  the  univerfe.  It  was  di- 
vided, as  early  as  the  year  1500,  into  ten  circles  ; 
and  the  directors  of  thefe  circles  being  fovereign 
princes,  and  the  generals  and  colonels  of  the  troops 
of  the  circles  being  paid  by  the  provinces,  and  not 
by  the  Emperor,  this  eftablifhment  conne(5led  all  the 
parts  of  Germany  together,  and  maintained  its  free- 
dom. As  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  the  Im- 
perial chamber,  was  paid  by  the  princes  and  by  the 
cities,  and  did  not  refide  in  the  Emperor's  private 
demefhes,  this  was  alfo  a  fupport  of  the  public  li- 
berty. It  is  very  true,  that  this  chamber  could  not 
put  its  decrees  in  execution  againft  the  great  prin- 
ces, unlefs  it  was  fupported  by  the  reft  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  this  very  abufe  of  liberty  Ihewed  its  ex- 
iftence.  This  is  fo  far  matter  of  fa£i:,  that  the  au- 
lic  court,  which  took  its  prefent  form  in  1512,  and 
was  dependent  only  on  the  emperors,  foon  became 
the  principal  fupport  of  their  authority. 

Under  this  form  of  government,  Germany  was 
at  that  time  as  happy  as  any  other  ftate  in  the  world. 
As  it  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  capable  of 
undergoing  the  greateft  fatigues,  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance that  the  Turks  would  be  ever  able  to  fub- 
due  it.  The  foil  being  fo  fruitful,  and  fo  well  cul- 
tivated, the  people  had  no  occafion  to  go  abroad, 
as  formerly,  in  fearch  of  new  fettlements  ;  and  they 
were  neither  fo  rich,  nor  fo  poor,  nor  fo  united,  as 
to  be  able  to  conquer  all  Italy. 

But  what  right  had  Germany  then  to  Italy,  and 
to  tlie  Roman  empire  ?  The  fame  as  that  of  the 
Othos,  and  of  the  Imperial  houfe  of  Suabia;  the 
fame  as  that  which  had  coft  fo  much  blood,  and 
had  fuffered  fo  many  changes,  ever  fince  John  XII. 
a  Roman  patrician  as  well  as  pope,  inftead  of  revi- 
ving the  courage  of  the  ancient  Romans,  had  the 
^prudence  tg  cail  ia  foreigners  to  his  alTiltance. 
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Rome  bad  reafon  to  repent  it ;  for  ever  afterwarda 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  war  between  the  piiefl- 
hood  and  the  empire,  as  likewife  between  the  rights 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Italian 
provinces.  The  title  of  Ccefar  has  been  only  the 
fourcc  of  contefted  rights,  of  undetermined  dif- 
putes,  of  apparent  grandeur,  and  of  real  weaknefs.. 
The  time  was  over  when  the  Othos  made  tributary 
kings.  If  Lewis  XII.  had  cultivated  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  the  Venetians,  inftead  of  going  to  war 
with  them,  probably  the  emperors  would  never 
more  have  fet  foot  in  Italy.  But  it  is  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  the  difcord  of  the  Italian  princes,^^ 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  Papal  government,  that  a 
great  part  of  this  country  fhould  be  always  a  prey 
to  flrangers. 


CHAP.       XXX. 
Cuftomi  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries . 

WE  find,  that  in  Europe  there  were  hardly 
any  abfolute  fovereigns.  Before  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  the  emperors  durfl  not  fo  much  as 
pretend  to  arbitrary  power.  The  popes  indeed 
were  become  a  great  deal  more  mafters  than  for- 
merly in  Rome,  but  lefs  in  the  church.  The  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  ftili  elective,  like 
thofe  of  the  north.  Now,  all  elections  neceflarily 
fuppofe  a  compa(ft  between  the  king  and  the  nation. 
The  kings  of  England  could  neither  make,  nor  ab- 
ufe  the  laws,  without  the  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment. In  Caftile,  Ifabella  had  refpedled  the  cortes, 
which  are  the  flates  of  the  kingdom.  In  Arragon^ 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  not  been  able  to  delTroy 
the  authority  of  the  jufticiary,  who  thought  he 
had  a  right  of  trying  crowned  heads.   France  alone, 
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fince  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  was  become  an  abfo- 
lute  monarchy.  Happy  government,  when  fuch  a 
king  as  Lewis  XII  repaired  the  miftakes  which  he 
committed  with  foreign  ftates,  by  his  atfedlion  for 
his  people  ! 

The  general  policy  of  Europe  was  perfei^ed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  private  wars  of  the  feudal 
lords  were  no  longer  fuffered  any  where  :  but  the 
cuflom  of  duels  continued. 

Thefe  combats  were  anathematized  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  popes,  who  have  been  obferved  to  en- 
aft  wife  laws,  and  even  laws  ufeftilto  Chriflendom, 
where  their  own  perfonal  interefls  were  not  con- 
cerned :  but  yet  they  were  permitted  by  a  great 
many  bifhops.  The  parliaments  of  France  fome- 
times  ordered  them  :  Witnefs  the  duel  between  Le 
Gris  and  Carrouges,  under  Charles  V.  After  that 
time,  a  great  many  duels  were  fought  according  to 
law.  The  fame  abufe  was  likewife  fupported  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  by  forms  conli- 
dered  as  efTential.  E/J3ecially,  they  were  fure  to 
confefs,  and  to  receive  the  facrament,  before  they 
prepared  themfelves  for  committing  murder.  The 
good  Chevalier  Bayard  always  took  care  to  have  a 
mafs  celebrated,  when  he  went  to  fight  a  duel.  The 
combatants  chofe  a  godfather,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
■was  to  match  their  arms,  and  efpecially  to  fee  that 
they  had  no  inchantments  about  them  :  for  thefe 
knights  were  extremely  credulous. 

There  have  been  inftances  offome  of  this  order 
of  men,  who  have  gone  in  fearch  of  duels  into  fo- 
reign countries,  without  any  other  motive  than  the 
defire  of  fignalizing  their  prowefs.  John  Duke  of 
Bourbonnois  publifhed  a  declaration  in  141 4,  That 
he  would  go  over  to  England  with  Jtxteen  knights ^ 
and  there  fight  it  out y  in  order  to  avoid  idlenefs, 
and  to  merit  the  good  graces  of  the  fair  lady  whofe 
humble  fervant  he  was* 
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The  tournaments,  though  likewife  condemned  by 
the  popes,  were  every  where  in  ufe.  They  were 
ftill  called  ludi  Gallici,  becaufe  Godfrey  of  Preuilly 
had  made  a  code  of  the  laws  relating  to  them,  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Above  100  knights  had  been 
killed  at  thefe  fports,  and  yet  they  were  more  thaa 
ever  in  vogue. 

They  lafted  till  the  unhappy  cataftrophe  of  Hen- 
ry II.  The  remains  of  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  pe- 
riflied  with  this  monarch,  to  appear  no  more  except 
in  romances.  This  fpirit  prevailed  greatly  at  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Francis  was  a 
true  knight,  and  Charles  would  fain  be  one.  They 
gave  one  another  publicly  the  lie,  and  then  fent 
each  other  a  formal  challenge  :  afterwards  they  had 
a  familiar  interview,  when  the  Emperor  intruded 
himfelf  into  the  King's  power,  without  any  other 
fecurity  than  his  word  of  honour,  which  he  was 
incapable  of  violating.  There  are  a  great  many 
paffages  in  the  reigns  of  both  thefe  princes,  which 
remind  us  of  the  heroic  and  fabulous  times  :  but 
the  more  refined  policy  of  Charles  had  a  nearer  re- 
femblance  to  the  prefent  age. 

The  art  of  war,  the  order  of  battle,  together 
with  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  weapons,  were  quite 
different  from  what  they  are  in  our  days. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  introduced  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  were  the 
pikes  eighteen  feet  long.  The  Swifs  made  ufe  of 
them  in  the  wars  of  Lombardy  ;  but  they  changed 
them  afterwards  for  the  two-handed  fword. 

The  arquebufes  were  become  a  neceffary  wea- 
pon of  offence  againft  thofe  fteel  ramparts  with 
which  the  gendarmes  were  covered.  Very  few 
helmets  or  cuiraffes  were  proof  againfl  thefe  arque- 
bufes. The  gendarmery,  who  were  called  the 
viain  battle^  fought  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horfe- 

back. 
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i)ack.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  gen- 
darmery  were  the  niofl  efteemed. 

The  German  and  Spanifli  infantry  were  reputed 
the  beft.  The  military  cry  was  abolifhed  almoft  in 
all  armies. 

With  refpe(n:  to  political  government,  I  find  that 
the  minifters  of  mort  kingdoms  were  cardinals.  In 
Spain,  I  behold  a  Ximenes  under  Ifabella,  who,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Queen,  is  become  regent  of  the 
liingdom ;  who  conflantly  drefled  in  a  Cordelier's 
habit,  places  his  whole  pride  in  trampling  the  Spa- 
uifli  faftuoufnefs  under  his  fandals ;  who  raifes  an 
army  at  his  own  expence,  carries  it  over  to  Afri- 
ca, and  takes  Oran  ;  who,  in  fhort,  is  abfolute 
throughout  the  kingdom,  till  the  young  King 
Charles  V.  fends  him  back  to  his  archbifhoprick  of 
Toledo,  which  breaks  his  heart. 

In  France,  Lewis  XII.  is  governed  by  the  Cardi- 
nal d'  Amboife  ;  and  Cardinal  Duprat  is  minifler  to 
Francis  I.  In  England,  Henry  VIII.  is  twenty  years 
fubjeft  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  a  butcher's  fon,  as  proud 
a  man  as  Amboife,  and  who,  like  him,  wanted  to 
be  pope,  and,  like  him,  was  difappointed.  Charles  V, 
intrurted  the  adminiflration  of  Spain  to  his  precep- 
tor Cardinal  Adrian^  whom  he  afterwards  made 
pope  :  and  Cardinal  Granvelle  had,  feme  time  after, 
the  government  of  Flanders.  Cardinal  Martinufius 
was  rainifter  in  Hungary,  under  Ferdinand  brother 
of  Charles  V. 

That  fuch  a  number  of  clergymen  fliould  have 
the  adminiftration  of  countries  fubje£l  to  a  military  ! 
government,  is  not  only  becaufe  the  kings  of  thofe  | 
countries  are  more  apt  to  confide  in  a  prieft,  whom 
they  have  no  reafon  to  fear,  than  in  a  general  of 
an  army,  of  whom  they  are  often  jealous  ;  but 
likewife  becaufe  thofe  churchmen  are  frequently 
tjetter  infirufled,  and  better  qualified  for  the  ma- 
nagement 
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nagement  of  political  affairs,    than  generals  and 
courtiers. 

The  cuftoms  of  civil  life  were  all  different  fr  oni 
ours :  the  doublet  and  fhort  cloak  were  become 
the  drefs  of  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law  flill  wore  a  long  clofe  robe ; 
and  the  trading  people  a  fhort  robe,  which  came 
half-way  down  their  legs. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  there  were  only  two 
coaches  in  Paris,  one  for  the  Qiicen,  and  the  other 
for  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Both  men  and  women  went 
on  horfeback. 

There  was  fo  great  an  increafc  of  fpecie,  that  in 
15 19  Henry  VIIJ.  King  of  England  promifcd  a  por- 
tion of  333,000  crowns  of  gold  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  was  to  be  married  to  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Francis  I.  Never  had  there  been  an  inftancc  of  {<i 
large  a  dower. 

The  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII. 
was  a  long  time  celebrated  for  its  magnificence. 
Their  camp  was  called  the  camp  of  the  cloth  of 
t'lffue.  But  from  this  tranfient  parade  and  effort 
of  luxury,  we  muft  not  conclude  that  the  magnifi- 
cence was  general,  nor  that  they  had  thofe  ufeful 
conveniencies  fo  fuperior  to  the  pomp  of  a  day,  * 
v/hich  in  our  days  are  become  fo  common.  In- 
duflry  had  not  as  yet  changed  thofe  huts  of  wood 
and  parget,  of  which  the  city  of  Paris  was  compo- 
fed,  into  fumptuous  palaces.  London  was  ftill 
worfe  built,  and  they  lived  much  harder ;  even  the 
firfl  peers  of  the  realm  carried  their  wives  behind 
them  on  horfeback,  when  they  went  into  the  coun- 
try. Thus  it  was,  that  all  the  princefTes  travelled, 
their  heads  covered  with  a  riding-hood  of  waxed 
linen  in  rainy  weather.  They  went  in  no  pther  ha- 
bit to  the  King's  palace ;  and  this  ufage  cpntinued 
till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The 
magnificence  of  Charles  V.   of  Francis  I.  of  Hen- 
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ry  VIII.  and  of  Leo  X.  was  confined  to  days  of 
fhow  and  folemnity.  But  now,  the  daily  entertain- 
jiients,  the  multitude  of  gilded  coaches,  the  vafl: 
number  of  lamps  with  which  the  large  towns  are 
lighted  by  night,  form  a  far  nobler  fhow,  and  are  a 
greater  mark  of  plenty  than  the  moft  gaudy  cere- 
jnonies  of  the  monarchs  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  they  had  be- 
gun to  introduce  the  filken  and  gold  fluffs  manu- 
fadlured  in  Italy,  inftead  of  the  coftly  furs.  There 
were  no  filk  manufaftures  at  that  time  at  Lyons. 
Goidfmiths  ware  was  likewife  very  bad  ;  and 
Xewis  XII.  having,  by  an  indifcreet  fumptuary  law, 
forbid  it  throughout  his  kingdom,  the  French  had 
their  plate  from  Venice.  The  goidfmiths  were  thus 
reduced  to  poverty,  when  the  King  wifely  repealed 
his  law. 

Francis  I.  growing  an  oeconomift  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days,  ifTued  out  an  edift  againfl 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filken  fluffs  ;  a  prohibition  re- 
newed by  Henry  II.  But  if  thefe  laws  had  been 
flriiSlly  obferved,  the  manufactures  of  Lyons  would 
have  been  deftroyed.  What  induced  them  to  ena«5l 
fuch  laws,  was  the  importation  of  the  filk  from  a- 
broad.  Under  Henry  II.  none  but  bifliops  were 
permitted  to  wear  filk  cloaths.  The  princes  and 
prince/Tes  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  wearing 
icarlet  cloaths,  either  of  filk  or  of  wool.  In  fine, 
in  the  year  156'^,  none  except  princes  and  biQiops 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  filk  fliocs. 

Thcfe  fumptuary  laws  prove  only,  that  the  go- 
vernment had  not  always  the  mofl  extenfive  views, 
and  that  it  appeared  more  eafy  to  the  miniflers  to 
prefciibe  than  to  encourage  induflry. 

There  had  been  no  plantations  as  yet  of  mul- 
berry-trees but  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  :  gold  was 
manufaflured  only  at  Venice  and  at  Milan  ;  and 
yet  the  French  fafliions  began  already  to  be  copied 

in 
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in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  Lombardy.  The 
Italian  hiftorians  complain,  that  fincc  the  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  VIII.  their  countrymen  affefled  the 
French  drefs,  and  that  they  fent  to  France  for  all 
the  ornaments  of  attire. 

Pope  Julius  II.  was  the  firft  who  let  his  beard 
grow,  in  order  to  infpire  the  people  with  a  new  de- 
gree of  veneration  by  this  fmgularity.  Francis  I. 
Charles  V.  and  all  the  other  kings,  followed  this 
example,  which  was  immediately  adopted  by  theic 
courtiers.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
who  are  always  attached  to  the  ancient  cufloms,  be 
they  what  they  will,  continued  to  have  their  faces: 
Ihaved,  while  the  young  captains  affeifted  the  mark: 
of  gravity  and  old  age.  This  is  but  a  trifling  ob- 
fervation  ;  yet  it  comes  into  the  hiflory  of  ufages 
and  cuftoms. 

I  fhall  elfewhere  treat  of  that  empire  which  the 
Italians  alone  had  acquired,  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  fcience,  of  literature,  and  of  the  polite  arts- 
While  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  were  plundering 
Rome  ;  while  Barbarofla  was  ravaging  the  coafts  of 
Italy ;  and  while  the  di/Tenfions  of  the  princes  of 
that  nation  laid  wafte  the  fined  country  in  the 
■world ;  then  it  was  that  thofe  great  geniufes,  A- 
liofto,  TafFo,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Cardinal 
Bembo,  Triffini,  Cafa,  Berni,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  fo  many  o«. 
thers,  adorned  the  age,  and  rendered  their  names 
immortal. 
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CHAP.         L 

State  of  the  polite  arts  in  the  fixteenth  century, 

THE  glory  of  the  polite  arts  is  fuperior  to 
the  injuries  of  time,  and  more  deferving 
of  our  attention  than  the  cuftoms  of  na- 
tions introduced  by  caprice,  the  fucceilion  of  laws 
abolifhed  by  age,  or  the  quarrels  of  princes,  which 
die  vyith  them.  This  glory,  during  the  whole  fix- 
teenth century,  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  Italy  only.  No- 
thing can  give  us  a  ftronger  idea  of  ancient  Greece  : 
for  as  the  arts  flouriihed  in  Greece  in  the  midft  of 
foreign  anci  civil  wars,  fo  they  had  the  fame  fate  in 
Italy  J  and  almofl  every  thing  in  that  happy  climate- 
was  carried  to  its  fummit  of  perfeiftion,  while  the 
armies  of  Charles  V.  were  plundering  Rome,  while 
Barbarofia  was  ravaging  their  fea-coafls,  and  the 
difTenfions  of  the  fcveral  princes  and  republics  in- 
terrupted the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Italy  had  its  Thucydides  in  Guicciardin,  who 
wrote  the  hidory  of  the  wars  of  his  own  time,  as 
Thucydides  wrote  the  war  of  Peloponnefus.  There 
were  no  orators  like  Demofthenes,  Pericles,  and 
i^fchines,  in  any  of  the  Italian  provinces  ;  the  go- 
vernment, in  moft  places,  being  inconiiftent  with 
that  kind  of  merit.  Their  ftage,  though  far  fhort 
of  that  degree  of  perfe6lion  to  which  the  French 
theatre  afterwards  attained,  might  be  compared  to 
the  Greek  drama,  which  they  began  to  revive  ;  and 
Machiavel's  Mandragora  alone  is  preferable  perhaps 
to  all  Arifbphancs's  comedies.  Befides,  Machiavel 
was  an  excellent  hiftorian,  and  a  man  of  fine  ge- 
nius ; 
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nius ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  manner  of  compari- 
fon  betwixt  him  ^nd  Ariftophanes.  If  we  would 
impartially  weigh  Homer's  Odyfley  and  Ariofto's 
Rolando  in  the  fame  fcales,  the  Italian,  in  many 
refpefts,  has  greatly  the  advantage.  They  had 
both  the  fame  defeft,  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  aa 
exceffive  fondnefs  of  the  marvellous :  but  Arioflo 
has  made  us  amends  by  the  exaiftnefs  of  his  allego- 
ries, by  the  keennefs  of  his  fatire,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  his  comic  graces 
intermixed  with  ftrokes  of  terror  ;  in  a  word,  by 
fuch  a  clufter  of  beauties  of  every  kind,  that  he 
has  found  out  the  fecret  of  making  us  fall  in  love 
with  a  monfter. 

In  regard  to  the  Iliad,  let  every  impartial  judge 
confult  his  own  breaft,  and  tell  us  what  he  thinks 
would  be  his  real  opinion  upon  the  firft  reading  of 
this  poem,  and  that  of  TafTo,  without  knowing  the 
names  of  the  authors,  or  the  time  when  their  works 
were  compofed,  and  determining  only  by  the  plea- 
fure  he  received  from  each.  Could  he  poflibly  a- 
void  giving  the  preference  to  TafTo  in  every  refpe(51:  ? 
Would  not  he  find,  that  the  Italian  was  more  in- 
terefting,  had  more  oeconomy  and  order,  more 
variety  and  exa<5tnefs,  more  imbelliHiments,  and 
more  of  that  foftnefs  which  adds  a  luftre  to  the  fub- 
lime  i  I  quelHon  whether  they  will  even  bear  a 
comparifon  a  few  ages  hence. 

It  feems  indubitable,  that  painting  was  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  perfe6lion  in  this  fixteenth  century 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks ;  fince  not  only 
they  had  not  the  variety  of  colours  ufed  by  the  Ita- 
lians, but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  perfpec- 
tivc,  and  of  the  chiaro-ofcuro. 

Sculpture,   the  eafiefl  and  the  mod  confined  art 

of  the  two,  was  that  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled  ; 

and  the  Italians  glory  in  not  falling  far  fhort  of 

their  models.    They  have  furpaiTed  them  in  archie 

R  3  ttf^ure; 
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te(5ture  ;  and  all  nations  acknowledge,  that  nothing 
can  be  compared  to  the  principal  church. of  mo- 
dern Rome  ;  the  fineft,  the  largeft,  and  the  boldeft 
temple  the  world  ever  beheld. 

IMufic  was  not  thoroughly  cultivated  till  after 
this  fixteenth  century ;  but  we  have  the  ftrongeft 
prefumption  to  believe,  that  it  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  left  us  no  mo- 
nument whereby  we  can  in  the  leaft  imagine,  that 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  or  finging  in 
parts. 

The  ingraving  of  prints  Is  an  art  invented  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  even  then 
in  its  perfection.  The  Germans  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  inventors  of  printing,  much  about  the 
time  that  ingraving  was  difcovered ;  and  by  this 
difcovery  alone  they  have  multiplied  human  know- 
ledge.  It  is  not  true,  notwithflanding  what  the 
Englifti  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  pretend, 
that  Fauftus  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  as  a  conjurer.  But  it  is  true, 
that  his  fa6lors  or  agents,  who  came  to  Paris  to 
vend  the  firft  printed  editions,  were  accufed  of  ma- 
gic. This  accufation  indeed  was  attended  with  no 
confequence  :  it  is  only  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
grofs  ignorance  which  overfpread  Europe,  and  which 
even  the  art  of  printing  could  not  for  a  long  time 
difpel.  The  parliament,  in  1474,  ordered  all  the 
books  to  be  fcized,  which  one  of  the  factors  had 
brought  from  Mentz.  Lewis  Xf.  was  obliged  to 
forbid  thofe  magiftrates  from  taking  cognifance  of 
this  affair,  and  to  order  that  the  proprietors  Ihould 
be  reimbiirfcd  the  value  of  their  books. 

Real  philofophy  did  not  begin  to  emit  its  rays 
till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  bright  century.  Gali- 
leo was  the  firft  who  taught  phyfics  to  fpeak  the 
language  of  truth  and  reafon.  It  was  a  little  be- 
fore bis  time  that  Copernicus^  oa  the  frontiers  of 

Poland^ 
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Poland,  difcovered  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world. 
Galileo  was  not  only  the  firfl:  that  had  a  true  taftc 
of  phyfics,  but  he  wrote  as  elegantly  as  Plato  :  and 
in  this  he  had  incomparably  the  advantage  of  the 
Greek  philofopher,  that  he  afTerted  nothing  but 
what  was  certain  and  intelligible.  The  manner  in 
which  this  great  man  was  treated  by  the  inquifition 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  would  refleft 
perpetual  difgrace  on  Italy,  if  this  difgrace  was  not 
wiped  off  by  the  very  glory  of  Galileo.  Seven  in- 
quifitors  pafTed  a  decree  in  1616,  declaring  the  a- 
pinion  of  Copernicus,  fo  beautifully  illuftrated  by 
the  Florentine  philofopher,  not  only  heretical  in 
fiiithy  but  ahfurd  in  pbilofophy.  This  fentence  a- 
gainft  an  opinion  which  has  been  fince  fo  varioufly 
confirmed,  is  a  pregnant  teftimony  of  the  force  of 
prejudice.  It  fhould  be  a  leflbn  to  thofe  who  have 
nothing  but  power  on  their  fide,  to  be  filent  when 
philofophy  fpeaks,  and  not  to  attempt  to  determine 
points  which  do  not  fall  under  their  jurifdidtlion. 
Galileo  was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  fame 
tribunal  to  do  penance  in  prifon,  and  obliged  to  re- 
traft  on  his  knees.  His  fentence  was  indeed  mild- 
er  than  that  of  Socrates  ;  but  it  expofes  the  fiupi- 
dity  of  the  Roman  judges,  as  much  as  the  condem- 
nation  of  Socrates  ftiewed  the  ignorance  of  the 
judges  of  Athens.  There  is  a  fort  of  fatality  in 
human  nature,  that  truth  is  to  be  perfecuted  when 
firfi  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  Philofophy, 
thus  refirained,  could  not  make  fo  great  a  progrefs 
in  the  fixteenth  century  as  the  polite  arts. 

The  religious  difputes,  in  which  the  public  were 
engaged  in  Germany,  in  the  North,  in  France,  and 
in  England,  retarded  inftead  of  forwarding  the  pro- 
grefs of  reafon.  It  was  impoflible  for  people  that 
were  blind,  and  fought  like  madmen,  to  find  out 
the  right  road  to  truth.  Thefe  quarrels  were  only 
QO9  didemper  more,    ViM^  tg  ^he  human  mintJ* 
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The  polite  arts  continued  to  flourifh  in  Italy,  be- 
caufe  the  peft  of  religious  controverfy  had  not  pe- 
netrated into  that  country  5  and  it  fo  happened,  that 
while  they  were  cutting  one  another's  throats  in 
Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England,  for  things 
they  did  not  underftand ;  Italy  completely  at  reft, 
ever  fince  the  amazing  event  of  the  plundering  of 
Rome  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  applied  herfelf 
more  than  ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  polite 
arts.  In  other  countries  the  religious  wars  were 
productive  of  barbarifmand  ruins  ;  while  Rome,  and 
leveral  other  cities  in  Italy,  were  difplaying  the 
marvels  of  archite<5lure.  Ten  popes  fucceflively  and 
almoft  without  any  interruption,  contributed  to  fi- 
nifli  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  at  the  fame  rime 
encouraged  the  other  arts.  Nothing  of  the  like 
kind  was  to  be  feen  in  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  a 
word,  Italy  alone  had  then  the  glory  of  being  the 
feat  of  genius  and  tafte,  a  glory  which  had  beea 
heretofore  confined  to  Greece. 


CHAP.         II. 

Of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  ////  the  ekiiton  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  dignity  in  1519. 

Of  the  Emperor  Maximilian* s  fcheme  to  make  him' 
felf  Pope,     Of  the  battle  of  Marignan. 


T 

no.  lor 


lO WARDS  this  century,  in  which  Charles  V. 
obtained  the  Imperial  diadem,  the  popes  had 
Bolonger  the  power  to  difpofc  of  this  dignity  as  in 
former  times ;  and  the  emperors  had  forgot  their 
rights  to  the  capital  of  Europe.  Thefe  mutual  pre* 
tendons  were  not  unlike  thofe  empty  titles  of  Kin^ 
of  France^  and  King  of  Navarre  \  the  former  ftill 
aflumed  by  the  King  of  England,  and  the  latter  re« 
rained  by  the  King  of  France* 
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The  parties  of  Guelphs  and  Gibellincs  were  al- 
moft  entirely  forgot.  Maximilian  had  only  acqui- 
red a  few  towns  in  Italy,  for  which  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  league  of  Cambray,  having  wrefted  them 
from  the  Venetians  ;  but  he  had  devifed  a  new  me- 
thod of  fubjeifliiig  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  emperors  ; 
which  was,  to  become  Pope  himfelf  after  the  demife 
of  Julius  II.  having  buried  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Galeazzo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan  *.  There  are  flill 
extant  two  letters  in  his  own  hand-writing,  one  to 
his  daughter  Margaret,  governefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  other  to  the  Lord  of  Chievres,  wherein  he 
difclofes  his  defign. 

Who  can  tell  what  might  have  happened,  had  the 
fame  head  been  incircled  with  the  Imperial  and  Pa- 
pal crowns  i  the  fyflem  of  Europe  might  have  been 
changed ;  but  it  took  quite  a  diiferent  turn  under 
Charles  V. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian  f, 
when  the  difputes  about  indulgences,  and  Luther,, 
began  to  divide  Germany,  Francis  I.  King  of  France,, 
and  Charles  of  Auftria,  King  of  Spain,  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  and  of  Navarre,  and  fovereign  of  the  fc- 
venteen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  flood  candi- 
dates for  the  Imperial  dignity,  at  a  time  when  Ger- 
many, menaced  by  the  Turks,  had  need  of  fuch  a 
chief  as  Francis  I.  or  Charles  of  Auftria.  There 
bad  been  no  inftance  before  of  fuch  potent  kings 
making  intereft  for  the  Imperial  diadem.  Francis  I. 
was  five  years  older  than  his  competitor,  and  by  his 
late  exploits  fecmed  more  deferving^of  that  dignity. 

Upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  in  15 15,  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  furrendered  herfelf  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  by  means  of  the  intrigues 
of  fome  of  her  own  citizens.  And  immediately 
Francis  I.  marched  into  Italy  with  the  fame  rapidi- 
ty as  his  predecefFors. 

*  i;i2,  t  iji8. 

His 
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His  bufinefs  was  to  conquer  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
which  had  been  loft  by  Lewis  XII.  and  to  wreft  it 
once  more  from  the  unhappy  family  of  Sforza. 
He  had  the  Venetians  on  his  fide,  who  wanted  at 
leaft  to  recover  the  Veronefe,  of  which  they  had 
been  ftripped  by  Maximilian.  Againft  him  were 
Pope  Leo  X.  an  a(ftive  and  intriguing  prince,  and 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  worn  out  with 
age,  and  incapable  of  a<fling  ;  but  his  moft  danger- 
ous enemies  were  the  Swiis,  ftill  irritated  againft 
France,  fince  their  quarrel  with  Lewis  XII.  and  in- 
flamed by  the  harangues  of  Matthew  Schaner,  Car- 
dinal of  Sion.  They  then  afTumed  the  title  of  de* 
fenders  of  the  popes y  and  prote6iors  of  princes  ; 
and  indeed  for  the  laft  ten  years  this  was  not  an  i- 
m aginary  title. 

The  King,  on  his  march  to  Milan,  continued  all 
the  while  to  negotiate  with  this  nation.  Pra6tifed  in 
the  art  of  difTimulation,  which  they  had  learned  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  they  amufed  his  Majefty  with 
empty  promifes,  till  news  being  brought  that  the 
military  cheft  of  France  was  arrived,  they  thought 
they  fhould  have  it  in  their  power  to  carry  off  the 
money.  King  and  all,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  de- 
liver Italy. 

An  army  of  25,000  Swifs  *,  with  St  Peter's  keys 
on  their  backs  and  breafts,  fome  of  them  armed 
with  pikes  eighteen  feet  long,  with  which  they  mo- 
ved in  clofe  battalion,  others  with  large  two-handed 
fwords,  rufhed  with  loud  fhouts  towards  the  King's 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marignan.  Of  all 
the  battles  fought  in  Italy,  this  was  the  bloodieft 
and  the  longeft.  The  French  and  Swifs  being  mix- 
ed together  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  were  obli- 
ged to  wait  for  day-light  to  renew  the  engagement. 
The  King  flept  on  the  carriage  of  a  cannon  within 
fifty  paces  of  a  Swifs  battalion.    In  this  engage- 

ment 
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mcnt  thofe  people  always  attacked,  and  the  French 
were  upon  the  defenfive.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  fuflicient  proof  that  the  French  may  have  that  pa- 
tient courage,  which  is  fomctimes  as  neceflary  as 
the  impetuous  ardor  generally  allowed  them.  It 
was  very  extraordinary  in  a  young  prince,  only  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  lofe  his  prefence  of 
mind  in  fo  long  and  fo  bloody  an  action.  There 
was  very  little  chance  for  the  Swifs  to  be  vi^lorious, 
becaufe  the  black  German  bands  in  the  King's  army 
were  as  good  infantry  as  theirs,  and  they  had  no 
gendarmes.  What  furprifes  me,  is  their  being  able 
to  withftand  almoft  two  days  the  weight  of  thofe 
heavy  horfe,  which  were  continually  prefling  upon 
their  broken  battalions.  The  old  Mar/lial  de  Tri' 
vuJce  ufed  to  call  this  the  battle  of  the  giants.  All 
the  world  allowed,  that  the  honour  of  this  viflory 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  famous  Conftable  Charles 
of  Bourborit  who  was  afterwards  ill  rewarded,  and 
took  too  dear  a  revenge.  The  Swifs  at  length  turn- 
ed their  backs,  though  not  entirely  routed  ;  they 
loft  upwards  of  10,000  of  their  comrades  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  left  Milanefe  to  the  conqueror. 
Maximilian  Sforza  was  carried  into  France  like 
Lewis  the  Moor,  but  upon  milder  conditions.  He 
became  a  fubjefi:,  whereas  the  other  had  been  made 
a  captive  *.  This  fovereign  of  the  fineft  province  in 
Italy,  was  permitted  to  live  in  France  with  a  mode* 
rate  penfion. 

After  the  battle  of  Marignan,  and  the  conqueft 
of  the  Milanefe,  Francis  became  the  ally  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  alfo  of  the  Swifs,  who  at  length  chofe 
rather  to  fupply  the  French  with  troops,  than  to 
fight  againft  them.  He  compelled  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  reftore  the  Veronefe  to  the  Venetians, 
who  have  kept  it  ever  fince.  He  procured  for 
Leo  X.  the  duchy  of  Ui  bin,  which  ftill  belongs  to 

*  i;ix- 
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the  church.  Thus  he  was  confidered  as  the  umpire 
of  Italy,  as  the  greatefl:  prince  in  Europe,  and  the 
beft  qualified  for  the  Imperial  crown,  to  which  he 
now  afpired  after  the  death  of  Maximilian.  Fame 
had  not  as  yet  fo  much  to  boaft  of  in  favour  of 
young  Charles  of  Auftria ;  and  this  very  circum- 
ftance  determined  the  eledlors  to  give  him  the  pre- 
ference. They  were  afraid  of  being  under  too  great 
a  fubje(Sbion  to  the  King  of  France  ;  and  lefs  appre- 
henfive  of  a  mafter,  whofe  dominions,  though  more 
extenfive,  were  remote  and  disjointed,  Charles  was 
therefore  chofen  Emperor  *,  notwithftanding  the 
400,000  crowns  with  which  Francis  I.  imagined  he 
had  purchafed  the  eleftoral  votes. 


CHAP.         III. 

Of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  ////  the  batik  of 
Pavia, 

EVERY  body  knows  the  rivalfhip,  which  from 
that  time  arofe  between  thofe  two  princes. 
And  how  could  they  be  otherwife  than  continually 
at  war  ?  Charles,  as  fovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
laid  claim  to  Artois,  and  to  a  great  many  towns : 
as  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  faw  Francis  I.  rea- 
dy to  make  good  his  prctenfions  to  thofe  domi- 
nions, founded  on  the  fame  title  as  thofe  of  Lew- 
is XII. :  as  King  of  Spain,  he  had  the  ufurpation  of 
Navarre  to  maintain  :  as  Emperor,  he  had  the 
great  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  defend  againll 
the  pretenfions  of  France.  What  a  number  of  mo- 
tives for  laying  Europe  wafle  ! 

Between  thefe  two  great  rivals  Leo  X.  would  fain 
hold  the  balance.  But  how  is  it  poflible  for  him  to 
do  it  ?  Whom  (hall  hechufe  to  be  his  vafial,  or  King 

of 
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of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Charles  or  Francis  i  What  is 
to  become  of  the  old  pontifical  law  ena^Sted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  That  no  King  of  Naples  (hall  c 
ver  be  Emperor  ?  Leo  X.  had  not  power  fufficienc 
to  fee  this  law  executed  :  it  might  be  refpe^led  in 
Rome,  but  it  was  difregarded  in  the  empire.  The 
Pope  is  foon  obliged  to  grant  a  difpenfation  to 
Charles  V.  who  indeed  condefcends  to  fue  for  it  ; 
he  is  obliged  to  have  a  vafTal  againil  his  will  who 
makes  him  tremble.  He  grants  this  difpenfation, 
and  the  next  moment  he  repents  it. 

This  balance  which  Leo  X.  wanted  to  hold,  was 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  VIH.  Hence  he  was  court- 
ed by  the  King  of  France  and  by  the  Emperor  ; 
both  of  whom  endeavoured  to  gain  his  chief  mini- 
fter  Cardinal  Woliey. 

Francis  L  *  contrives  the  famous  interview  with 
the  King  of  England  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais. 
Charles  afterwards,  upon  his  arrival  from  Spain,  goes 
over  to  England,  and  meets  Henry  at  Canterbury, 
who  condu<5ts  him  back  to  Calais  and  Gravelines- 

It  was  natural  that  the  King  of  England  {liould 
fide  with  the  Emperor,  becaufe  by  fuch  an  alliance 
he  might  expe<Sl:  to  recover  thofe  provinces  in  France 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  anceftors  ;  whereas, 
by  joining  with  Francis  L  he  could  make  no  acqui- 
fltions  in  Germany,  where  he  had  no  pretcnfions. 

While  this  prince  is  thus  in  fufpenfe,  Francis  L 
begins  this  endlefs  quarrel  by  taking  pofTeflion  of 
Navarre.  I  am  far  from  lofing  light  of  the  general 
view  of  Europe,  to  refute  the  details  of  a  few  hifto- 
rians ;  yet  I  cannot  furbear  obferving  how  greatly 
PuffcndorfF  is  miftaken  on  fome  occafions.  He  fays, 
that  this  expedition  again  ft  Navarre  was  undertaken 
in  1^16,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  by  the  dethroned  king.  To  which  he 
adds,  that  Charles  had  always  his  IPlus  ultra  prefent 
•  1520. 

VOL.IL  S  to 
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to  his  mind,  and  was  daily  forming  vaft  defigns. 
Here  are  feveral  miftakes. 

In  15 1 6,  Charles  was  only  fifteen  years  old  ;  fi 
time  of  life  from  which  vafl:  dcfigns  are  hardly  ex- 
pected ;  and  he  had  not  yet  taken  Plus  ultra  for 
his  motto.  In  (hort,  it  was  not  John  d'Albret  that 
marched  into  Navarre  in  151 6,  upon  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  ;  John  d'  Albret  died  this  very  fame  year  : 
but  it  was  Francis  I.  that  made  a  tranfient  conqueft 
of  this  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Henry  d' Albret, 
not  in  15 1 6,  but  in  1521. 

Neither  Charles  VIII.  nor  Lewis  XII.  nor  Fran- 
cis I.  preferved  their  conquefts.  Navarre  was  no 
fooner  fubdued  than  recovered  again  by  the  Spa- 
niards. From  that  time  the  French  were  conftant- 
ly  obliged  to  fight  againft  the  Spanifti  forces  at  eve- 
ry extremity  of  the  kingdom,  towards  Fontarabia, 
Flanders,  and  Italy  ;  a  fituation  which  continued 
till  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  fame  time  *  that  the  Emperor's  Spanifh 
troops  retook  Navarre,  his  German  forces  were  pe- 
netrating into  Picardy,  and  his  adherents  in  Italy 
were  exciting  the  inhabitants  in  his  favour. 

Pope  Leo  X.  ever  wavering  betwixt  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  at  that  time  inclined  towards  the 
Emperor.  He  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  French  : 
they  had  attempted  to  take  Regio  from  him,  as  an 
appendage  of  the  IVlilanefe  ;  and,  by  unfcafonable 
violences,  they  were  rendering  themfclvcs  odious 
to  their  new  neighbours.  Lautrcc,  governor  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  had  ordered  Signor  Pallavicini, 
fufpecfted  of  raifmg  an  infurre<flion,  to  be  quartered ; 
and  the  confifcated  cftate  he  gave  to  his  own  bro- 
ther de  Foix.  This  occafloned  a  general  difguft  : 
and  the  French  government  neither  redrefled  thcfe 
diforders  by  a  prudent  conduiH:,  nor  by  fending  the 
nccefijiry  fupplics  of  money. 

The 
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The  Swifs  troops  in  the  pay  of  France  proved  of 
no  fort  of  ufe  .-there  were  alfo  troops  of  that  na- 
tion in  the  Imperial  army  ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Sion, 
a  name  fo  fatal  to  the  kings  of  France,  having  en- 
ticed thofe  that  were  in  the  French  army  to  go  back 
to  their  own  country  ;  Lautrec,  governor  of  the 
Milanefe,  was  firfl  driven  from  the  capita),  and 
(hortly  out  of  Italy  *.  Leo  X.  died  at  the  time 
when  the  temporal  monarchy  of  Rome  was  gaining 
ftrength,  and  the  fpiritual  beginning  to  decline. 

Then  indeed  the  power  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
wifdom  of  his  council,  appeared  in  their  fullluftrc. 
He  had  fu/Hcient  intereft  to  obtain  the  Papal  digni- 
ty for  his  preceptor  Adrian,  though  a  native  of  U- 
trecht,  and  almoft  a  ftranger  at  Rome^  His  coun- 
cil,  confifting  of  men  of  greater  judgment  than  that 
of  Francis  I.  afted  with  fuch  policy  as  to  prevail 
on  Henry  VIII.  to  declare  againft  France.  This 
prince  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  might  difmember  at 
leaft  thofe  provinces  which  bad  been  heretofore  pof- 
fcfled  by  his  predeceflTors.  Charles  himfelf  fets  out 
for  England,  to  forward  the  armament  and  the  im- 
barkation  of  the  troops.  Not  long  after,  he  art- 
fully detached  the  Venetians  from  their  alliance  with 
France,  and  brought  them  over  to  his  own  fide. 
In  fliort,  he  had  a  party  at  Genoa,  who,  with  the 
affiftance  of  his  troops,  drove  away  the  French, 
and  made  a  new  doge  under  the  Imperial  prote<^ion> 
Thus  both  his  power  and  his  poHcy  began  to 
ftrengthen,  and  to  incompafs  the  French  monarchy- 
en  every  fide. 

Under  thcfc  circumdances  Francis  I.  expended 
too  much  on  his  pleafurcs,  and  kept  but  very  little 
money  for  his  affairs ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  large  grate  of  maflive  filver,  that  weighed  near 
7000  marks,  with  which  Lewis  XI.  had  incircled 
the  tomb  of  St  Martin  at  Tours.     The  itate  indeed 
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ftood  more  in  need  of  this  filver  than  St  Martin,  yet 
the  nature  of  the  refource  was  a  proof  of  his  urgent 
want.  Befides,  it  had  been  now  fome  years  fince 
he  had  difpoled  of  twenty  new  employments  in  the 
Jaw  for  a  fum  of  money.  Thus  the  public  fale  of 
juftice,  and  the  Gripping  of  the  fhrines,  fhewed  ve- 
ry plainly  the  bad  flate  of  his  finances.  The  King 
perceived,  that  all  Europe  was  combined  againft 
him ;  and  yet,  far  from  being  diflieartened,  he  fa- 
ced the  enemy  on  every  fide.  The  frontiers  of  Pi- 
cardy  were  put  into  fuch  order,  that  though  the 
Engiifli  were  pofTelTed  of  Calais,  the  key  of  France, 
yet  they  were  not  able  to  force  their  way  into  the 
kingdom ;  in  Flanders  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
alternate  fuccefs;  towards  Spain  no  attack  was 
made  ;  in  (hort,  the  King  having  nothing  left  in  Ita- 
ly but  the  caftle  of  Cremona,  determined  to  go  in 
perfon,  and  reconquer  the  Milanefe,  that  fatal  ob- 
jeft  of  French  ambition. 

To  find  refources  for  anfwering  his  purpofes,  and 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  a  fecond  time  the  con- 
cjueft  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  at  the  very  time  when 
France  was  attacked  on  every  fide,  the  creation  of 
twenty  new  employments  in  the  law,  and  St  Mar- 
lines filver  grate,  were  infufficient.  The  King's  de- 
mefnes  were  alienated  for  the  firft  time ;  the  land- 
tax,  and  other  imports,  were  raifed.  This  was  a 
great  advantage  which  the  kings  of  France  had  o- 
ver  their  neighbours;  Charles  V.  was  not  fo  defpo- 
tic  in  any  of  his  dominions ;  but  this  unhappy  faci- 
lity of  cxhaufting  the  fubjciH:,  was  produ(Stive  of  fc- 
veral  calamities  to  France. 

Among  the  caufes  of  the  difafters  that  befel  Fran- 
cis I.  we  may  reckon  his  injuftice  to  the  Conftable 
of  Bourbon,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  battle  of  Marignan.  The  mortifications 
the  Conftable  fuffercd  upon  all  occafions,  were  his 
Icaft  complaint.    Louifa  of  Savoy,  Diichefs  of  An- 
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gouleme,  the  King's  mother,  had  made  overtures' 
of  marriage  to  the  Conftable  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  meeting  with  a  repulfe,  fhe  refolved  to  ruin 
him,  fince  fhe  could  not  have  him  for  her  hulband  ; 
fhe  went  to  law  with  him  in  a  caufe  that  by  all  the 
lawyers  was  reckoned  very  unjuft ;  and  none  but 
an  omnipotent  Queen-mother  could  have  fucceeded. 

The  point  in  difpute  was  the  whole  eflate  of  the 
branch  of  Bourbon.  The  judges  were  influenced 
by  the  court  to  pafs  a  decree,  by  which  the  eflate 
was  fequeftered,  and  the  Conftable  left  deflitute. 
This  prince  fends  his  friend  the  Bifhop  of  Autun  to 
the  King,  to  beg  his  Majefty  would  grant  him  a  de- 
murrer. The  King  would  not  fo  much  as  fee  the 
Bifliop.  The  ConfTable,  driven  to  defpair,  had  been 
already  folicited  x.^  go  over  to  Charles  V.  It  would 
have  been  great  in  him  to  have  ferved  with  fidelity, 
and  fufFered  with  patience.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  greatnefs,  that  of  revenge  :  Charles  of 
Bourbon  unfortunately  embraced  the  latter;  he 
quitted  France,  to  ferve  under  the  Emperor.  Few 
men  ever  indulged  themfelves  more  in  this  cruel 
pleafure  of  revenge. 

The  Conftable  is  immediately  created  gcneraliflT- 
mo  of  the  Emperor's  armies,  and  marches  into  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  which  the  French  had  again  inva- 
ded under  Admiral  Bonnivet,  his  greateft  enemy. 
A  general  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  French, 
troops,  with  their  flrong  as  well  as  weak  fide,  rauft 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  Charles  :  but  there 
were  other  circumflances  ftill  more  in  his  favour  ; 
almoft  all  the  princes  of  Italy  were  in  his  intereft  ; 
the  people  hated  the  French  government ;  in  fliort, 
he  had  the  beft  generals  in  Europe,  the  Marquis  of 
Pefcara,  Lannoy,  John  of  Medicis,  names  flill  ce- 
lebrated in  our  days. 

Admiral  Bonnivet  was  not   to  be  compared  to 

thole  generals  j  and  even  if  he  had  furpafTed  them 
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in  abilities,  his  troops  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs, 
both  in  number  and  goodnefs,  and,  moreover,  they 
were  ill  paid.  He  was  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  in 
his  retreat  the  Imperialifls  attacked  him  at  BiagrafTc* 
Here  the  French  were  routed,  and  the  famous  Bay- 
ard, who  never  commanded  in  chief,  but  who  rich- 
ly deferved  the  title  of  the  undaunted  and  unblemifh- 
ed  chevalier^  was  mortally  wounded.  Few  readers 
are  ignorant,  that  Charles  of  Bourbon  feeing  him  in 
this  plight,  told  him  how  greatly  he  lamented  his 
fate ;  and  that  the  Chevalier  made  anfwer,  as  he 
was  dying,  "  It  is  not  me  you  fliould  lament,  but 
**  yourfelf,  who  are  fighting  againfl  your  King  and 
"  country.'' 

The  defection  of  this  prince  was  very  near  be- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  fome  contro- 
vertible pretenfions  to  Provence,  which  he  could 
now  afTert  by  the  fword,  inftead  of  thofe  well- 
founded  rights  which  he  had  loft  at  law.  Charles  V. 
had  promifed  him  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aries, 
and  Provence  was  to  conftitute  the  principal  part  of 
it.  King  Henry  VIII.  allowed  him  i€>o,ooo  crowns 
per  mowih.  this  year  *,  towards  the  expences  of  the 
war.  He  had  juft  taken  Toulon,  and  was  now  lay- 
ing fiege  to  Marfeilles.  Francis  I.  had  doubtlels 
reafon  to  repent  his  conduifl ;  yet  things  were  not 
defperate  ;  he  had  ftill  a  fine  army.  He  flew  to  the 
relief  of  Marfeilles,  and  having  refcued  Provence, 
he  marched  once  more  into  the  Milanefc.  At  that 
time  Bourbon  was  on  his  return  to  Germany  to  re- 
cruit his  army  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Francis  I. 
thought  hirafcif  mailer  of  Italy. 
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CHAP.         IV. 

Francis  I.  taken  prifoner,  Rome  plundered.  Soli- 
man  repulfed.  Principalities  he/lowed.  Conquefl 
of  Tunis,  Queftion  -whether  Charles  V.  aimed  at 
univerfal  monarchy  ?  Soliman  acknowledged 
King  ofPerJia  in  Babylon, 

WE  are  new  come  to  one  of  the  moft  memo- 
rable examples  of  the  caprice  of  fortune  %. 
a  word  that  means  nothing  more  than  a  neceflary 
concatenation    of  the  various  events   of  the   uni- 
verfe.     On  one  fide,  Charles  V.  is  bufied  in  Spain 
about  fettling  ranks  and  titles  ;  on  the  other,  Fran- 
cis I.  already  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  the 
vi(ftory  of  Marignan,  renowned  for  valour  as  much 
as  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  attended  by  the  gal- 
lant nobility  of  his  kingdom,  with  a  nun-jerous  ar- 
my, is  in   the   heart  of  the  Milanefe.     Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  having  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  Empe- 
ror, openly  efpoufes  the  caufe  of  France.     The  beft 
general  ofthofedays,  John  de  Medicis,  fights  for 
him  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  band.     Yet  he  is  de- 
feated before  Pavia  ;  and,   notwithflanding  his  gal- 
lant feats,  fufficient  indeed  to  immortalize  his  name^ 
he  is  made  prifoner  *,   with   the  principal   nobility 
of  France.     It  was  his  fate  to  be  taken  by  the  only 
French  officer  that  followed  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ; 
fo  that  a  man  who  at  Paris  had  been  condemned  ta 
die,  was  now  become  mafter  of  his  fovereign's  life. 
This  gentleman's  name  was  Pomperan  :  he  had  at 
the  fame  time  the  glory  to  prefcrve  the  King  from 
being  killed,  and  to  take  him  prifoner.     It  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  fame  day  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  one 
of  the  principal  ini^rumcnts  of  Charles's  viflory, 
*  fcb.  Sij,  1525* 
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came  to  fee  him,  and  triumphed  at  his  misfortune. 
This  interview  was  not  the  moft  fatal  circumftance 
of  that  day  to  Francis  I.  Never  was  there  a  truer 
letter  than  that  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  ; 
Madam,  alt  is  loft  but  my  honour.  The  frontiers 
left  naked,  the  exchequer  empty,  a  confternation 
fpread  through  the  different  orders  of  the  kingdom, 
difunion  in  the  council  of  the  Qiieen- regent,  the 
King  of  England  Henry  VIII.  threatening  to  pene- 
trate into  France,  and  to  revive  the  times  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  Henry  V. ;  all  thefe  circumftances 
feemed  to  portend  inevitable  ruin  to  the  kingdom. 

Charles  V.  had  not  as  yet  drawn  his  fword,  when 
he  had  not  only  a  king,  but  a  hero,  his  prifoner  at 
Madrid.  He  feems  to  have  negle<^ed,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  improve  his  good  fortune  :  for  inftead  of 
marching  into  France,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
viftory  obtained  by  his  generals  in  Italy,  he  lofes 
his  time  in  Spain  ;  inftead  of  feizing  at  leaft  on  the 
Milanefe  for  himfelf,  he  thinks  proper  to  fell  the 
kiveftiture  thereof  to  Francis  Sforza,  that  he  may 
not  give  too  much  umbrage  to  Italy.  Henry  VIII. 
inftead  of  joining  with  him  to  difmember  France, 
grows  jealous  of  his  greatnefs,  and  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  the  regent.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Francis  I.  which  ought  naturally  to  have 
been  followed  by  extraordinary  revolutions,  came 
to  nothing  more  than  this  :  the  King  was  ranfomed, 
contumelious  language  enfued  ;  Charles  and  Francis 
gave  each  other  the  lie  ;  a  public  challenge  was 
ient,  but  not  accepted  ;  fo  that  the  terror  of  thofc 
great  events  ended  in  ridicule,  whereby  the  two 
chief  perfonages  of  Chriftcndom  greatly  demeaned 
themfelves. 

True  it  is,  that,  by  the  fatal  treaty  of  Madrid, 
the  captive  king  yielded  up  Burgundy.  But  he  foon 
found  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  fet  afide  this  part  of 
the  treaty.    He  ccafcd  to  be  lord  paramount  of 
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Flanders  and  Artois  *  ;  but  in  this  he  loft  no  more 
than  mere  empty  homage.  His  two  fons  were  ho- 
ftagcs  in  his  ftead  ;  but  he  paid  their  ranfom.  This 
ranfom  indeed  was  no  lefs  a  fum  than  two  millions 
of  crowns  ;  a  heavy  burden,  without  doubt,  to 
France.  When  we  come  to  confider  what  fums 
were  expended  in  confcquence  of  the  captivity  of 
Francis  I.  of  King  John,  and  of  St  Lewis ;  and 
how  greatly  France  was  exhaufted  by  the  prodiga- 
lity of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  V. 
as  well  as  by  the  wars  againft  the  Engli/h;  wc  can- 
not but  be  furprifed,  that  Francis  I.  ftiould  find  fuch 
refources.  Thefe  were  owing  to  the  fucceflive  ac- 
quifitions  of  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  Britany,  to 
the  union  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  increafe  of 
commerce.  This  is  what  repaired  a  feries  of  dii^ 
afters,  and  fupported  France  againft  the  fortunate 
Charles  V. 

The  fame  good  fortune  which  had  delivered  a 
king  into  -that  prince's  hands,  made  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  a  year  afterwards  his  prifoner,  without 
any  forethought,  or  aft  of  his  own.  The  Pope, 
the  King  of  England,  and  one  half  of  Italy,  appre- 
henfive  of  his  great  power,  had  entered  into  a 
league  againft  him.  That  fame  Duke  of  Bourbon 
proved  as  fatal  to  Clement  VII.  as  to  Francis  L 
He  commanded,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanefe, 
an  army  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  aud  Germans,  who 
had  been  victorious  indeed,  but  were  very  ill  paid, 
and  in  Vvant  of  every  thing.  He  propofes  to  his 
troops  to  go  and  plunder  Rome,  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  pay  :  An  expedition  not  unlike  thofe  in 
former  days  of  the  Heruli  and  the  Goths.  They 
marched  away  to  Rome  direftly,  notwithftanding 
the  truce  which  had  been  figned  betwixt  the  Pope 
and  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  They  fcaled  the  town ; 
t  Bourbon  is  killed   in  mounting  the  wall ;    but 
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Rome  is  taken,  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  and 
plundered  ;  the  Pope  retires  to  the  callle  of  St 
Angelo,  where  he  is  made  prifoner. 

The  facking  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Pope,  no  more  contributed  to  render  Charles  V.  ab- 
folute  raafter  of  Italy,  than  the  taking  of  Francis  I. 
prifoner  opened  a  pafTage  for  him  into  France. 
Therefore  the  notion  of  univerfal  monarchy  attri- 
buted to  Charles  V.  is  as  falfe  and  chimerical  as  that 
which  was  afterwards  imputed  to  Lewis  XIV. 
Inftead  of  keeping  pofTeffion  of  Rome,  or  of  fub- 
duing  all  Italy,  he  fets  the  Pope  at  liberty  for 
400,000  crowns  *,  of  which  be  never  received 
more  than  100,000  ;  as  he  afterwards  fet  the  two 
fons  of  Francis  I.  at  liberty  for  two  millions  of 
crov;ns. 

Many  are  furprifed,  that  an  Emperor,  who  was 
fovereign  of  Spain,  of  all  the  Netherlands,  of  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  and  Lombardy,  who  was  already  pof- 
\t&di  of  Mexico,  and  whole  fubjefts  were,  at  that 
very  time,  reducing  Peru  to  his  obedience,  reaped 
fo  little  advantage  from  his  fuccefles.  But  the  firfl: 
treafures  fcnt  to  him  from  Mexico,  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  he  received  no  regular  taxes 
from  America,  like  his  fon  Philip  II.  The  troubles 
excited  in  Germany  by  the  Lutheran  difputes,  gave 
him  great  uneafinefs  :  the  motions  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary  alarmed  him  ftill  more.  He  had  Soiiman 
and  Francis  I.  to  deal  with  at  the  fame  time  ;  the 
princes  of  Germany  to  overawe  ;  the  Italian  ftates, 
and  efpecially  the  Venetians,  to  manage  ;  and  the 
wavering  temper  of  Henry  VIII.  to  fix.  He  a<fted 
the  principal  character  on  the  Uagc  of  Europe  ;  but 
he  was  always  at  a  vaft  diftance  froai  univerlal 
monarchy. 

His  generals  found  it  even  difficult  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Italy,  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
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kingdom  of  Naples  in  1528.  The  fyftem  of  an 
equilibrium  of  power  was,  at  this  very  period,  efta- 
blilhed  in  Europe  ;  for  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Francis  I.  England  and  the  Italian  ftates  entered 
into  a  league  with  France,  to  balance  the  power 
of  the  Emperor.  They  formed  alfo  an  alliance  of 
the  fame  kind,  when  the  Pope  was  taken  prifoner. 
Peace  was  concluded  at  Cambray  *,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  Francis  I. 
recovered  his  liberty.  It  was  at  this  peace  that 
Charles  reftored  the  two  princes-royal  of  France, 
and  gave  up  his  pretenfions  to  Burgundy  for  two 
millions  of  crowns. 

Charles  then  fets  out  from  Spain,  to  receive  the 
Imperial  diadem  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
kifs  the  toe  of  the  very  perfon  whom  he  had  detained 
in  captivity.  He  difpofes  of  all  Lombardy,  hke  an 
abfolute  fovereign.  He  grants  to  Francis  Sforza 
the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanefe ;  and  to  Alexander 
of  Medicis  that  of  Tufcanyf  :  he  names  a  Duke  of 
Mantua  ;  he  makes  the  Pope  reftore  %  Modena  and 
Regio  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  :  But  all  this  he 
does  for  money  ;  and  without  referving  any  other 
right  to  himfelf  than  that  of  lord  paramount. 

The  obeifance  paid  him  by  fuch  a  number  of 
princes,  was  a  fcene  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 
But  it  was  folid  greatnefs  in  him,  to  drive  Soliman 
out  of  Hungai7,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  af- 
filed by  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  efpecially  by 
the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  who  fignalized 
themfelves  in  the  defence  of  the  common  caufe. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  a<flive  part 
of  his  life,  and  of  his  pcrfonal  grandeur.  Here  we 
fee  him  bufied,  at  the  fame  time,  in  fighting  againft 
the  Turk?,  in  keeping  the  French  on  the  other  lide 
of  the  Alps,  and  in  fummoning  a  general  council, 
till  he  returns  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  Spain 
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in  order  to  wage  war  in  Africa  *.  He  lands  before 
Tunis,  obtains  a  viflory  over  the  ufurper  of  that 
kingdom  ;  appoints  a  king,  tributary  to  Spain  ;  fets 
at  liberty  18,000  Chriftian  flaves,  carries  them  back 
with  him  in  triumph  to  Europe ;  and  enables  them, 
by  his  generous  donations,  to  return  to  their  refpec- 
tive  countries,  where  they  extol  their  great  bene- 
fa6lor  to  the  Ikies.  The  reft  of  the  Chriftian 
princes  made  no  fort  of  figure  in  comparifon  to 
him:  the  fplendor  of  his  name  eclipfed  all  other 
glory. 

It  was  his  good  fortune,  that  Soliman,  an  enemy 
more  formidable  than  Francis  I.  was  at  that  time 
employed  againft  the  Perfians  f .  Soliman  had  taken 
Tauris  ;  from  thence  dired^ing  his  march  towards 
the  ancient  Aflyria,  he  completed  the  conqueft  of 
Bagdat,  the  modern  Babylon,  after  having  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Mefopotamia,  now  called  Diar- 
hek,  and  of  Curdiftan,  the  ancient  Sufiana.  In  a 
word,  he  was  proclaimed  and  inaugurated  King  of 
Perfia  by  the  Caliph  of  Bagdat.  The  Perfian  ca- 
liphs for  a  long  while  had  no  other  honour  than 
that  of  prefenting  the  Sultan's  turbant,  and  of  gird- 
ing the  fabre  round  him  who  had  moft  power. 
Mahmoud,  Genzis,  Tamerlane,  Ifmael  Sophi,  had 
accuftomed  the  Perfians  to  change  mafters.  Soli- 
man, after  having  difpofi^eficd  Tamas,  fon  of  If- 
mael, of  one  half  of  Perfia  J,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Conftantinople.  But  his  generals  loft  part  of 
their  mafter's  conquefts  in  Perfia.  Thus  the  whole 
globe  was  balanced,  the  feveral  great  ftates  being  a 
check  to  each  other ;  as,  Perfia  to  Turky  ;  Tur- 
ky  to  Germany  and  Italy  ;  Germany  and  Spain  to 
France  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  other  nations 
more  to  the  weft,  Spain  and  France  would  have 
had  new  enemies. 

Europe  had  experienced  no  violent  revolutions 
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fince  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  no  em- 
peror fince  Charlemain  had  made  fo  great  a  figure 
as  Charles  V.  The  former  has  the  chief  rank  in 
hiftory  as  a  conqueror  and  founder;  the  latter  is 
poflefled  of  equal  power,  but  a6ls  a  character  far 
more  difficult.  Charlemain,  with  numerous  armies 
trained  up  and  difciplined  by  Pepin  and  Charles 
Martel,  fubdued  with  eafe  the  effeminate  Lombards 
and  the  barbarous  Saxons.  Charles  V.  was  obliged 
to  be  conftantly  upon  his  guard  againfl  France,  a»' 
gainft  the  Turkiih  empire,  and  againlt  one  half  of 
Germany. 

England,  feparated,  as  it  were,  from  the  reft  of 
the  world  in  the  eighth  century,  is,  in  the  fixtcenth^ 
grown  a  potent  and  refpefi-able  kingdom.  But 
what  renders  the  fituation  of  Chailes  V.  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  Charlemain,  is,  that  his  dominions 
in  Europe  are  very  near  as  extenfive  as  Charle- 
main's,  but  more  populous,  more  flourifliing,  ant! 
abounding  with  eminent  men.  There  was  not  one 
great  trading  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  empire.  Not  one  name,  except  the 
fovereign's,  has  been  confecrated  to  pofterity. 
The  fingle  province  of  Flanders,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  empire  in 
the  ninth.  Italy,  at  the  time  of  Paul  IIL  compa- 
red to  Italy  under  Adrian  I.  and  Leo  III.  is  the 
fame  as  modern  archite<fl:ure,  compared  to  Gothic. 
I  do  not  fpeak  here  of  the  polite  arts,  by  which 
this  age  rivalled  that  of  Auguftus,  or  of  the  good 
fortune  of  Charles  V.  in  reckoning  fuch  a  number 
of  great  geniufes  for  his  fubjeds.  1  am  treating 
only  of  public  affairs,  and  giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  univerfe. 

Vol.  II.  T  CHAF- 
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CHAP.         V. 

Condu6l  of  Francis  I.     Interview  betwixt  him  and 

Charles  V. 
Their  quarrels,  which  produced  another  war.     AU 

liance  between  the  King  of  France  and  Sultan 

Soliman,     Death  of  trancis  I. 

THat  Francis  I.  upon  feeing  his  rival  difpofe 
of  kingdoms,  fliould  attempt  to  recover  the 
IMilanefe,  which  he  had  renounced  by  treaties  ; 
that  he  fhould  call  to  his  affiftance  that  very  Soli- 
man,  and  thofe  very  Turks  who  had  been  repulfed 
by  Charles  V. ;  all  thefe  may  be  political  fteps,  but 
great  fuccefs  alone  could  render  them  glorious. 

This  prince  might  have  given  up  his  pretenfions 
to  the  Milanefe,  that  endlefs  fourcc  of  war,  that 
tomb  of  the  French  nation ;  as  Charles  had  relin- 
quifhed  his  rights  to  Burgundy,  which  were  found- 
ed on  the  treaty  of  Madrid  :  he  would  have  been 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace ;  he  would  have 
polilhed  and  improved  his  kingdom  much  more 
than  he  did  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  ;  in  fliort, 
he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  all 
his  royal  virtues.  He  was  a  great  prince,  as  an 
encourager  of  the  arts  ;  but  his  fatal  palTion  for  the 
dukedom  of  Milan,  his  eagernefs  to  be  a  vaffal  of 
the  empire  in  fpite  of  the  Emperor,  fullied  all  his 
glory.  Obliged  foon  after  to  fue  for  the  affiftance 
of  Barbarolfa,  he  was  reproached  by  that  corfair 
with  not  having  adled  up  to  his  engagement,  while 
he  was  treated  as  a  renegado  and  a  perjured  prince 
by  the  diet  of  th.e  empire. 

How  fatal  a  contrail !  to  burn  the  Lutherans  at 
Paris,  among  whom  were  fome  Germans,  by  a  flow 
(ire ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  the  Lutheran  prirces  of  the  empire,  to  whom 

he 
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he  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  this  feverity,  and  evcii 
to  affirm,  that  there  had  been  no  Germans  among 
the  fufFerers.  How  can  hiftorians  be  fo  mean  as  to 
approve  of  this  punifliment,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
pious  zeal  of  a  voluptuous  prince,  who  had  not  the 
lead  (hadow  of  that  piety  with  which  they  flatter 
him  ?  If  they  call  this  a  religious  aft,  it  is  evi- 
dently Gontradifted  by  that  prodigious  number  of 
Catholic  flaves  whom  his  treaty  with  Soliman  con- 
figned  to  Barbarofla's  chains  on  the  coafl:  of  Italy. 
If  this  be  a  politic  aftion,  we  muft  approve  of  the 
perfecutions  of  the  Pagans,  who  facrificed  fuch  a 
number  of  Chriftians.  Charles  V.  put  not  one  Lu- 
theran to  death  :  he  had  fet  1 8,000  captive  flaves 
at  liberty,  inftead  of  delivering  them  up  to  the 
Turks. 

Francis  I.  in  his  fatal  expedition  againfl  Milan, 
mufl:  pafs  through  Piedmont,  and  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy refufes  to  grant  him  a  paflage.  The  King 
therefore  attacks  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  while  the 
Emperor  is  on  his  triumphant  return  from  Tunis. 
Savoy  *  was  wafted  by  fire  and  fword  for  another 
reafon,  becaufe  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  was  of 
that  family.  Pretenfions  to  fome  part  of  that  ter- 
ritory had  been  long  a  bone  of  contention.  The 
wars  for  the  duchy  of  Milan  had  been  alfo  owing 
to  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XII.'s  grandmother. 
There  is  not  one  hereditary  ftate  in  Europe  where 
marriages  have  not  been  produftive  of  war.  The 
.  public  law,  by  this  means,  is  become  one  of  the 
chief  fcourges  of  nations  ;  fmce  the  feveral  claufes 
of  marriage- contrafts  and  treaties  have  always  been 
explained  by  the  fword.  The  Duke's  territories 
were  ravaged  upon  this  invaflon  of  Francis  I.  an 
invafion  which  fet  Geneva  entirely  at  liberty,  and 
in  fome  meafure  rendered  it  the  capital  of  the  re- 
formed religion.     Thus  this  very  king,  who  at  Pa- 
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ris  was  pra6lifing  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  againft 
the  religious  innovators,  who  was  making  procef- 
llons  to  expiate  their  errors,  who  ufed  to  fay,  that 
/;e  would  not  /pare  even  his  oiun  children,  if  they 
were  guilty,  every  where  elfe  proved  the  chief 
fnpport  of  what  he  conftantly  endeavoured  to  ex- 
terminate in  his  ovv'n  dominions. 

It  is  great  injuftice  in  Father  Daniel  to  aflert, 
that  the  city  of  Geneva  at  that  tim«  completed  its 
rebellion  againft:  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  duke 
was  not  its  fovereign.  It  was  a  free  Imperial  city  ; 
which,  like  Cologne,  and  fome  other  places,  ftiared 
the  government  with  its  bifhop.  The  bifliop  had 
icfigned  his  rights  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  thofc 
rights,  v.hich  were  unfcttled,  had  been  referred  to 
arbitration  within  thofe  twelve  years.  He  fhould 
rather  have  obferved,  that  Geneva  was  at  that  time 
a  poor  little  town  ;  and  that,  fince  it  had  acquired 
its  liberty,  it  was  become  twice  more  populous, 
more  induftrious,  and  opulent. 

But  what  advantage  does  Francis  I.  derive  from 
fuch  a  number  of  enterprifes  ?  Charles  V.  fets  out 
from  Rom.e,  obliges  the  French  to  repafs  the  Alps, 
enters  Provence  with  50,000  men,  advances  as  far 
as  Marfeilles  *,  and  lays  fjcge  to  Aries  ;  while  an- 
other army  ravages  Champagne  and  Picardy.  Thus 
the  fruit  of  this  new  expedition  againft  Italy  was 
only  expofing  France  to  ruin. 

Provence  and  Dauphine  were  faved  entirely  by 
ihe  prudent  conduct  of  the  Marfhal  de  Montmoren- 
ci,  as  in  our  days  they  have  been  prefcrved  by  an- 
other marftial  of  France.  One  may  reap,  I  think, 
a  confidcrable  benefit  from  hiftory,  by  comparing 
times  and  events,  li  is  a  plcafure  worthy  a  good 
citizen,  to  inquire  into  the  refources  by  which  two 
victorious  armies  have  been  forced  to  retire  from 
the  fame  territory,    and   on   the  fame  occafions, 

Amidft 
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Amidft  the  idle  amufements  of  great  cities,  there 
are  few  that  know  what  pains  it  cofts  a  general  to 
Jay  up  provifions  in  a  country  that  hardly  furniflies 
enough  for  its  inhabitants ;  to  find  money  to  pay 
the  troops  ;  to  furnifh  them  with  necefTaries  upon 
bis  own  credit ;  to  guard  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and 
to  feize  on  the  advantageous  pofts  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Details  of  this  kind  do 
not  belong  to  our  plan.  There  is  no  neceflity  to 
examine  them,  except  during  the  time  of  action. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  materials  of  a  building  ; 
of  which  no  more  notice  is  taken  when  the  houfe 
is  finifhed. 

But  the  ftrongeft  chara^lcrlftic  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  in  their  feveral  difputes,  by  which  Eu- 
rope was  fo  greatly  convulfed,  was  a  fingular  com- 
pofition  of  franknefs  and  cunning,  of  cholcr  and 
reconcilement,  of  violent  outrages  and  quick  for* 
givencfs,  of  fubtle  artifice  and  generous  confidence* 

Who  could  have  ever  imagined,  that  Charles 
and  Francis  fhould  have  a  familiar  interview  with 
each  other,  like  two  neighbouring  gentlemen,  af- 
ter Francis's  confinement  at  Madrid,  after  giving 
each  other  the  lie,  after  fending  a  challenge,  after 
propofing  a  fingle  combat  before  the  Pope  in  full 
confiftory,  after  the  alliance  between  the  King  of 
France  and  Soliman  ;  in  a  word,  after  the  Emperor 
had  been  charged,  as  publicly  as  unjufily,  with  ha- 
ving caufed  the  fiifi  dauphin  to  be  poifoned,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  frontiers  were  fiill  reeking  with, 
human  blood  i 

And  yet  thofc  two  great  rivals  faw  each  other 
in  Aiguemort  road.  The  Pope  had  contrived  this 
interview  after  a  truce :  Charles  V.  went  on  fliore, 
and  made  the  firfi:  vifit,  venturing  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  This  was  the  fpirit  of  the 
times.  Charles  always  diftrufted  the  promifes  of 
T  3.  tbs. 
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the  monarch,  while  he  repofed  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  gentleman. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  a  long  while  the  vi£i:im 
of  this  interview.  Thefe  two  monarchs,  notwith- 
flanding  that  they  faw  and  converfed  with  each 
other  fo  very  familiarly,  were  ftill  concerting  raea- 
fures  of  mutual  annoyance  ;  in  confequence  where- 
of, they  ftill  kept  pofTeflion  of  the  ftrong  towns  be- 
longing to  the  Duke,  the  King  of  France  to  open  a 
pafTage,  whenever  he  fhould  have  occafion,  into  the 
Milanefc,  and  the  Emperor  to  hinder  him. 

After  this  interview  at  Aiguemort,  Charles  made 
?.  tour  to  Paris,  which  is  far  more  furprifing  than 
that  of  the  Emperors  Sigifmund  and  Charles  IV. 

Upon  his  return  to  Spain,  he  hears  that  the  city 
of  Gaunt  had  revolted  in  Flanders.  To  know  how 
far  that  city  had  a  right  to  maintain,  and  how  far 
fhe  abufed  her  privileges,  is  a  problem  which  it  be- 
longs to  a  fupcrior  force  alone  to  determine-, 
Charles  V.  impatient  to  reduce  and  to  chaflife  the 
mutinous  city,  defires  the  King  to  grant  him  a  paf- 
fage  :  the  King  fends  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  before  him  as  far  as  Bayonne,  and  goes 
to  meet  him  himfelf  in  perfon  at  Chatelleraut. 

The  Emperor  was  fond  of  travelling,  of  being 
fecn  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  diS 
playing  his  magnificence.  This  expedition  was  one 
continued  fcries  of  fports  and  feftivals,  while  the 
whole  end  of  it  was  to  go  and  hang  a  few  wretched 
citizens.  He  might  eafily  have  fpared  himfelf  all 
that  trouble,  by  fending  a  few  troops  to  the  gover- 
nefs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  even  a  fubjeft  of  fur- 
prife,  that  he  did  not  leave  a  fufficient  force  in 
Flanders  to  quell  the  inforre6^ion  of  the  town  of 
Gaunt ;  but  it  was  the  cuftom  at  that  time  for  prin- 
ces to  dilband  their  troops,  after  concluding  a  truce 
or  a  peace. 

The  intention  of  Francis  I.  in  granting  the  Em- 
peror 
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peror  a  pafTage  through  his  dominions,  and  giving 
him  fo  kind  and  magnificent  a  reception,  was  to 
obtain  of  him  at  length  a  promife  of  the  inveftiture 
of  the  Milanefe.  It  was  this  idle  notion  that  inda- 
ced  him  to  refufe  the  homage  offered  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gaunt.  But  he  got  neither  Gaunt  nor 
Milan. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  Conftable  de  Montmo- 
renci  was  difgraced,  for  having  counfelled  the  King 
to  content  himfelf  with  the  verbal  promife  of 
Charles  V.  1  relate  this  trivial  circumflance,  be- 
caufe  if  true,  it  gives  a  further  inlight  into  human 
nature.  A  perfon  who  ought  only  to  blame  him- 
felf for  following  bad  advice,  is  frequently  unrea- 
(onable  enough  to  puniQi  the  advifer.  But  Francis 
had  hardly  reafon  to  be  forry  for  taking  the  Empe- 
ror^s  word  ;  a  promife  in  writing  would  not  have 
been  more  binding. 

Francis  I.  had  ligned  a  promife  to  deliver  up  Bur- 
gundy, yet  he  took  care  not  to  keep  his  word.  A 
great  province  is  feldom  ceded  to  an  enemy,  with* 
out  being  compelled  by  force  of  arms.  The  Em- 
peror afterwards  publicly  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
promifed  the  dukedom  of  Milan  to  one  of  the  King^s 
fons  J  but  he  pretended  it  was  on  condition  that 
Francis  I.  would  evacuate  Turin,  which  he  flill  kept 
in  his  pofFeffion. 

After  all,  the  generous  reception  which  the  King 
gave  to  the  Emperor  in  France,  the  many  fumptu- 
ous  entertainments,  and  mutual  teftimonies  of  con- 
fidence and  friendfhip,  produced  no  other  effe^^^ 
than  frefli  broils  and  quarrels. 

While  Soliman  continues  to  ravage  Hungary ; 
while  Charles,  to  attain  the  fummit  of  his  glory, 
would  fain  conquer  Algiers,  as  he  had  done  Tu- 
nis, but  proves  unfuccefsful  in  the  attempt ;  Fran- 
cis I.  enters  into  a  clofer  alliance  with  Soliman.' 
He  feads  two  miniftcrs  to  the  Porte  by  the  way  of 

Venice^ 
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Venice,  who  are  afTaflinated  on  the  road,  by  order 
of  the  Marquis  del  Vajloy  governor  of  the  Milanefe, 
under  pretence  that  they  are  both  of  them  born  fub- 
jefts  of  the  Emperor.  The  laft  Duke  of  Milan, 
Francis  Sforza,  had  fome  years  before  beheaded  an- 
other of  the  King's  minifters  *.  How  are  thefe  vi- 
olations of  the  law  of  nations  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  generofity,  upon  which  the  Emperor's,  as  well 
as  the  King's  officers,  piqued  themfelves  at  that 
time  ?  The  war  is  renewed  with  greater  fury  than 
ever  towards  Piedmont,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Pi- 
cardy.  Then  it  was  that  the  King's  galleys  joined 
thofe  commanded  by  Cheredin,  firnamed  Barbarof- 
fay  admiral  to  the  Sultan,  and  viceroy  of  Algiers  f» 
The  flower-de-luces,  and  the  crefcent,  appear  be- 
fore Nice.  The  combined  fleet  of  French  and 
Turks  under  the  Count  of  Anguien,  of  the  branch 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  Turkifli  admiral,  mifcarry  in 
their  attempt  to  take  this  town  ;  and  Barbarofla  re- 
turns with  the  Turkifli  fleet  to  Toulon,  as  foon  as 
the  famous  Andrew  Doria  appears  before  Nice  with 
his  galleys. 

This  fame  Doria  may  be  ranked  the  very  fore- 
moft  of  all  thofe  who  contributed  to  the  fuccefles 
of  Charles  V.  He  had  had  the  glory  of  beating  that 
prince's  galleys  before  Naples,  when  he  was  admi- 
ral to  Francis  I.  and  while  Genoa  his  country  was 
ftill  fubje(51:  to  the  dominion  of  France.  He  thought 
himfelf  afterwards  obliged,  like  the  Conflable  of 
Bourbon,  by  court-intrigues,  to  enter  into  the  Em- 
peror's fervice.  He  defeated  the  Turkilh  fleets  (c^ 
vcral  times ;  but  what  did  him  the  greatefl  honour, 
was  his  reftoring  the  liberty  of  his  country,  of  which 
Charles  V.  had  granted  him  the  fovereignty.  He 
preferred  the  title  of  rtjiorer  to  that  of  viajier. 
He  fettled  the  government  on  its  prefent  footing, 
and  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety-four,  the  moft  re- 
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fpeded  of  any  man  in  Europe.     Genoa  ere61ed  a 
flatue  to  him  as  to  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Count  d'  Anguien  wipes  olF 
the  difgrace  of  Nice  by  the  vidlory  which  he  ob- 
tains at  Cerizoles  in  Piedmont  over  the  Marquis  dtl 
Vajlo,  Never  was  vi<fi:ory  more  complete.  But 
what  ad\..Jtage  did  France  derive  from  that  glo- 
rious day  i  None  at  all.  It  was  the  fate  of  the 
French  to  obtain  fruitlefs  victories  in  Italy.  Of  this 
the  battles  of  Agnadel,  Fornova,  Ravenna,  Marig- 
nan,  and  Cerizoles,  are  lading  monuments. 

By  fomc  inconceivable  fatality,  Henry  VIII.  King 
of  England,  concludes  an  alliance  againfl;  France 
with  that  very  Emperor  whofe  aunt  he  had  fo  igno- 
minioufly  repudiated,  and  whofe  coulin  he  had  de- 
clared a  baflard,  in  fhort,  with  that  very  Emperor 
who  had  obliged  Pope  Clement  VIII.  to  excommu- 
nicate him.  Princes  forget  injuries  as  eafily  as  be- 
nefits, when  their  intereft  is  concerned.  But  one 
would  think,  that  caprice,  rather  than  intereft,  form- 
ed the  connection  at  that  time  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  V. 

The  King  of  England  reckoned  to  march  to  Pa- 
ris with  30,000  men.  He  laid  fiege  to  Boulogne  by 
fea,  while  Charles  V.  advanced  into  Picardy.  Where 
was  the  favourite  balance  of  Henry  VIII.  ?  He  want- 
ed only  to  imbarrafs  Francis  I.  and  to  hinder  him 
from  oppojfing  the  projc(51:ed  marriage  betwixt  his 
fon  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  afterwards 
Queen  of  France.  Strange  pretence  for  declaring 
war  ! 

Under  thefe  new  circumftances  of  danger,  the 
victory  of  Cerizoles  proved  quite  ufelefs  to  France. 
The  King  is  obliged  to  recall  great  part  of  that  vic- 
torious army,  to  come  and  defend  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

France  was  then  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
Charles  had  reached  SoifTons,  while  the  King  of 

England 
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England  was  taking  Boulogne  ;  and  Paris  feemed 
to  be  in  the  utmoft:  confternation.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Lutheran  religion  preferved  France,  and  did  her 
more  fervice  than  the  Turks,  on  whom  the  King 
had  fo  greatly  relied.  The  princes  of  that  perfua- 
fion  in  Germany,  jealous  of  the  overgrown  power 
of  Charles  V.  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  a- 
gainft  him,  and  taken  up  arms  to  preferve  their  li- 
berty. Charles  finding  himfelf  hard  prefTed  in  the 
empire,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  pr effing  hard 
upon  France,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Crepi  in  Va- 
lois  *,  to  be  at  leifure  to  reduce  his  fubje^ts  in  Ger- 
many. 

By  this  peace  he  once  more  promifed  the  Mila- 
nefe  to  the  King's  fon,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  to  be  his  fon-in-law  ;  but  fate  would  not  have 
it,  that  this  province  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  a  French 
prince ;  and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  faved 
the  Emperor  the  confulion  of  another  breach  of  his 
word. 

Not  long  after  that,  Francis  I.  purchafed  a  peace 
with  England  for  800,000  crowns.  Such  were  his 
laft  exploits  ;  fuch  the  fruit  of  the  defigns  of  his 
whole  life  upon  Naples  and  Milan.  He  was  in  eve- 
ry refpe<fl:  a  vi<flim  to  Charles  V.'s  good  fortune  ;  for 
he  died  a  few  months  after  Henry  VIII.  of  that 
diftemper,  which  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world 
had  tranfplanted  into  Europe,  and  which  in  thofe 
days  was  almoft  incurable.  How  ftrange  the  chain 
of  fublunary  events  !  A  Genoefe  pilot  enriches 
Spain  with  a  new  world.  In  the  ifles  of  thofe  di- 
ftant  climates  nature  has  planted  a  poifon  which  in- 
fers the  very  fource  of  life;  and  it  is  decreed,  that 
a  king  of  France  is  to  die  of  it.  He  leaves  behind 
him  a  legacy  of  lading  difcord,  not  betwixt  France 
and  Germany,  but  betwixt  the  houfe  of  France  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftiia* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VI. 

Troubles  of  Germany.    Baltic  of  Mulberg,     Great" 
nefs  and  difgrace  of  Charles  V.     His  abdication^ 

THE  death  of  Francis  I.  did  not  pave  the  way 
for  that  univerfal  monarchy,  which  Charles  V. 
was  fuppofed  to  have  had  in  view :  he  was  ftill  a 
great  way  from  it.  He  had  not  only  a  formidable 
enemy  in  Henry  \\.  fucce/Tor  of  Francis  ;  but  at 
that  very  time  the  princes  and  cities  of  the  new  re- 
ligion in  Germany  had  entered  into  a  confederacy, 
and  were  aflembling  a  great  army  to  oppofe  him. 
It  was  rather  the  caufe  of  liberty  than  of  Luthera- 
nifm. 

Neither  this  potent  Emperor,  nor  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  could 
raife  fuch  numerous  forces  among  the  Germans,  as 
the  confederates  brought  into  the  field  againft  him. 
In  order  to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy,  Charles  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  his  Spanirti  forces,  and 
to  Pope  Paul  III,  for  troops  and  money. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  his  vi<fi:o- 
ry  of  Muiberg.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hefle,  were  both  taken  prifoners  ; 
the  Lutheran  party  was  in  the  utmoll  conflernation, 
and  prodigious  contributions  were  impofed  on  the 
vanquiflied  provinces  ;  all  this  together  fcemed  to 
render  him  defpotic  in  Germany.  But  the  fame 
thing  happened  to  him  now  as  after  he  had  taken 
Francis  I.  prifoner  j  he  loft  the  whole  fruit  of  his 
victory.  This  very  Paul  III.  withdrew  his  troops 
as  foon  as  he  faw  him  too  powerful.  Henry  VIII. 
again  fpirited  up  the  languid  remains  of  the  Lutheran 
party  in  Germany.  And  Maurice,  the  new  Eledtor 
of  Saxony,    on  whom  Charles  had  bellowed   the 
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duchy  of  the  vanquiflied  Frederick,  foon  declared 
againft  him,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
league  *. 

In  fhort,  this  Emperor,  fo  terrible  to  Germany, 
is  very  near  being  taken  prifoner  in  company  with 
bis  brot-feer,  by  the  confederates.  He  flies  in  dif- 
order  to  the  defiles  of  Infpruck.  At  this  fame  time 
Henry  II.  King  of  France  feizes  on  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun  ;  which  provinces  have  ever  fince  con- 
tinued in  the  pofFeflion  of  France,  as  a  price  of  that 
liberty  which  fhe  had  fecured  to  Germany.  We 
find  that  at  all  times  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
even  the  Lutheran  religion,  have  owed  their  pre- 
fcrvation  to  the  kings  of  France.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened again  under  Ferdinand  il.  and  Ferdinand  III, 

The  pofTefTor  of  Mexico  is  forced  to  borrow 
200,000  crowns  of  Cofmo  Duke  of  Florence,  to 
try  to  recover  Metz  ;  and  having  accommodated 
matters  with  the  Lutherans,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
of  the  King  of  France,  he  lays  fiege  to  this  city,  at 
the  head  of  50,000  men.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
memorable  fieges  in  hiftory  ;  it  does  immortal  ho- 
nour to  Francis  of  Guife  f ,  who  defended  the  town 
fixty-five  days  againft  Charles  V.  and  obliged  him  at 
length  to  defift  from  -his  undertaking,  after  he  had 
loft  one  third  of  his  army. 

The  power  of  Charles  V.  was  at  that  time  no 
more  than  a  heap  of  pomp  and  dignities,  environed 
by  precipices.  His  continual  agitation  would  not 
permit  him  to  form  his  vaft  dominions  into  a  regu- 
lar and  robuft  body,  every  part  of  which  might  be 
of  mutual  help,  and  furnifh  him  with  large  ftanding 
armies.  This  was  the  policy  of  Charlem.ain  ;  but 
Charlemain's  territories  were  all  compact  ;  the  con- 
•queror  of  the  Saxons  and  Lombards  had  no  Soli- 
man  to  repulfe,  no  kings  of  France  to  fight  againft, 
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no  powerful  princes  of  Germany,  nor  a  pope  of  ftill 
greater  power  to  check  or  to  be  afraid  of. 

Charles  knew  full  well  what  fort  of  materials  were 
nece/fary  for  ere6ting  an  edifice  of  fuch  flrength  and 
folidity,  as  the  empire  of  Charlemain.  It  was  re* 
quifite  that  his  fon  Philip  (hould  have  the  "Imperial 
dignity  ;  and  then  this  prince,  whom  the  treafures 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  rendered  more  opulent  than  all 
the  kings  of  Europe  together,  might  have  attained 
that  nniverfal  monarchy,  which  is  much  eafier  ima- 
gined than  attained. 

With  this  view  Charles  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to 
engage  his  brother  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans 
to  refign  the  empire  to  Philip.  But  this  fliockin^ 
propofal  only  tended  to  fet  Philip  and  Ferdmana 
ever  after  at  variance. 

Tired  at  length  of  fo  tumultuous  a  life,  grown 
old  before  his  time,  and  undeceived  in  regard  to 
every  thing,  becaufe  of  every  thing  he  had  had  ex- 
perience, he  renounces  his  crowns  *-and  the  world 
at  the  age  of  fifty-lix ;  that  is,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  ambition  operates  with  its  whole  force  in  other 
men,  and  when  fuch  a  number  of  thofe  fubaltern 
kings  called  minifters  do  but  begin  the  career  of 
their  grandeur. 

Before  we  fhew  what  influence  Philip  II.  had  o- 
ver  one  half  of  Europe,  how  powerful  England  was 
under  Elifabeth,  what  became  of  Italy,  in  what 
manner  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
cftabliQied,  and  to  what  a  frightful  fituation  France 
was  reduced,  I  mufl:  give  fome  account  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  religion,  becaufe  it  has  interfered  in  all 
public  tranfa6tions,  either  as  a  caufe  or  pretence, 
ever  fince  the  time  of  Charles  V. 

I  (hall  afterwards  take  a  view  of  the  conq'^eH-'  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  of  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;   conquers  of  an  amazing  kind,  the 
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whole  benefit  of  which  was  reaped  by  Philip  II.  who 
became  thereby  the  moft  powerful  prince  in  Chri» 
fteiidom. 


C     H     A     P.        VII. 
Of  Leo  X.  and  of  the  church, 

WE  have  now  run  through  this  vaft  chaos, 
in  which  the  Chriftian  flates  of  Europe 
have  been  involved  fince  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  political  adminiftration  of  the  church, 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  reunited  all  thefe  de- 
tached parts,  proved  unfortunately  a  frefh  fource  of 
confufion,  unknown  till  that  time  in  hiftory.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  churches,  inceflantly  at  variance, 
had,  by  means  of  their  divifions,  thrown  open  the 
gates  of  Conftantinople  to  the  Turks. 

The  empire  and  the  priefthood  conftantly  in  arms 
againfl:  each  other,  had  depopulated  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  almoft  every  other  country  in  Europe. 
The  mixture  of  thefe  two  jarring  powers,  was  the 
means  to  foment  eternal  broils.  The  feudal  go- 
vernment had  made  fovereigns  of  feveral  biihops 
and  monks.  The  limits  of  the  diocefes  were  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  flates.  The  fame  town 
was  reckoned  Italian  or  German  from  its  biOiop, 
and  French  from  its  king.  We  have  feen  the  fe- 
cular  jurifdi(5iion  every  where  oppofing  the  ecclefi- 
alVic,  except  in  thofe  dominions  which  were  here- 
tofore and  ftill  continue  fubjefi:  to  the  church  :  we 
have  beheld  every  fecular  prince  endeavouring  to 
render  his  government  independent  of  the  fee  of 
Rome,  though  without  being  able  to  fuccccJ  :  we 
have  feen  bifhops  fomctimes  refifling  the  popes,  and 
Ibmctimcs  joining  with  the  fee  of  Rome  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  kings ;  in  a  word,  the  Chriftian  republic  of 
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the  Latin  church  almofl  generally  united  in  do<Strinfe, 
and  conftantly  divided  in  every  thing  elfe. 

After  the  odious  but  fuccefsful  pontificate  of  A- 
lexandcr  VI.  after  the  military  but  flill  more  fuc- 
cefsful reign  of  Julius  II.  the  popes  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  arbiters  of  Italy,  and  to  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  reft  of  Europe.  Not  one  Italian 
power  had  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  except  the 
King  of  Naples,  who  likewife  held  his  kingdom  of 
the  holy  fee. 

Under  fuch  favourable  circumftances,  the  four 
and  twenty  cardinals  who  at  that  time  compofed  the 
whole  college,  chofe  John  de  Medicis  *,  great-great- 
grandfon  of  the  illuftrious  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  a 
plain  mei-chant,  and  yet  father  of  his  country. 

John  de  Medicis  had  been  created  Cardinal  aC 
fourteen  ;  and  now  he  was  made  Pope  at  the  age 
of  thirty-fix,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
His  family  was  at  that  time  returned  to  Tufcany, 
Leo  had  foon  credit  enough  to  place  his  brother  Pe- 
ter at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Florence. 
His  other  brother,  Julian  the  Magnificent,  married 
the  Princcfs  of  Savoy,  Duchefs  of  Nemours,  and 
became  one  of  the  moft  powerfXil  lords  in  Italy. 
Thofe  three  brothers  were  difciples  of  Angelus  Po- 
litianus,  and  Chalcondylas,  and  proved  themfelves 
deferving  of  fuch  mafters.  They  exprefTed  all  three 
a  high  emulation  in  the  culture  of  letters  and  the 
polite  arts  ;  fo  as  to  deferve  that  this  fiiould  be  fty- 
led  the  Medicean  age.  The  Pope  efpecially,  be- 
fides  a  moft  delicate  tafte,  was  fond  of  difplaying 
the  higheft  magnificence.  By  his  liberality  he  ex- 
cited the  great  geniufes  in  all  arts,  and  ftill  more  io 
by  his  winning  deportment.  His  coronation  coft: 
100,000  crowns.  On  this  occafion  he  ordered  the 
Penula  of  Plautus  to  be  afled.  The  bright  days  of 
the  Roman  empire  feemed  to  be  revived.     Religion 
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had  nothing  auftere  in  its  appearance  ;  but  attra<fted 
refpefl  by  pompous  ceremonies  :  the  barbarous  %Ie 
of  the  datary  was  aboliflied,  to  make  room  for  the 
eloquence  of  the  Cardinals  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  at 
that  time  the  Pope's  fecretaries,  men  who  knew  how 
to  imitate  Cicero's  Latinity,  and  feemed  likewife  to 
adopt  his  fceptic  principles.  The  comedies  of  Ari- 
ofto  and  Machiavel,  though  not  very  delicate  in  re- 
gard to  modefty  and  religion,  were  frequently  a£led 
at  this  court,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Pope  and  car- 
dinals, by  young  perfons  of  the  highcfl  rank  at 
Rome.  The  merit  alone  of  thofe  pieces,  great  in- 
deed for  that  age,  made  an  irapreffion  on  the  fpec- 
tators.  Whatever  might  be  ofFenfive  to  religion, 
pafTed  unobferved  at  a  court  entirely  intent  on  in- 
trigues and  pleafures,  and  who  had  no  notion  that 
religion  could  be  injured  by  thefe  liberties.  And 
indeed,  (Ince  they  neither  attacked  the  doflrine 
nor  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  church,  the  court  of 
Rome  took  no  more  exceptions  againft  them,  than 
the  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans  againft  the  wit  and 
raillery  of  Ariftophanes  and  Plautus. 

Even  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance,  which 
Leo  X.  underftood  thoroughly  how  to  manage,  ne» 
ver  broke  in  upon  his  nicer  pleafures.  Neither  the 
confpiracy  of  two  cardinals  againft  his  life,  nor  the 
fevere  puniftiment  which  he  inf!i(5led  on  thofe  de- 
linquents, made  any  alteration  in  the  gaiety  of  his 
court. 

The  Cardinals  Petrucci  and  Soli,  incenfed  at  the 
Pope's  having  deprived  the  nephew  of  Julius  II.  of 
the  duchy  of  Urbin,  contrived  to  bribe  a  furgeon 
who  had  been  employed  to  cure  his  Holinefs  of  a 
fecret  diftcmper  ;  fo  that  the  death  of  Leo  X.  was^ 
to  be  the  fignal  for  a  revolution  in  diverfc  towns  of 
the  ecclefiaftic  ftate.  The  confpiracy  was  difcover- 
cd  5  and  feveral  of  the  moft  guilty  loft  their  lives  ♦. 
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The  two  cardinals  were  put  to  the  torture,  and 
condemned  to  die.  Cardinal  Petrucci  was  ftrangled 
in  prifon  ;    the  other's  money  faved  his  life. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  tliey  were  condemned 
by  the  fecular  magiftrates  of  Rome,  and  not  by  their 
peers.  By  this  proceeding  the  Pope  feemcd  to  fet 
an  example  to  all  fovereigns,  of  fubjecft^ing  the  cler- 
gy to  the  jurifdi^lion  of  the  ordinary  judges  :  but  the 
holy  fee  never  intended  to  transfer  a  right  to  kings, 
which  it  aiFumed  to  itfelf.  Whence  comes  it  that 
the  cardinals,  who  ele6:  the  popes,  have  left  them 
in  pofTeirion  of  this  delpotic  power,  while  the  elec- 
tors and  princes  of  Germany  have  fo  greatly  re- 
(trained  the  authority  of  the  emperors  \  It  is  be- 
caule  thofe  princes  are  pofTefled  of  territories,  and 
the  cardinals  have  only  dignities. 

This  melancholy  afiair  was   foon  fucceeded  by 
the  accuftomary   rejoicings.     Leo  X.  in  order  the 
fooner  to  cancel  the  memory  of  the  execution  of  a 
cardinal,  created  thirty  new  ones,  moilly  Italians,, 
whofe  temper  was  every  way  conformable  to  that 
of  their  fovereign.     If  they  had   not  the  fame  tafle 
and  knowledge  as  the  pontiff,  at  leaft  they  imitated 
him  in  his  pleafures.     Aimoft  all  the  other  prelates 
followed  their  examples.     Spain  was  at   that  time 
the   only    country   remarkable    for  the  exemplary- 
lives  of  the  clergy.     This  ftridlnefs  of  morals  had 
been  introduced  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  man  of  a 
four  difpofition,  who  had  no  relKli  but   for  arbi- 
trary power,  and  who  (b-utted  in  a  Cordelier's  ha- 
bit, when  he  was  regent  of  Spain  ;  faying,  that  with, 
his  cord  he  knew  how  to  bind  the  grandees  to 
their  duty,  and  he  would  cruih  all  their  pride  un- 
der his  fandals. 

In  every  other  country,  the  prelates  lived  like 
voluptuous  princes  :.  fome  of  them  were  poflelTed 
of  eight  or  nine  biiliopricks.  We  are  frightened, 
when  we  hear  of  the  vail  number  of  benefices  en- 
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joyed,  for  inftance,  by  a  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  a 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  fo  many  otliers.  But  this 
plurality  of  benefices  was  attended  with  no  worfe 
confequence,  than  the  number  of  bifhopricks  at 
prefent  enjoyed  by  the  eleftors  or  prelates  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  whole  torrent  of  Proteftant  and  Catholic 
writers  make  loud  complaints  againft  the  loofe  mo- 
rals of  thofe  times.  They  tell  us,  that  the  bifhops, 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  monks,  led  moft  indo- 
lent lives ;  that  nothing  was  more  common,  than 
for  priefts  to  bring  up  their  children  publicly,  after 
the  example  of  Alexander  VI.  We  have  ftill  the 
will  of  Croui,  Bi(hop  of  Cambray  in  thofe  days ; 
wherein  he  leaves  feveral  legacies  to  his  children, 
and  referves  a  fum  for  the  bajiards  'which  he  Jlili 
hopes  that  God  will  be  fo  gracious  as  to  give  him, 
in  cafe  he  recovers  from  this  illnefs^  Thefe  are 
the  very  w^ords  of  the  will.  Pope  Pius  II.  had 
long  before  obferved,  that  the  clergy  were  forbid 
io  marry  for  very  firong  reafons ;  but  that  there 
were  much  flronger  reafons  to  allow  them  to  marry, 
Proteflant  writers  have  carefully  collefted  proofs, 
to  (hew,  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  the 
people  always  obliged  the  fecular  clergy  to  have 
concubines,  to  the  end  that  married  women  might 
be  lefs  expofed  to  danger  :  yet  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  this  was  not  a  fufficient  reafon  to  juftify  fo 
many  civil  wars,  and  that  people  were  not  to  be 
killed,  becaufe  a  few  priefts  begot  children. 

But  what  gave  the  greatefl  fcandal  of  all,  was  the 
public  and  private  fale  of  indulgences,  abiblutions, 
and  difpenfations,  of  all  prices  ;  that  apoftolic  re- 
venue, unlimited  and  uncertain  before  the  lime  of 
Pope  John  XXII.  but  by  him  digefted  as  a  code  of 
the  canon  law.  A  fubdeacon,  or  a  deacon,  guilty 
of  murder,  was  abfolved,  with  permiffion  to  hold 
three  benefices,  for  about  twenty  crowns.    A  br- 
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fhop  or  an  abbot  might  aflaflinate  for  about  300 
livres.  All  manner  of  uncleannefs,  even  the  moft 
ihocking  to  nature,  had  its  fettled  price.  Beftiality 
was  valued  at  250  livres.  'Difpenfations  were  grant- 
ed, not  only  for  pafl  fins,  but  for  fuch  as  one  had 
a  mind  to  commit.  In  the  archives  of  Joinville, 
they  found  an  indulgence  granted  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  and  to  twelve  of  his  retinue,  whereby  the 
remiffion  of  three  fins,  whichever  they  chufed  to 
nominate,  (hould  be  anticipated  to  each  of  them* 
Le  Laboureur,  a  diligent  writer,  relates  of  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Burgundy  and  Auvergne,  fifi:er  to 
Charles  VIII.  that  fhe  had  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
abfolution  all  her  life  from  all  her  fins,  fhe  and  ten 
of  her  attendants,  upon  forty-feven  feftivals,  with- 
out reckoning  fundays. 

And  yet  this  ftrange  abufe  feems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  feverai  Euro- 
pean nations,  thofe  of  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Burgundians.  The  Papal  court  had  not  adopt* 
cd  this  eftimate  of  fins  and  difpenfations,  till  the 
times  oPanarchy,  and  when  the  popes  durft  no 
longer  refide  at  Rome.  Never  did  any  council 
rank  the  taxation  of  fins  among  the  articles  of  faith. 

Among  the  abufes  of  thole  times,  fome  were 
fhocking,  and  others  ridiculous.  They  who  faid, 
that  the  building  ought  to  be  repaired,  and  not 
pulled  down,  feemed  to  have  given  a  proper  anfwer 
to  the  outcries  of  the  angry  multitude.  The  great 
number  of  fathers  of  families,  who  were  obliged  to 
take  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  make  a  fmall  provi- 
fion  for  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  the  more 
numerous  croud  of  artificers  and  hufbandmen,  who 
earned  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow, 
with  indignation  beheld  thofe  lazy  monks,  furround- 
cd  with  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  fovereigns.  They 
were  told,  that  the  luxury  of  the  monks  was  the 
means   of  circulating  their  riches  among  the  pa- 
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blic  ;  that  the  effeminate  life  of  thofe  men,  far 
from  difturbing,  rather  ftrengtheneJ  the  interna! 
ftate  of  the  church  ;  and  even  had  their  abufcs  been 
in  a  higher  degree,  ftill  they  were  lefs  dangerous, 
"without  doubt,  than  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
facking  of  towns.  Here  we  oppofe  the  opinion  of 
Machiavel,  the  oracle  of  thofe  who  are  directed  by 
politics  only.  In  his  difcourfcs  on  Livy,  he  fays, 
that  if  the  Italians  in  his  time  were  excejfively 
nvickedy  it  was  all  owing  to  religion  and  the  priejls. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  he  could  not  mean  religious 
wars,  fmce  there  were  none  at  that  time.  Thefe 
words  can  allude  only  to  the  villanous  and  corrupt 
court  of  Alexander  VI.  and  to  the  ambition  of  fc- 
veral  of  the  clergy  ;  which  is  quite  foreign  from  the 
articles  of  faith,  from  the  religious  difputes,  from 
the  perfecutions,  the  rebellions,  and  the  fury  of 
theological  averfion,  produtfiive  of  fo  many  murders* 

Even  Venice  herfelf,  a  republic  deemed  the  wifeft 
government  in  Europe,  is  faid  to  have  defignedly 
encouraged  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  her  clergy, 
to  the  end,  that  being  lefs  refpedled,  they  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  people. 
There  were,  however,  at  this  fame  time,  in  every 
country,  men  of  ftri£l  morals,  worthy  pallors,  and 
religious  obfervers  of  vows  that  frighten  human  ef- 
feminacy. But  thefe  virtues  are  buried  in  obfcurity, 
while  luxury  and  vice  appear  in  fplendor. 

The  magnificence  of  the  voluptuous  court  of 
Leo  X.  muft  have  flruck  the  public  with  amaze : 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  vifible,  that  this  court 
was  poli/hing  Europe,  and  improving  every  focial 
virtue.  Since  the  perfecution  againft  the  HulGtes, 
religion  had  occalioned  no  dillurbance.  The  in- 
quiiition  indeed  cxercifed  great  cruelties  againll 
the  Mahometans  and  the  Jews.  But  thefe  are  not 
univerfal  evils,  by  which  nations  arc  fubverted. 
"HIqUl  Chfiltians  Uvcd  happy  ia  their  ignorance. 
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There  were  not  ten  gentlemen  perhaps  in  Europe 
that  had  a  Bible  :  it  was  not  fo  much  as  tranflated 
into  any  vulgar  language  ;  or  at  leaft  the  tranflations 
that  had  been  made  in  forae  few  countries,  were 
not  known. 

The  fuperior  clergy,  entirely  intent  upon  their 
temporal  afFairs,  knew  how  to  enjoy  life,  and  not 
to  difpute.  It  may  be  faid,  that  Leo  X.  by  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  learning,  furnifhed  arms 
againft  himfelf.  I  have  heard  an  Englifh  Nobleman 
affirm,  that  he  had  feen  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Pool 
to  that  Pope,  wherein  he  congratulated  him  upon 
his  fuccefs  in  the  propagation  of  the  fciences  :  but 
at  the  fame  time  reminded  him,  that  it  was  of  dan- 
gerous confequence  to  make  mankind  too  learned. 
Leo  X.  had  not  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  the  revo- 
lution which  happened  in  his  time  in  the  Chriftian 
world ;  a  revolution  owing  at  firft  to  his  magnifi- 
cence, and  to  one  of  the  nobleft  undertakings  that 
can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fovereigns. 

His  predecclTor  Julius  IL  under  whofe  reign 
painting  and  archite^l:ure  were  fo  greatly  improved, 
was  delirous  that  Rome  fliould  be  adorned  with  a 
temple,  fuperior  to  St  Sophia's  at  Conftantinople, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  moft  beautiful  that  ever  exift- 
ed.  He  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  what  he 
could  never  live  to  fee  finifhcd.  Leo  X.  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  this  noble  projc(ft.  But  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  his  magnificence  had 
exhaufted  his  finances.  Every  Chriftian  ought  to 
have  contributed  to  the  erecSling  of  this  wonder  of 
the  metropolis  of  Europe.  But  money  for  public 
undertakings  is  never  obtained,  except  by  compul- 
fion  or  artifice.  Therefore  LeoX.  had  rccourfe, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expreflion,  to  one  of 
St  Peter's  keys,  with  which  the  cofiers  of  good 
Chriftians  had  been  fometimes  opened,  to  replenifh 
thofe  of  the  Pope. 

Under 
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Under  the  pretence  of  a  war  againft  the  Turks, 
he  kt  up  a  fale,  in  all  parts  of  Chriftendom,  of 
what  they  call  indulgences,  that  is,  a  releafe  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  either  for  yourfelf,  or  for 
your  friends  and  relations.  A  public  fale  of  this 
kind  {hews  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  It  created  no 
fort  of  furprife  :  public  offices  of  indulgences  were 
opened  in  all  parts  ;  and  they  were  farmed  or  leafed 
out  like  cuftomhoufe-duties.  Moft  of  thofe  public 
offices  were  kept  in  alehoufes  ;  by  which  means, 
the  preacher,  the  farmer,  and  the  dillributer  of  the 
indulgences,  were  all  gainers.  The  Pope  gave  part 
of  the  money  arifing  from  this  fale  to  his  filler ; 
and  no  body  as  yet  complained.  The  preachers 
declared  openly  from  the  pulpit,  that  even  if  they 
•were  to  ravifh  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  Jhould  be 
forgiven  upon  purchafing  the  indulgences  ;  and  the 
people  liftened  to  thofe  words  with  devotion.  But 
this  farm  in  Germany  happening  to  be  given  to  the 
Dominicans,  the  Auguftinians,  who  had  been  long 
in  pofTeffion  of  it,  grew  j^ealous  ;  and  this  little 
claftiing  of  interefts  betwej^n  thofe  two  orders  of 
friars,  in  a  corner  of  Saxony,  was  the  fource  of 
furious  difcord,  and  of  a  variety  of  woes,  that  have 
aiflided  moft  parts  of  Europe  upwards  of  200  years* 

CHAP.         VIII. 
Of  Luther  and  of  Zwinglius* 

EVERY  body  knows  that  this  great  revolution 
in  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  political  fy- 
item  of  Europe,  began  with  Martin  Luther,  an  Au- 
guftinian  friar,  whofe  fupcriors  commiffioned  him 
to  preach  againft  a  merchandife  which  they  had  not 
been  permitted  to  vend  themfelves.  The  quarrel 
was  at  &\:iX  betwixt  the  Auftin  and  Black  friars. 

Had 
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Had  Luther  been  told  at  that  time,  that  he  fhould 
extirpate  the  Roman  religion  out  of  one  half  of 
Europe,  he  never  would  have  believed  it.  He  went 
farther  than  he  at  firfl:  intended,  as  it  happens  in  all 
difputes,  and  indeed  in  mofl:  affairs. 

After  railing  againft  the  indulgences  *,  he  fell  to 
examining  the  power  of  him  who  granted  them. 
Part  of  the  veil  was  removed  :  the  people  being 
once  fet  on,  would  fain  judge  of  what  they  had 
hitherto  adored.  The  fliocking  crimes  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  and  his  family  had  occafioned  no  doubts  la 
regard  to  the  Pope's  fpiritual  power  :  300,000  pil- 
grims came  to  Rome  to  his  jubilee.  But  the  times 
were  changed  ;  things  were  come  to  a  crifis.  Leo's 
pleafures  paid  for  Alexander's  crimes.  People  be- 
gan with  calling  out  for  a  reform,  and  fome  con- 
cluded with  an  entire  feparation.  They  knew  that 
men  in  power  do  not  care  to  reform.  It  was  the 
authority  and  the  riches  of  the  clergy  that  they 
aimed  at ;  it  was  the  yoke  of  Roman  taxes  that 
they  wanted  to  aboli/h.  And  indeed  what  did  it 
fignify  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stockholm,  of  Copen- 
hagen, of  London,  or  of  Drefden,  whether  the 
Romans  took  their  pleafure  or  not  ?  But  it  fignified 
greatly  whether  they  were  to  pay  exorbitant  taxes 
to  Rome,  and  whether  the  ArchbiQiop  of  Upfal 
was  to  be  mafler  of  a  whole  kingdom.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  archbifhoprick  of  Magdeburg,  and  of 
fuch  a  number  of  rich  abbeys,  were  a  bait  to  the 
fecular  princes.  The  feparation,  which  enfued,  as 
it  were,  of  itfelf,  and  for  very  trivial  caufes,  has  at 
length,  in  fome  meafure,  produced  the  reformatioa 
fo  loudly  called  for,  without  anfwering  any  end. 
The  manners  of  the  court  of  Rome  are  become 
more  decent,  and  the  French  clergy  more  learned. 
It  muft  be  in  general  allowed,  that  the  ecclefiaftics 
of  the  church  of  Rome  have  been  reformed  by  the 
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Proteftants,  juft  as  two  rivals  become  more  circum- 
Ipe(fl  by  their  jealous  vigilance  over  one  another. 

To  effeft  this  great  fchilm,  there  was  nothing 
wanting  but  a  prince  to  encourage  the  people.  The 
old  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick,  firnamed  the 
Wife,  that  very  prince,  who,  after  the  deceafe  of 
Maximilian,  had  the  magnanimity  to  refufe  the  Im- 
perial diadem,  took  Luther  under  his  proteflion. 
This  revolution  in  the  church  began  like  all  thofe 
by  which  the  people  dethrone  their  fovereigns.  At 
firft  they  prefent  petitions  and  addrefTes,  then  they 
id  forth  grievances,  and  they  conclude  with  fub- 
verting  the  throne.  There  had  been  no  feparation 
as  yet  in  laughing  at  indulgences,  in  infifting  on  the 
eucharift's  being  adminirtered  in  both  kinds,  in  af- 
ferting  fome  unintelligible  ftuff  about  juftification 
and  free-will,  in  wanting  to  difTolve  the  abbeys,  and 
in  offering  to  prove,  that  the  fcripture  no  where 
makes  exprefs  mention  of  purgatory. 

Leo  X.  who  in  his  own  mind  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  thofe  difputes  *,  was  obliged,  as  Pope, 
to  publKh  a  bull,  folemnly  anathematizing  thefe 
feveral  propofitions.  Little  did  he  know  that  Lu- 
ther was  fecretly  protefled  in  Germany  He  fliould, 
as  he  was  advifcd,  have  given  him  a  cardinal's  hat 
to  make  him  alter  his  opinion.  The  contempt  in 
which  they  held  him,  proved  fatal  to  Rome. 

Luther  no  longer  kept  any  meafurc  with  the 
Pope.  He  compofed  his  book  of  the  BabylomJIj 
captivity  ;  he  exhorted  all  princes  to  throw  off  the 
Papal  yoke  ;  he  railed  againft  private  mafTes ;  and 
met  with  the  greater  applaufe,  as  he  inveighed  a- 
gainfl:  the  public  fale  of  them.  The  Mendicant 
friars  had  rendered  thofe  maffcs  fafljionable  in  the 
thirteenth  century  :  the  people  paid  for  them,  as 
they  ftill  continue  to  do,  when  they  order  them  to 
be  celebrated.     It  is  a  fmall  ftipend  on  which  the 
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poor  friars  and  country- curates  fubfift.  This  flen- 
der  fee,  hardly  indeed  worth  envying,  had  been 
fettled  on  thofe  who  live  by  the  altar  and  on  cha- 
rity, and  was  then  about  two  fous,  money  of  thaC 
time,  in  France,  and  lefs  ftill  in  Germany.  Tran- 
fubftantiation  was  exploded  as  a  word  which  could 
neither  be  found  in  fcripture,  nor  in  the  primitive 
fathers.  Luther's  adherents  pretended,  that  the 
docftrine  which  demoliflies  the  fubftance  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  leaves  only  their  form  and  appear- 
ance, was  not  generally  received  in  the  church  till 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  and  that  the  firft 
who  broached  and  explained  this  opinion,  was  Pa-, 
fcafius  Ratbertus,  a  Benediftine  monk  of  the  ninth 
century.  They  rummaged  into  the  dark  archives 
of  antiquity,  to  find  out  pretences  for  feparating 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning  myftcries 
which  weak  mortals  can  never  fathom.  Luther 
preferved  one  part  of  the  myftery,  and  reje<fted  the 
other.  He  acknowledges,  that  the  body  of  Chrift 
is  in  the  confecrated  elements  ;  but  it  is  there,  he 
fays,  as  fire  is  in  a  red-hot  iron  ;  the  fire  and  the 
iron  fubfift  together.  This  manner  of  being  con- 
fufed  with  the  bread  and  wine,  Ofiander  diftinguiQi- 
ed  by  the  name  of  impanation^  invinattony  and 
confuhftantiation.  Luther  was  content  to  fay,  that 
the  body  and  blood  were  in,  with,  and  under  ;  /«, 
cuniy  fub. 

The  Dominicans,  fupported  by  the  Pope's  nun- 
cios in  Germany,  caufed  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
The  Pope  thundered  out  a  new  bull  againft  him. 
Luther  ordered  the  Pope's  bull,  and  the  decretals, 
to  be  burnt  in  the  public  market- place  at  Wittem- 
berg.  This  fpecimen  fhews,  that  he  was  a  bold 
man  ;  but  it  fhews  iikewife,  *  that  he  muft  have 
been  at  that  time  very  powerful.  Part  of  Germany, 
tired  of  the  Papal  grandeur,    were  already  in  the 
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reformer's  Intereft,  without  giving  themfelves  much 
trouble  about  the  fcholaftic  difputes. 

In  the  mean  while  thefe  difputes  were  increafing. 
The  queftion  about  free-will,  that  other  rock  on 
which  human  reafon  has  fo  often  fplit,  proved  an 
endlefs  fource  of  nonfenfical  quarrels,  lo  fupply  the 
torrent  of  theological  hatred.  Luther  denied  free- 
will, which  his  followers  however  have  fince  grant- 
ed. The  univerfities  of  Lovain  and  Paris  wrote 
againft  him.  The  latter  fufpended  for  a  while  her 
old  difpute,  whether  there  were  three  Mary  Mag- 
dalcns,  or  only  one,  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
Luther. 

Ariftotle  mufl:  by  all  means  be  dragged  into  their 
quarrel ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  fovereign  of  the 
fchools.  Luther  having  affirmed,  that  Ariftotle's 
do6lrine  was  of  no  manner  of  ufe  towards  under- 
jftanding  the  fcripture,  the  facred  faculty  of  Paris 
treated  this  aflertion  as  erroneous  and  abfurd.  The 
moft  filly  propofitions  were  intermixed  with  thofe 
of  moft  importance  ;  and  on  both  fides  the  animo- 
iity  was  kept  up  by  falfe  accufations,  furious  in- 
vectives,   and  anathemas. 

It  is  impoffible  to  read,  without  indignation,  the 
manner  in  which  Luther  treats  all  his  adverfaries, 
but  efpecially  the  Pope.  Liitle  pope,  little,  little 
pope,  you  are  an  afs,  a  lubberly  afs  \  -jjalk  foftly, 
it  is  Jlippery,  you  -will  break  your  legs,  and  then 
people  will  fay,  What  the  devil  is  this  ?  the  little 
afs  of  a  little  pope  is  lamed.  An  afs  knows  it  is  an 
afs,  a  flone  knows  it  is  a  ftone ;  hut  thefe  little 
affes  of  popes  do  not  know  that  they  are  ajjes. 
This  low  abufe,  which  appears  fo  fliockingly  con- 
temptible to  us,  went  down  well  enough  in  that 
rude  part  of  the  world.  Luther,  with  all  this  fcur- 
lility  and  barbarous  ftyle,  triumphed  in  his  own 
country  over  the  Roman  politencfs. 

Capricious  fate,  which  fports  with  the  affairs  of 

this 
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this  world,  decreed,  that  the  King  of  England, 
Henry  VJII.  fhould  be  concerned  in  this  dilpute. 
His  father  had  taken  care  to  have  him  inftrudled  in 
the  vain  and  foolifli  fciences  of  that  time. 

The  fubtilties  of  the  fchool  had  been  greatly  re- 
liflied  by  the  young  King  Henry,  a  prince  of  ftrong 
paffions,  and  a  choleric  difpofition.  He  wanted  to 
write  againll  Luther ;  but  firft  he  afked  leave  of 
Leo  X.  to  read  the  books  of  that  herefiarcb,  which 
were  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Leo  X.  gives  him  leave.  The  King  writes  com- 
ments upon  St  Thomas,  and  defends  the  feven  fa- 
craments  againft  Luther,  who  at  that  time  admit- 
ted three,  which  were  foon  reduced  to  two.  The 
book  is  finifhed  in  a  hurry,  and  fent  to  Rome.  The 
Pope,  in  raptures,  compares  this  book,  which  no 
body  in  our  time  knows  any  thing  of,  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Auftin  and  Jerome.  He  beftowed  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  faith  on  King  Henry  and  his 
fucceffors.  And  on  whom  did  he  beftow  it  i  On 
the  very  perfon,  who,  a  few  years  after,  proved 
the  moft  inveterate  enemy  of  Rome. 

In  Italy  very  few  efpoufed  Luther's  caufe.  That 
ingenious  nation,  intent  upon  intrigues  and  plea- 
fures,  took  no  fliare  in  thefe  troubles.  The  Spa- 
niards, notwithftanding  their  vivacity  and  wit,  kept 
themfelves  quiet.  The  French,  though  they  have 
the  fenfibility  of  thofe  nations,  with  a  ftronger  paf- 
fion  for  novelty,  were  neverthelefs  a  long  while 
without  engaging  in  the  quarrel.  The  theatre  of 
this  intelle6lual  war  was  confined  to  the  Germans 
and  Swii's,  who  were  not  efteemed  at  that  time  the 
acuteft  people  in  the  world,  and  are  reckoned  very 
circumfpe(5l.  Little  did  the  learned,  the  polite 
court  of  Rome,  expedV,  that  thofe  whom  ftie  treat- 
ed as  barbarians,  Ihould  be  able,  bible  and  fword 
in  hand,  to  ftrip  her  of  one  half  of  Europe,  and  to 
ihake  the  other  to  the  lowed  foundations. 

X  2  It 
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It  is  a  very  great  problem,  whether  Charles  V. 
at  that  time  Emperor,  ought  to  have  embraced  or 
oppofed  the  reformation.  By  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  he  would  have  at  once  taken  ample 
revenge  for  all  the  injuries  which  the  Papal  tiara  had 
done  to  the  Imperial  crown  upwards  of  400  years  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  lofing  Italy.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  fair 
with  the  Pope,  who  was  to  join  with  him  againft: 
Francis  I.  Befides,  the  inhabitants  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  were  all  Catholics.  He  was  even 
charged  with  having  taken  a  fecret  pleafure  at  the 
rife  of  a  fa<Sl^ion,  which  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raife  taxes  and  troops  in  the  empire,  and 
to  crufh  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  Lutherans, 
under  his  abfolute  authority.  At  length  his  intereft 
and  his  dignity  engaged  him  to  declare  againll  Lu- 
ther, though  perhaps  he  was  of  that  reformer's  way 
of  thinking  in  regard  to  fome  articles,  as  the  Spa- 
niards fufpefted  after  his  deceafe. 

He  fummoned  Luther  to  come  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  do^rine  before  the  Imperial  diet  at 
Worms  ;  that  is,  to  come  and  declare,  whether  he 
maintained  thofe  tenets  which  had  been  condemned 
by  Rome.  Luthj^r  appeared  with  the  Empercr^s 
fafe  conduiSl,  wherein  he  boldly  expofed  himfeif  to 
the  fame  fate  as  John  Hufs  ;  but  this  affembly  be- 
ing compofed  of  princes,  he  trufled  to  their  ho- 
nour *.  He  fpoke  before  the  Emperor  and  the  diet, 
and  defended  his  do<^rine  with  great  refolution. 
It  is  faid,  that  Charles  V,  was  folicited  by  Alexan- 
der, the  Pope's  nuncio,  to  order  Luther  to  be  fci- 
zed,  notwithftanding  his  fafe  condu6l;  as  Sigif- 
mund  had  delivered  up  John  Hufs  without  regard  to 
public  faith  ;  but  that  Charles  made  anfwer,  he  did 
not  chuje  to  have  caufe  to  blujh  like  Sigifmurid. 

Luther  neverthelefs;  though  he  had  the  Emperor, 
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the  King  of  England,  the  Pope,  and  all  the  birtiops 
and  monks,  againft  him,  was  not  at  all  difraayed. 
Concealed  in  a  Saxon  fortrefs,  he  defied  the  Em- 
peror, excited  one  half  of  Germany  againft  the 
Pope,  boldly  anfwered  the  King  of  England,  and, 
finally,  he  confirmed  and  extended  his  infant- 
church. 

Frederick,  the  old  Elector  of  Saxony,  being  de- 
firous  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Romifli  religion, 
Luther  thought  it  high  time  at  length  to  proceed 
to  the  fuppreflion  of  private  maffes.  He  kt  about 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as,  in  times  of  lefs  ignorance, 
would  not  have  met  with  great  applaufe.  He  pre- 
tended, that  the  devil  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
reproached  him  with  faying  mafs  and  confecrating 
the  hoft.  The  devil  proved  to  him,  he  faid,  that  it 
was  idolatry.  Luther,  in  the  recital  of  this  pre- 
tended apparition,  acknowledged,  that  the  devil 
was  in  the  right,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  belie- 
ved. The  mafs  was  abolifhed  in  the  town  of  Wit- 
temberg,  and  foon  after  in  the  reft  of  Saxony.  The 
images  were  broke  to  pieces  ;  the  monks  and  nuns 
quitted  their  cloifters  ;  and  a  few  years  after  Luther 
married  a  nun,  whofe  name  was  Katharine  Bore, 
The  clergy  of  the  old  communion  reproached  him 
with  not  being  able  to  live  without  a  wife.  Luther 
anfwered  them,  that  they  could  not  live  without 
concubines.  Thefe  reproaches  were  very  different 
on  both  fides.  The  Catholic  priefts,  when  accufed 
of  incontinency,  were  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
they  tranfgrefi^ed  againft  the  difcipline  of  the  uni- 
verlal  church.  Luther  and  his  adherents  were  chan- 
ging this  difcipline. 

The  law  of  hiftory  obliges  me  to  do  juftice  to 
moft  of  thofc  monks  who  deferted  their  conven- 
tual life  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony*  It  is 
true,  they  refumed  the  liberty  of  which  they  had 
made  a  facrifice ;  and  they  broke  their  vows :  but 
X  3  they 
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they  were  far  from  being  libertines,  neither  could 
they  be  charged  with  diflTolute  morals.  The  fame 
impartiality  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  Lu- 
ther, and  the  other  monks,  no  more  violated  their 
vows,  by  contracting  marriages  ufeful  to  the  fiate, 
than  thofe  who  having  made  a  vow  of  humble  po- 
verty, lived  neverthelefs  in  pomp  and  opulence. 

Among  thofe  who  declaimed  loudly  againft  Lu- 
ther, many,  in  an  ironical  ftrain,  took  notice,  that 
he  who  had  confulted  the  devil  to  fupprefs  the  mafs, 
cxprefled  his  gratitude  to  that  fame  devil,  by  abolifh- 
ang  exorcifms ;  and  that  he  was  willing  to  break  down 
every  fence  that  had  been  raifed  againft  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.  It  has  been  Cnce  obferved, 
where-ever  they  have  left  off  exorcifing,  that  there 
have  been  no  more  inftances  of  people  pofTefled  by 
the  devil,  nor  of  forcerers  or  witches.  The  devils 
were  faid  to  be  very  bad  politicians,  in  taking  fhel- 
ter  only  among  the  Catholics,  who  alone  had  a  co- 
ercive power  over  them.  And  it  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  there  has  been  a  prodigious  number  of  con- 
jurers, and  people  poffefled  by  the  devil,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  till  very  lately.  But  this  is  too 
melancholy  a  fubje61:  to  afford  room  for  merriment. 
The  mifery  of  fo  many  families,  and  the  punifli- 
ment  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  wretches,  is  an  affair 
of  a  mofl  ferious  nature ;  and  it  is  a  great  bleffmg 
to  mankind,  that  the  courts  of  juftice,  in  countries 
where  any  ray  of  knowledge  has  pervaded,  no  long- 
er take  cognifance.of  people  poflcffed  by  the  devil, 
nor  of  witchcraft.  The  Reformers  removed  this 
ftumbling-block  200  years  before  the  Catholics. 
They  were  charged  with  ftriking  at  the  foundations 
of  the  ChrifHan  religion  ;  they  were  told,  that  the 
cafting  out  of  devils,  and  witchcraft,  are  pofitively 
admitted  in  fcripture ;  that  Chrift  caft  out  devils, 
and  particularly,  that  he  fent  his  apoftles  to  calt 
them  out  in  his  name.    To  this  preffing  obje^^ion 

they 
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they  gave  the  fame  anfwer  as  all  prudent  magiftratcs 
give  in  our  times,  that  God  heretofore  permitted 
things  which  he  now  ceafes  to  permit ;  that  the 
church  flood  in  need  of  miracles  in  its  infancy, 
which  it  no  longer  wants,  now  that  it  is  eftablilhed. 

SwilTerland  was  the  firft  country  out  of  Germa- 
ny that  embraced  the  new  fe<St,  which  was  called 
tie  primitive  church.  Zwinglius,  curate  of  Zurich, 
carried  things  farther  even  than  Luther  ;  he  allow- 
ed of  no  impanation,  no  invination.  He  did  not 
grant,  that  God  entered  into  the  bread  and  wine, 
much  lefs  that  the  entire  body  and  blood  of  Chrift 
was  in  each  particle  and  in  each  drop.  He  was  call- 
ed in  France  a  facramentij},  a  name  afterwards  gi- 
ven to  his  whole  feft. 

Zwinglius  incurred  the  cenfure  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
of  his  country.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the 
magillrates ;  and  the  fenate  of  Zurich  tried  the  caufe, 
as  if  it  had  been  about  the  fucceffion  to  an  inheri* 
tance.  They  proceeded  by  votes;  and  the  plurali- 
ty determined  for  the  reformation  *.  The  people 
were  affembled,  waiting  for  the  decifion  of  the  fe- 
nate, when  the  town-clerk  comes  out,  and  teljs 
them,  that  Zwinglius  had  gained  his  caufe.  In  a 
moment  they  all  declared  themfelves  of  the  religion 
of  the  fenate.  Thus  a  little  Swifs  borough  paffed 
fentence  on  Rome.  Happy  people  after  all,  whofc 
fimplicity  made  them  rely  on  their  magilbates,  for 
the  decifion  of  what  neither  themfelves,  nor  the 
i-nagiftrates,  nor  Zwinglius  could  thoroughly  under-* 
(land. 

Some  years  after  this  f ,  Berne,  a  place  of  the 
fame  weight  in  Swillhrland  as  Amfterdam  is  in  the 
United  Provinces,  determined  this  very  caufe  in  a 
more  folemn  manner.  The  fenate,  after  a  hearing 
given  to  both  parties,  which  lafted  two  months, 
condemned   the  Romifli  religion.    The   fentence 
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was  readily  afTented  to  by  the  whole  canton  ;  and 
they  ere£led  a  column,  on  which  they  ingraved,  in 
gold  letters,  this  folemn  judgment,  which  has  ever 
fince  continued  in  full  force. 

The  fenate  of  Berne  and  of  Zurich  had  given  a 
religion  to  the  people ;  but  the  people  of  Bafil  ob- 
lige the  fenate  to  receive  a  religion  from  them.  At 
that  time  there  were  thirteen  Swifs  cantons.  Five  of 
the  fmallell,  and  mofl  indigent,  having  adhered  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  began  a  civil  war  againfl  the 
reft.  This  was  the  firft  religious  war  betwixt  the 
Catholics  and  the  Reformed.  The  curate  Zwing* 
lius  *  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant 
army,  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  By  his  own 
party  he  was  conlidered  as  a  holy  martyr,  and  by 
the  oppofite  fide  as  a  deteftable  heretic  :  the  Catho- 
lics being  victorious,  ordered  his  body  to  be  quar- 
tered by  the  common  executioner,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  flame*^.  Thefe  are  only  preludes 
to  the  frantic  barbarities  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
ercifed  on  the  account  of  religion. 

This  famous  reformer  Zwinglius,  while  he  efta- 
blifhed  his  fe<5V,  feemed  more  zealous  for  liberty 
than  for  religion.  He  believed,  that  moral  virtue 
was  fufficient  for  the  attainment  of  future  happinefs ; 
and  that  Cato  and  St  Paul,  Numa  and  Abraham, 
enjoyed  the  fame  blifs.  His  religion  was  after- 
wards f  called  Cahimfm ;  a  name  it  took  from  Cal- 
vin, as  the  new  world,  difcovered  by  Columbus, 
was  denominated  from  Americus  Vcfpufius.  Thus 
there  ftarted  up  in  a  few  years  three  new  churches ; 
that  of  Luther,  that  of  Zwinglius,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land, feparated  from  the  centre  of  unity,  and  un- 
der a  diftin^l  government  of  their  own.  The  Gal- 
ilean church,  without  parting  from  the  head,  was 
yet  conlidered  at  Rome  as  a  feparate  body,  in  re- 
Jpedt  to  a  great  many  articles,  as  the  fuperiority  of 

councils; 
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councils,  the  Pope's /allibility,  the  rights  of  Epi- 
fcopacy,  the  power  of  legates,  the  nomination  to 
benefices,  and  the  taxes  demanded  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  Thus  the  great  fociety  of  Chriftendom  in 
one  refpeft  refembled  the  profane  empires,  which 
in  their  firfl:  beginning  were  poor  republics  ;  thefe 
republics  in  time  grew  up  to  be  opulent  monarchies ; 
and  thefe  monarchies  loft  forae  provinces,  which  a* 
gain  became  republics. 

CHAP.         IX. 

Prcgrefs    of  Lutheranifm  in   Sweden,    Denmark^ 
and  Germany, 

DENMARK  and  Sweden  embraced  the  Lutheran 
religion.  The  Swedes,  in  fliaking  off  the 
yoke  of  the  bifhops  of  the  Roman  communion  *, 
were  influenced  chiefly  by  motives  of  revenge. 
Long  opprefled  by  fome  prelates,  and  efpecially  by 
the  archbifliops  of  Upfal,  primates  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  ftill  higher  provoked  at  the  barbarity 
committed  but  three  years  before  f,  by  the  lafl  Arch- 
bi(hop,  whofc  name  was  TrolL  This  Archbifliop, 
minifter  and  accomplice  of  Chriftiern  II.  (irnamed 
the  Nero  of  the  North y  tyrant  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, was  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  full  as  deteflable  as 
Chriftiern.  He  had  obtained  the  Pope's  bull  againfl: 
the  fenate  of  Stockholm,  for  oppofing  his  depreda- 
tions, as  well  as  Chriftiern's  ufurpation ;  but  after 
matters  had  been  accommodated,  and  the  two  ty- 
rants, Chriftiern  and  the  Archbifliop,  had  taken  the 
facrament  to  forget  all  that  had  pafled,  the  King  in- 
vited two  bifliops,  the  whole  fenate,  and  ninety- 
four  lords,  to  fup  with  him  at  his  palace.  The  ta- 
bles were  covered,  and  mirth  and  jollity  were  difFu- 

fed 
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fed  all  round,  ^vhen  Chriftiern  and  the  Archbifhop 
got  up  from  table.  They  returned  a  moment  af- 
ter, but  followed  by  guards  and  executioners.  The 
Archbilhop^  with  the  Pope's  bull  in  hand,  caufed 
all  the  company  to  be  butchered.  They  ripped  o- 
pen  the  grand  prior  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem's  bel- 
ly, and  plucked  out  his  heart. 

This  feafl  of  the  two  tyrants  concluded  with  a 
general  mafTacre  of  ail  ranks  of  people,  without  dif- 
tin^lion  of  age  or  fex. 

The  two  monfters,  who  deferved  to  fufFer  at 
lead  the  fame  punifhment  as  the  grand  prior  of  St 
John,  died  in  their  beds.  Chriftiern,  however, 
was  depofed.  The  famous  Guftavus  Vafa,  as  we 
have  related  in  our  account  of  Sweden,  delivered 
his  country  of  the  tyrant ;  and  the  four  ftates  of 
the  kingdom  having  decreed  to  give  him  the  crown  *, 
he  foon  exterminated  a  religion  of  which  fuch  a 
handle  had  been  made  to  perpetrate  the  moft  hor- 
rid crimes. 

Lutheranifm  was  therefore  foon  eftablifhed  with- 
out any  oppofition  in  Sweden,  and  in  Denmark, 
immediately  after  the  tyrant  had  been  expelled  both 
kingdoms. 

Luther  now  beheld  himfelf  the  apoftle  of  the 
North,  an  honour  which  he  quietly  enjoyed.  So 
early  as  the  year  1525,  the  ftates  of  Saxony, 
Brunfwick,  Hefre-CafFel,  and  the  cities  of  Straf- 
burg  and  Francfort,  embraced  his  doiflrine. 

It  is  certain  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  need 
of  a  reforipnation.  This  was  allowed  even  by  Pope 
Adrian,  fucceffor  of  Leo  X.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
unlefs  there  was  fome  authority  in  the  Chriftian 
world  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  fcripturc  and  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  there  would  be  as  many  fe<ris 
as  there  are  men  that  know  how  to  read.  For  the 
divine  legiflator  did  not  think  proper  to  write  any 

thing 
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thing  himfclf :  his  difciples  have  wrote  but  little, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  fometimes  very  dif- 
ficult to  underftand  them  by  one's  felf:  almofl: 
every  word  may  be  produ(flive  of  a  quarrel. 

But  the  German  reformers,  who  wanted  to  fol- 
low the  gofpel  literally,  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  fpe(ftacle  fome  years  after.  They  difpenfed 
with  a  pofitive  law,  fqch  as  feemed  to  be  liable  to 
no  mifinterpretation,  that  of  having  but  one  wife 
at  a  time  ;  a  law  on  which  the  repofe  of  dates  and 
families  throughout  all  Chriftendom  is  founded. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hefle'CafTel,  the  fecond 
protedlor  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  wanted  to  mar- 
ry a  young  lady,  named  Catharine  Saaly  in  his 
wife's  lifetime.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  it 
appears  by  the  original  papers  relating  to  this  affair, 
that  this  prince  was  actuated  partly  by  fcruple  of 
confciencc.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  greatefl:  ex- 
amples of  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding. 
The  Landgrave,  in  other  refpe^ts  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,  feemed  to  believe  fincerely,  that,  with  the 
permiffion  of  Luther  and  his  companions,  he  might 
break  through  a  law  of  his  own  acknowledging. 
He  therefore  reprefentcd  to  thofe  heads  of  his  church, 
that  his  wife,  the  Princefs  of  Saxony,  ixjas  ugly^ 
had  bad  fmells  about  her,  and  often  got  drunk. 
He  then  confeffes  very  ingenuoufly  in  his  petition, 
that  he  has  frequently  been  guilty  of  fornication, 
and  that  his  temperament  of  body  lays  him  under 
a  neccflity  of  gratifying  his  pleafure  :  but  in  what 
follows  he  is  not  fo  ingenuous ;  for  he  artfully  gives 
his  do(fl;or3  to  underftand,  that  unlefs  they  will  grant 
him  the  difpcnfation,  perhaps  he  fhall  afk  it  of  the 
Pope. 

Luther  affembled  a  little  fynod  at  Wittemberg, 
compofed  of  fix  reformers.  They  were  fenfible 
that  they  were  going  to  break  through  a  law  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  by  their  whole  party.  The  ex- 
amples 
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amples  which  Chriftian  princes  had  heretofore  given 
of  polygamy,  were  confidered  by  every  body  as  an 
abufe.  Though  the  Emperor  Valentinian  the  elder 
married  Juftina,  while  his  wife  Severa  was  living ; 
though  feveral  of  the  Kings  of  the  Franks  had  had 
two  or  three  wives  at  a  time  ;  the  tranfgreffion  of 
the  law  was  no  authority.  The  fynod  of  Wittem- 
berg  did  not  confider  marriage  as  a  facrament,  but 
as  a  civil  contract :  they  faid,  that  the  difcipline  of 
the  church  admits  of  a  divorce,  though  the  gofpel 
forbids  it :  they  faid  again,  that  the  gofpel  no.where, 
in  exprefs  terms,  commands  monogamy.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  were  fo  far  fenfible  of  the  fcandal 
it  would  create,  that  they  concealed  it  as  much  as 
poflible  from  the  public  eye.  The  permiffion  of 
polygamy  was  figned  ;  the  concubine  was  married, 
even  with  the  confent  of  the  lawful  wife  ;  and  Lu- 
ther, without  any  commilTion  or  authority,  did  what 
the  popes  had  never  dared  to  do,  notwithlhnding 
their  exorbitant  power,  againft  which  he  himfelf 
had  fo  highly  declaimed.  His  difpenfation  was  kept 
fecret :  but  time  brings  all  things  to  light.  If  this 
precedent  has  had  no  confequence,  it  is  becaufe  of 
the  difficulty  there  is  for  a  man  to  keep  two  wives 
under  his  roof;  their  jealoufy  would  be  evermore 
produ6live  of  domeftic  jars,  and  confequently  muft 
make  three  people  unhappy.  The  law  that  allows 
of  polygamy  in  the  Eaft,  is,  of  all  others,  the  leaft 
conformed  to  by  private  people.  They  have  con- 
cubines indeed :  but  there  are  not  four  Turks  at 
Conftantinople  that  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Had  the  new  opinions  been  produ<5live  only  of 
fuch  harmlefs  fcandal,  the  world  would  have  been 
ftill  extremely  happy.  But  Germany  was  doomed 
to  more  tragic  fcenes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         X. 

Of  the   Anabaptifis. 

TWO  men,  whofe  names  were  Storck  and 
Muncer,  natives  of  Saxony,  laid  hold  of 
fome  pafTages  of  fcripture,  which  declare,  that 
without  inljjiration  one  cannot  be  a  difciple  of 
Chrift  ;  and  therefore  they  pretended  to  be  infpired. 

Thefe  are  the  firft  enthufiafts  mentioned  in  thofe 
times  *.  They  condemned  infant-baptifm,  and  re- 
baptized  thofe  that  entered  into  their  communion, 
becaufe  Chrift  was  baptized  at  full  age.  This  is 
what  gave  them  the  name  o^  Anabaptifis.  They 
faid,  they  were  infpired  ;  that  they  had  been  fent  to 
reform  the  Roman  and  Lutheran  communions,  and 
to  put  every  one  to  death  who  would  oppofe  their 
gofpel  ;  grounding  themfelves  on  thefe  words  of 
fcripture,  I  am  come  not  to  fend  peace^  but  a  fword* 

Luther  had  fucceeded  in  exciting  the  princes,  the 
nobility,  and  magiftrates,  againft  the  Pope  and  the 
bifhops.  Muncer  made  the  peafants  rife  againft 
them  all.  He  and  his  difciples  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country,  in  Suabia, 
in  Mifnia,  in  Thuringia,  and  in  Franconia.  They 
developed  this  dangerous  truth,  which  is  implanted 
in  every  breaft.  That  mankind  are  ail  by  nature  equal, 
and  that  if  popes  ufed  to  treat  princes  as  their  fub- 
jefts,  the  nobility  treated  the  peafants  as  brutes. 

We  muft  confefs,  that  the  demands  of  the  Ana- 
baptifts,  digcfted  into  writing,  in  the  name  of  the 
peafants  of  Germany,  were  very  juft  f  ;  but  it  was 
letting  wild  bears  loofe,  to  draw  up  a  reafonable 
manifefto  in  their  name.  The  cruelties  heretofore 
exercifed  by  the  common  people  in  France  and  Eng- 
land^ at  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  were  renewed  in 
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Germany,  and  heightened  by  the  fpirit  of  fanati* 
cifm.  While  thofe  herds  of  favage  brutes  "w'ere 
preaching  equality  and  reformation,  they  ravaged 
all  parts  they  came  to,  from  Saxony  to  Lorrain. 
At  length,  they  met  with  the  fate  of  all  riotous 
multitudes,  that  have  no  ikilful  leader  :  after  having 
done  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  they  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  regular  troops.  Muncer,  who  wanted 
to  be  a  fecond  Mahomet,  died  by  the  executioner's 
liands  at  Mulhaufen  *.  Luther,  who  had  had  no 
ihare  in  thofe  violences,  but  was  neverthelefs  the 
firft  caufe  of  them,  fince  he  was  the  firfl:  that  broke 
down  the  barrier  of  fubmiffion  ;  Luther,  I  fay,  loft 
no  part  of  his  credit,  but  ftill  continued  to  be  the 
prophet  of  his  own  country. 

CHAP.         XL 

The  fuhjc£i  of  tutheranlfm  and  Anahaptifm  ccnt'i- 
nued. 

IT  was  no  longer  polTible,  either  for  Charles  V. 
or  for  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  reformers.  In  vain  did  the  diet  of 
Spire  \  endeavour  to  moderate  the  matter,  by  their 
articles  of  pacification.  Fourteen  cities,  and  feve- 
ral  princes,  protcflcd  againft  this  cdi6l ;  and  from 
this  proteft,  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  took  after- 
wards the  name  o^  Protejlants*  Lutherans,  Zwin- 
glians,  Oecolampadians,  Carloftadians,  CalviniOs, 
Prefbyterians,  Puritans,  the  High  and  Low  church 
of  England,  are  all  comprehended  under  this  name. 
It  is  an  immenfe  republic,  compofed  of  different 
faftions,  all  united  againft  Rome  their  common 
^ncmy. 

The  LuthecAns  prefented  their  confclTion  of  faith 

at 
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at  Augfburg  *.  This  confefllon  became,  as  it  were, 
the  compafs  by  which  they  have  been  guided  ;  and 
one  third  of  Germany  have  adhered  to  it.  The 
princes  of  this  perfLiadon  were  already  in  league  a- 
gainft  the  authority  of  Charles  V.  as  well  as  againft 
Rome  :  but  there  had  been  no  blood  as  yet  fpilt  irt 
the  empire,  on  the  account  of  Luther.  The  Ana-- 
baptilh  were  the  only  people,  who,  IHU  tranfported 
by  a  fuperftitious  fury,  and  not  in  the  leaft  deterred 
by  the  example  of  Muncer  their  teacher,  laid  Ger- 
many waftc,  in  the  name  of  God  f.  Fanaticifm  had 
never  yet  produced  the  like  degree  of  frenzy: 
all  thofe  peafants,  who  looked  upon  themfelves  as 
prophets,  and  who  knew  no  more  of  fcripture  than 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
fword  without  mercy,  were  become  the  predomi- 
nant party  in  Weftphalia,  at  that  time  the  centre  of 
ftupidity.  Having  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  city  of 
Munfter,  and  expelled  the  Bifhop,  they  wanted,  at 
firft,  to  eftablifh  fomething  like  the  Jewifh  theo- 
cracy, and  to  be  governed  by  God  alone :  but 
Matthew,  their  chief  prophet,  being  killed,  a  jour- 
neyman-taylor,  called  Jack  of  Leyden,  from  his 
native  place  in  Holland,  afTured  them  that  God  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  had  appointed  him  king  :  he 
faid  it,  and  they  believed  him. 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed 
with  magnificence.  There  are  ftili  fome  medals 
extant,  which  he  caufed  to  be  ftruck  on  that  occa- 
fion  ;  on  the  reverfe  were  two  fwords,  in  the  fame 
pofition  as  the  Pope's  keys.  Thus,  being  monarch 
and  prophet  both  at  the  fame  time,  he  deputed 
twelve  apoftles,  to  proclaim  his  reign  through  all 
Lower  Germany.  As  for  himfelf,  he  would  have 
feveral  wives,  after  the  example  of  the  kings  of 
Ifrael ;  and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  marry  feventcen  at  a 
time.     One  of  thofe  women  happening  to  fay  fome- 
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thing  againft  his  authority,  he  cut  off  her  head 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  reft  ;  who,  whether  through 
fear  or  fanaticifm,  danced  with  him  around  their 
companion's  corpfe,  as  it  lay  reeking  with  blood. 

This  king  and  prophet  had  a  virtue  not  uncom- 
mon among  banditti  and  tyrants,  which  was  valour  : 
he  dthnded  Munfter  againft  its  bifhop  Valdeck,  a 
whole  year  with  the  greatcft  intrepidity  ;  and  du- 
ring the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced  by 
famine  *,  he  refufcd  to  liften  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. At  length  he  was  taken  with  his  fword 
in  his  hand,  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  people. 
Captivity  did  not  pull  down  his  undaunted  pride. 
Upon  the  Bifhop's  afking  him  how  he  had  dared  to 
make  himfelf  king  ?  the  prifoner  afked  him  in  his 
turn,  what  right  a  bifhop  had  to  be  temporal  lord  i 
I  was  ele(fted,  faid  the  prelate,  by  rny  chapter  ;  and 
I  by  the  Almighty  himfelf,  replied  Jack  of  Leyden. 
After  he  had  been  carried  about  for  a  fliew,  from 
town  to  town,  as  they  would  fhew  a  monfter,  the 
Bifhop  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  with  red  hot 
pincers.  The  enthufiafm  of  the  Anabaptifls  did  not 
end  with  the  punifhment  infli61ed  on  the  king  and 
his  companions  ;  their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands 
were  very  near  furprifing  the  city  of  Amfterdam  ; 
but  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  as  many  of  the 
confpirators  as  could  be  feized,  were  put  to  death. 
This  ic^  fubfifls  to  this  very  day  ;  but  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  originally.  The  fucceflbrs 
of  thofe  bloody  fanatics  are  the  moft  peaceable  fet 
of  people  in  the  world  ;  entirely  intent  upon  their 
trade  and  manufactures  ;  extremely  induftrious  and 
charitable.  There  is  no  inftance  in  hiftory  of  fo 
great  a  change  ;  but  as  they  make  no  figure  at  pre- 
fent  in  the  world,  the  public  do  not  trouble  their 
heads  to  inquire  whether  they  arc  changed  or  not, 
whether  they  are  wicked  or  honeft  men. 

♦  IJ3^ 
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CHAP.         XII. 
Of  Geneva  and  Calvin, 

WHiLE  the  Anabaptifts  were  rendering  them- 
felves  fo  odious  to  all  Europe,  the  Proteft- 
ants  merited  the  public  refpe(Si:,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  reformation  was  eftablifhed  in  feveral 
places.  The  magiftrates  of  Geneva  ordered  public 
dilputations  to  be  held  the  whole  month  of  June, 
to  which  both  Catholics  and  Proteftants  were  invi- 
ted *  from  all  countries.  There  were  four  fecre* 
taries  to  take  down  in  writing  every  material  argu- 
ment that  was  urged  on  either  {ide  of  the  queftion  r 
afterwards  the  common  council  of  the  town  fpent 
two  months  in  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe. 
It  was  very  near  in  this  fame  manner  that  they  had 
proceeded  at  Zurich  and  Berne,  but  not  fo  juridi- 
cally, and  with  lefs  deliberation  and  ceremony.  AC 
length  the  council  condemned  the  RomiQi  religion  ; 
and  there  is  (till  to  be  feen  at  the  town-houfe  this- 
infcription  ingraved  on  a  brazen  table  :  /;/  remem- 
brance of  the  divine  goodnefs,  by  ivhich  he  hath 
enabled  us  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  Jntichrifi,  to 
aboli/h  /uperftitiony   and  to  recover  our  liberty. 

Accordingly  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  recovered 
their  real  liberty.  The  'BiOiop,  who  contefted  the 
fovereignty  of  Geneva  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
the  people,  after  the  example  of  fuch  a  number  oF 
German  prelates,  was  obliged  to  run  away,  and  to^ 
leave  the  citizens  in  poffellion  of  the  government. 
There  had  been  two  parties  in  the  town  for  feme 
time,  the  Proteftants,  and  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Proteftants  were  called  Egnots,  from  the  word 
Eidgnoffent  allied  by  oath.     TheEgnots  having  ob* 
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tained  the  fuperiority,  drew  part  of  the  oppofite 
fa<flion  over  to  their  fide,  and  expelled  the  reft:. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  French  Proteftants  had  the  name 
of  Egnots  or  Huguenots,  a  term  for  which  feveral 
idle  etymologies  have  been  lincc  invented  by  French 
writers. 

This  religion  of  Geneva  was  not  abfolutely  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Swifs  :  but  the  difference  isin- 
confiderable  j  and  it  never  altered  their  communion. 
The  famous  Calvin,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the 
apoftle  of  Geneva,  had  no  ftiare  in  this  change  :  he 
retired  fome  time  after  to  this  town  ;  but  was  foon 
expelled,  his  do^irinc  not  being  in  every  refpeft  con- 
formable to  the  eftablifhed  religion  ;  he  came  back 
again,  and  became  Pope  of  the  Protellant  party. 

This  reformer,  whofe  name  was  properly  C/jau- 
vin,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1509.  He  underftood 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  bad  philofophy  of  his  own 
time.  He  wrote  better,  and  was  a  worfe  fpeaker 
than  Luther  ;  they  were  both  laborious  and  auftere, 
but  withal  inflexible  and  violent  :  they  had  both  a 
ilrong  defire  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  and  to  attain 
that  abfolute  power  over  confciences,  which  is  fo 
flattering  to  human  pride,  and  transforms  a  theola- 
gian  into  a  kind  of  conqueror. 

The  vulgar  fort  of  Catholics,  who  know  in  ge- 
neral that  Luther,  Zwinglius,  and  Calvin  were  mar- 
ried, and  that  Luther  was  obliged  to  let  the  Land- 
grave of  Heffe-Caffcl  have  twi>^vives,  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  thofe  founders  of  the  reformed  religion 
infinuated  themfelves  into  the  people's  favour  by 
iiattery  and  deceit,  and  that  they  eaicd  mankind  of 
a  heavy  yoke,  to  fubftitute  a  very  light  one  in  its 
itead  :  but  it  is  quite  the  reverfe.  They  were  men 
of  forbidding  addrcfs,  and  morofe  in  their  conver- 
fatjon.  If  they  condemned  the  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy, if  they  fet  open  the  doors  of  religious  houfes, 
it  was  to  change  human  fociety  into  monafteries. 

Plays 
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Plays  and  public  fliews  were  forbid  among  the  re- 
formed. Geneva  upwards  of  200  years  has  tolera- 
ted no  inftrumental  mufic.  They  put  down  auricu- 
lar confeflion,  but  obliged  the  people  to  confefs  their 
llns  in  public.  In  Swifferland,  Scotland,  and  Geneva, 
public  confeffion  and  public  penance  have  always  gone 
hand  in  hand.  The  method  to  have  many  followers^ 
at  leart  now-a-days,  is  not  by  propofing  a  plain  ealy 
way  to  heaven  ;  he  who  lays  down  the  moft  rigid 
rules,  will  have  the  mofi:  numerous  audience.  They 
deprived  man  of  free-will,  and  the  multitude  ran 
after  them.  Neither  Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  any 
of  the  rel>,  underftood  the  matter  of  the  eucharift. 
One,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  faw  God  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  jufl  like  the  fire  in  red  hot  iron ; 
the  other  like  a  dove,  in  which  refided  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  Calvin  quarrelled  at  firfl:  with  the  people  of 
Geneva  who  received  the  communion  in  leavened 
bread  ;  he  was  for  having  it  unleavened.  He  reti- 
red from  thence  to  Stralbiirg  ;  for  he  could  not  go 
back  to  France,  where  the  fires  were  already  light- 
ed, and  where  Francis  I.  fuffered  the  Proteftants  of 
his  own  kingdom  to  be  burnt,  while  he  concluded 
alliances  with  thofe  of  Germany.  Having  married 
the  widow  of  an  Anabaptift  at  Stralburg,  he  return- 
ed at  length  to  Geneva,  and  worked  himfelf  into  as 
high  a  degree  of  credit,  as  Luther  had  acquired  in 
Saxony. 

He  fettled  the  do(flrine  and  difcipline  of  thofe  we 
call  Calvin'ijh  in  Holland,  Swifferland,  and  England, 
a  fe<^  that  has  divided  France  for  fuch  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  he  that  eitablifhed  fynods,  confifto- 
ries,  and  deacons,  and  that  regulated  the  form  of 
prayer  and  public  preaching  :  he  even  inftituted  a 
conliftorial  jurifdi^tion,  with  the  right  of  excom- 
munication. 

Calvin's  religion  is  agreeable  to  republican  prin- 
ciples ;  and  yet  he  himfelf  had  the  fpirit  of  a  tyrant. 

This 
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This  appears  by  the  perfecution  he  raifed  againft 
Caftalio,  a  man  of  greater  learning  than  himfelf, 
whom  he  caufed  to  be  expelled  from  Geneva  through 
jealoufy  ;  and  by  the  cruel  death  which  at  his  inlH- 
gation  was  infli^led  many  j^ears  afterwards  on  the 
unfortunate  Michael  Servetus. 


CHAP.         XIII. 
Of  Calvin  and  Servetus* 

MICHAEL  Servetus  of  Villanueva  in  Arra- 
gon,  was  a  learned  phyfician,  who  d€{Qr\G<i 
the  public  refpefl  and  applaufe,  for  having  long  be- 
fore Hervey  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 
hut  he  negledled  an  ufeful  profeilion  for  dangerous 
fludies.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  about 
the  prefiguration  of  Chrift  in  the  verb,  the  hypofta- 
flic  union,  the  divine  vifion,  the  fubflance  of  angels, 
and  the  fuperior  manducation  :  particularly  he  ad- 
opted the  ancient  dogmas  of  Eufebius  and  Arius  ; 
which  having  been  predominant  in  the  Eaft,  were 
embraced  in  the  fixteenth  century  by  Lelio  Socini, 
and  afterwards  by  great  numbers  in  Poland,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland. 

He  was  fo  frank  and  open,  that  from  Vienne  m 
Dauphine,  where  he  refided  feme  time,  he  wrote  to 
Calvin  concerning  the  Trinity.  At  firft  they  dif- 
puted  by  letters  ;  from  difputing  Calvin  proceeded 
to  perfonal  abufe,  and  from  perfonal  abule  to  theo- 
logical hatred,  of  all  others  the  moft  implacable. 
Servetus  was  printing  a  work  of  his  own  in  private ; 
Calvin  having  by  fome  treachery  or  other  procured 
the  fhectb  as  they  came  from  the  prefs,  fent  them 
to  Lyon?,  together  with  Servetus's  letters  ;.  an  ac- 
tion alone  fufficicnt  to  ftigmatizc  him  for  ever  ;  for 
the  laws  of  fociety  arc  furely  more  facred  than  the 
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iniun<n:ions  of  all  the  fynods  in  the  world.  He  em- 
ployed one  of  his  emifTaries  to  accufe  Servetus. 
Strange  conduct  for  an  apoftle  !  Servetus,  fenfible  of 
the  feverity  of  the  laws  of  France  againft  reformers, 
faved  himfelf  by  flight,  while  they  were  carrying  on 
the  profecution  againft  him.  Unfortunately  he 
paifed  through  Geneva  ;  Calvin  apprifed  of  it,  in- 
forms againft  him,  and  gets  him  feized.  But  as  at 
Geneva  there  is  a  law,  which  ought  to  be  imitated 
in  all  governments  whatever,  that  the  accufer  fhall 
be  confined  as  well  as  the  accufed,  Calvin  made  one 
of  his  difciples,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  his  do- 
mefl:ic,  a<5l  the  informer. 

When  his  enemy  was  in  jail,  he  went  and  infult- 
ed  him  in  the  moft  contumelious  language,  fuch  as 
is  generally  ufed  by  cowards,  after  they  have  got 
the  upper  hand.  At  length,  by  foliciting  the  judges, 
by  ufing  the  credit  of  thofe  wBo  were  under  his  di« 
re(flion,  by  declaring  loudly,  and  by  making  others 
declare,  that  God  demanded  the  execution  of  Mi- 
chael Servetus,  he  caufed  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
triumphed  at  his  punifhment,  he  who,  if  he  had  fet 
foot  in  France,  would  have  been  burnt  himfelf,  he 
who  had  raifed  fo  loud  an  outcry  againft  perfecu- 
ions. 

But  what  increafes  our  indignation  and  pity,  is, 
that  Servetus,  in  the  works  which  he  publiHied  him- 
felf, acknowledges  in  plain  terms  the  eternal  divi- 
nity of  Chrift :  Calvin,  to  deftroy  this  unfortunate 
man,  produced  fome  of  his  private  letters  to  his 
friends  written  long  before  that  time,  in  free  terms. 

This  deplorable  cataftrophe  did  not  happen  till 
1555,  twenty  years  after  Geneva  had  pafled  fen- 
tence  upon  the  Romifii  religion  :  but  my  reafon  for 
placing  it  here,  is  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of 
the  charaiSter  of  Calvin,  who  became  the  apoftle  of 
Geneva,  and  of  the  French  reformed.     One  would 

think 
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think  that  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  appeafe 
th^  aianes  of  Servetus.  Many  learned  pallors,  and 
even  great  philofophers,  of  the  Protellant  commu- 
nion, have  embraced  his  and  Socinus's  fentiments. 
Nay,  they  have  gone  further :  their  religion  is  the 
adoration  of  one  God,  by  the  mediation  of  ChrilK 
But  for  our  part  we  only  relate  fafts  and  opinions, 
without  entering  into  any  controverfy,  without  dif- 
puting  againfl:  any  body,  paying  refpeft  where  it  is 
due,  and  entirely  attached  to  hiftorical  fidelity. 

The  lafl  ftroke  in  Calvin's  character  may  be  ta- 
ken from  a  letter  in  his  hand-writing,  which  is  ftill 
prefcrvcd  in  the  carte  of  Baftie-Roland  near  Monte- 
limar  :  it  is  directed  to  the  Marqtiis  of  Poet,  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  dated  the 
30th  of  September  1561. 

"  May  honour,  ^Jory,  and  riches  be  the  reward 
*^  of  your  trouble  :  above  all,  be  fure  you  don't  fail 
'^  to  clear  the  country  of  thofe  pitiful  zealots,  who 
^'  are  exciting  the  people  to  revolt  againft  us.  Such 
"  monfters  as  thofe  ought  to  be  flrangled,  the  way 
"  I  dealt  with  Michael  Servetus  the  Spaniard." 

The  generality  of  mankind  have  fome  virtues  to 
counterbalance  their  vices.  Calvin  with  all  his  cruel- 
ty was  moft  difinterefted  ;  his  whole  fortune  at  his 
death  amounted  to  no  more  than  120  crowns.  In- 
defatigable application  floortened  his  days,  but  gain- 
ed him  a  high  degree  of  credit,  and  has  rendered  his 
name  immortal. 

There  are  fome  of  Luther's  letters,  which  breathe 
as  little  peace  or  charity,  as  thofe  of  Calvin.  The 
Catholics  cannot  comprehend  how  the  Proteftants 
fliould  acknowledge  fuch  apoftles  :  the  ProteOants 
make  anfwcr,  that  they  do  not  invoke  thofe  as 
faints,  who  contributed  to  eflabliHi  their  reforma- 
tion ;  that  they  are  neither  Lutherans,  nor  Zwin- 
glians,  nor  CalviniOs  ;  that  they  think  they  follow 
the  doflrine  of  the  primitive  church  ;  that  they  arc 

far 
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far  from  canonizing  the  paffions  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin ;  and  that  the  difagreeabJe  chara6>er  of  thofe 
men,  is  no  more  reafon  for  prejudicing  the  reform- 
ed af>.iinft  their  opinions,  tlian  the  manners  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  Leo  X.  and  the  perfecutions  for  re- 
ligion, are  an  objc(rtion  againft  the  church  of  Rome 
with  a  fcnfible  Catholic. 

This  is  a  wife  anfwer  ;  and  indeed  the  fpirit  of 
moderation  feems  to  have  fucceeded  the  inveterate 
animofity  of  both  parties,  li  the  fame  fanguinary 
difpolition  had  continued  to  prefide  over  religion, 
Europe  would  have  been  by  this  time  one  great 
church-yard.  At  length  the  fpirit  of  philofophy  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  their  fwords.  But  what  necef- 
Hty  was  there  for  a  madnefs  of  200  years,  to  arrive 
at  a  few  days  happincfs  ? 

Thefe  difputes  being  decided  by  the  fword,  put 
the  laity  in  pofleffion  of  great  part  of  the  church- 
lands,  but  did  not  enrich  the  theologians,  who  pro- 
moted the  wars.     They  had  the  fate  of  thofe  who 
found  a   charge,  without  Iharing  the  fpoils.     The 
pallors  of  the  Protcftant   churches   had  declaimed 
fo  vehemently  againfl  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  unbecoming  of  them   to 
take    up    with  what    they  condemned  :   therefore 
moft  ftates  laid  hold  of  this  circumflance,  to  pre- 
vent their   being  opulent.      The   CalvinilVical   and 
Lutheran  clergy  have    had   fuch  incomes  allowed 
them  as  are  inconfiftent  with  luxury.     The  abbey- 
lands  in  mofl:  countries  have  been  feized  on   by  the 
government,  and  applied  to    the  fupport  of  hofpi- 
tals.     Lubeck  and  C3fnabrug  are  the  only  rich  Pro- 
tcftant biihopricks  in  Germany,  whofe  revenues  have 
not  been  fecularized.     When   we  come  to  inquire 
further   into    the  confcquenccs   of  this  revolution, 
we  fhall  fee   the  whimfical,  but  pacific  agreement, 
whereby  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  has  rendered  this 
biflioprick  of  Ofhabrug  alternately  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran. 
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theran.  In  England,  the  reformation  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  clergy  than  it  has  been  in  Germany, 
in  Swiflerland,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  The  Englifh  bifhopricks 
are  all  confiderable  ;  and  the  benefices  are  fuch  as 
a  man  may  genteely  live  upon.  The  country-cler- 
gy are  more  at  their  eafc  than  in  France  :  the  go- 
vernment and  the  laity  have  profited  by  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  abbeys  only.  There  are  entire  pa- 
rifties  in  London,  heretofore  occupied  by  a  fingle 
convent,  and  now  filled  with  a  multitude  of  fa- 
milies. In  general,  every  nation  that  has  convert- 
ed the  religious  houfes  to  the  public  ufe,  hath  gain- 
ed thereby,  humanly  fpeaking,  and  no  body  has 
been  injured.  For  indeed  nothing  is  taken  from  a 
fociety  which  no  longer  exifts.  No  body  was  hurt 
but  the  tranfient  poflefTors  who  were  ejected  ;  and 
thefe  have  left  no  defcendents  that  can  complain. 
It  is  but  the  injufticc  of  a  day,  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  bleffings  of  many  ages. 

Yet,  in  the  midft  of  this  confufion,  and  before  any 
fort  of  order  could  be  eftablifhed,  the  two  parties, 
the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  were  throwing  Ger- 
many into  a  combuftion.  The  religion  called  evange- 
lical t  had  been  cftablifhed  already  in  1555,  in  twen- 
ty-four Imperial  cities,  and  in  eighteen  fmall  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  Lutherans  would  fain 
reduce  the  power  of  Charles  V.  and  he  wanted  to 
deftroy  them.  Leagues  were  formed,  and  battles 
were  fought.  But  we  muft  proceed  with  the  revo- 
lutions in  matters  of  religion,  and  fee  in  what  man- 
ner the  church  of  England  was  eflabliftied,  and 
how  the  church  of  France  was  rent  and  divided. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XIV. 

Of  King  Henry  VIII.      Of  the  revolufton  of  re-- 
Ugion  in  England, 

EVERY  body  knows  that  England  feparated  from 
Rome,  becaufe  King  Henry  VIII.  was  of  an 
anK>rous  difpofition.  That  which  neither  St  Peter^s 
pence,  nor  the  refervations  and  provifos,  nor  the 
annats  or  firfl:  fi  uits,  nor  the  levying  of  taxes,  nor 
the  fale  of  indulgences,  nor  five  hundred  other  ex- 
adlions,  conftantly  oppofed  by  acfts  of  parliament,  and 
by  the  complaints  of  the  people,  could  ever  bring 
to  pafs,  was  produced  at  length,  or  at  leaft  occa- 
fioned,  by  a  tranficnt  amour.  The  firfl  ftone  that 
was  flung,  threw  down  this  colofl^us,  which  had 
been  fhaken  long  before  by  the  public  hatred. 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  voluptuous  prince,  obfVmate 
and  impetuous  in  his  defires.  Among  other  ladies, 
he  had  a  liking  to  Anne  of  Bullen,  a  private  gentle- 
man^s  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  of  fo  gay  a 
difpofition,  that  the  King  might  naturally  expe«St 
ihe  would  grant  him  favours  :  yet  flie  had  the  arti- 
fice not  to  yield  to  him,  but  to  i'ccA  his  flame, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refolved  to  make  her  his 
wife. 

He  had  been  married  now  eighteen  years  to  Ka- 
tharine of  Spain,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  and  aunt  to  Charles  V.  by  whom  he  had  had 
three  children,  one  of  them  ftill  living,  the  Prin- 
cefs  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  of  England.  But  how 
is  he  to  obtain  a  divorce  ?  how  is  he  to  annul  a 
marriage  with  fuch  a  wife  as  Katharine  of  Spain, 
who  could  neither  be  reproached  with  infecundity, 
nor  with  bad  condu6):,  nor  even  v\ith  that  peevilh 
humour  which  fo  frequently  accompanies  female 

Vol.  II.  Z  virtue  ^ 
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virtue  i  She  had  been  firft  married  to  Prince  Ar- 
thur, elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  upon  his 
death,  which  happened  in  a  few  months  after,  Hen- 
ry VII.  had  betrothed  her  to  his  fecond  fon  Henry, 
with  a  difpenfation  from  Pope  Julius  II. ;  and  Hen- 
ry VIII.  after  his  father's  deceafe,  had  been  fo- 
lemnly  married  to  her.  Some  time  after  that  he 
had  a  baftard  by  a  miftrcfs  whofe  name  was  Blunt ; 
and  then  he  had  only  a  diflike  to  his  wife,  but  no 
fcruplcs.  But  as  foon  as  he  fell  defperately  in  love 
with  Anne  of  Bullen,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain 
his  ends  without  marrying  her,  he  began  to  have 
confcientious  qualms,  and  to  tremble  for  having  of- 
fended God  eighteen  years,  by  cohabiting  with  his 
wife.  Submiffive  ftill  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  he 
folicited  Clement  VII.  to  annul  the  bull  of  Julius  II. 
and  to  declare  his  marriage  with  the  aunt  of 
Charles  V.  contrary  to  divine  and  human  laws. 

Clement  VII.  a  baftard  of  Julian  of  Medicis,  had 
lately  been  witnefs  to  the  plundering  of  Rome  by 
the  Imperialifts  :  having  afterwards,  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty, accommodated  matters  with  the  Emperor, 
he  was  ftiil  afraid  left  this  prince  fhould  get  him  de- 
pofed  for  his  illegitimacy.  He  could  not  declare 
the  Emperor's  aunt  a  concubine,  nor  deprive  the 
children  of  a  princefs,  who  for  fo  many  years  had 
been  a  lawful  wife,  of  their  legitimacy.  Befides, 
a  pope  would  hardly  acknowledge  that  his  prede- 
(ceftbr  had  no  right  to  giant  a  difpenfation.  It 
would  have  been  undermining  the  very  foundation 
of  the  pontifical  grandeur,  had  he  owned  that  there 
were  laws  which  the  popes  had  no  power  to  kt 
^fidc. 

It  is  true,  that  Lewis  XII.  had  caufed  his  mar- 
riage to  be  diflblved.  But  the  cafe  was  quite  dilfe- 
icnt.  He  had  had  no  children  by  hi'i  wife  ;  and 
fope  Alexander  VI.  who  granted  this  divorce,  was 
pQnnctlcd  by  intqrqft  with  Lewis  XII. 

Francis 
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Francis  I.  King  of  France  maintained  the  caufe 
of  Henry  VIJI.  at  Rome,  both  as  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  as  bis  ally,  and  efpecially  as  enemy  of 
Charles  V.  who  was  already  grown  fo  formidable. 
The  Pope  thus  prefled  by  the  Emperor,  and  thofe 
two  kings,  and,  as  he  wrote  himfelf,  between  hawk 
and  buzzard,  negotiated,  temporized,  promifcd,  and 
retraced,  in  hopes  that  the  pafTion  of  Henry  VJIL 
would  not  hold  fo  long  as  an  Italian  negotiation. 
He  was  miftaken.  The  English  monarch  happen- 
ing unfortunately  to  be  a  theologian,  made  his  the- 
ology adminifter  to  his  love.  He,  and  all  the  doc- 
tors of  his  party,  had  recourfe  to  the  book  of  Le- 
viticus, which  forbiddeth  the  uncovering  the  na- 
kedricfs  of  a  brother's  vjife,  or  the  marrying  a 
"Wife's  Jijhr.  Chriftian  ftates  have  long  wanted,  and 
do  ftill  want,  good  pofitive  laws.  Their  jiuifpru- 
dence,  in  feveral  points  ftill  Gothic,  and  compofed 
of  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  500  petty  tyrants,  hath 
frequently  recourfe  to  the  Roman  and  Hebrew  laws. 
Like  a  bewildered  traveller,  who  aflvS  his  way,  they 
rummage  into  the  code  of  the  Jewi(h  nation,  for 
rules  to  direct  their  tribunals. 

But  if  we  m\ii\  follow  the  matrimonial  laws  of 
the  Jews,  we  ftiould  follow  them  in  every  thing. 
We  (liould  condemn  a  man  to  death,  who  has  car- 
nal knowledge  of  his  wife  when  (he  has  her  menfes ; 
and  we  fhould  fubmit  to  a  great  many  ordinances, 
that  were  defjgned  neither  for  our  climate,  nor  for 
our  manners,  nor  for  the  new  law. 

This  was  but  the  lealt  part  of  the  miftake,  in 
judging  of  Henry's  marriage  by  the  Leviticus. 
They  omitted  to  take  notice,  that  in  thofe  very 
writings  where  God  ieems,  according  to  our  weak 
way  of  thinking,  to  command  things  quite  con- 
trary, in  order  to  exercile  human  obedience,  it 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  by  Deu- 
teronomy, to  marry  a  bi  other's  widow,  when  flie 
Z  2  had 
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had  no  children  ;  that  the  widow  was  impowered 
to  fummon  the  brother  in-law  to  fulfil  thit  injunc- 
tion ;  and  that,  upon  his  rcfufal,  fiie  was  to  fling  a 
jQioe  lit  his  head. 

A  curious  and  extraordinary  fpe^lacle  it  was,  to 
fee  un  one  fide  the  King  of  England  foliciting  the 
univerfities  to  be  favourable  to  his  amour  :  on  the 
other,  the  Emperor  demanding  their  dccifions  in 
favour  of  his  aunt,  and  the  King  of  France  in  the 
middle,  maintaining  the  law  of  the  Leviticus  againft 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  in  order  to  render  Charles  V. 
and  Henry  VUI.  irreconcileable.  The  Emperor 
beftowed  benefices  on  the  Italian  do(51ors,  who  de- 
fended the  validity  of  Katharine's  marriage  ;  while 
Henry  VIII.  paid  every  where  for  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  declared  in  his  favour.  Thcfe  myfteries 
time. has  brought  to  light.  In  the  accounts  of  a  fe- 
cret  agent  for  this  king,  whofe  name  was  Crooks  we 
find  :  To  a  religious  of  the  order  of  Servites,  a 
crown  ;  To  tvto  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  two 
crowns  ;  To  the  prior  of  St  John,  fijteen  crowns  ; 
To  the  preacher  John  Marino,  twenty  crowns. 
Here  we  fee,  that  the  price  was  different  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  do(flor.  This  purchafer  of 
theological  opinions  alledgcd  as  an  excufe,  that  he 
had  never  bargained  for  them,  nor  given  any  mo- 
ney till  after  ligning.  At  length  the  univerfities  of 
France,  and  efpecially  the  Sor bonne,  declared,  that 
Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  ♦  was 
illegal,  and  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  difpenfc 
with  the  law  of  Leviticus. 

The  agents  of  Henry  VIII.  went  fo  far  as  to  pro- 
cure a  corroboration  of  this  opinion  from  the  Jew- 
ifli  rabbies.  Thcfe  people  acknowledged  indeed, 
that  it  was  ordained  in  Deuteronomy  to  marry  a 
widow's  brother:  but  they  faid,  that  this  law  was 
only  for  Paleftine,  and  that  the  Leviticus  ought  to 
•  July  -  1530- 
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be  obferved  in  England.  The  univerfities  and  rab. 
bies  in  the  Auftrian  dominions  thought  otherwife  ; 
but  they  were  not  confulted* 

Henry,  ftrengthened  by  opinions  which  had  not 
coft  him  a  great  deal,  folicited  by  his  miftrefs,  ti- 
red of  the  Pope's  fubterfuges,  fupported  by  his 
clergy,  authorifed  by  the  univerfities,  mafter  of  his 
parliament,  and  moreover  encouraged  by  Francis  !• 
gets  *  Cranmer  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  de- 
clare his  marriage  void.  The  Queen  having  main- 
tained her  caufe  with  a  modeft  refolution,  and  de- 
clined this  jurifdidtion,  without  furnifhing  arms  a- 
gainft  herfelf,  by  inve<Si:ives,  retires  to  the  country, 
refigning  her  bed  and  throne  to  her  rival.  This 
lady,  who  was  two  months  gone  with  child  when 
declared  wife  and  Queen,  made  her  entrance  inta 
London  with  a  pomp  as  much  fuperior  to  the  ufual 
magnificence,  as  her  part  fortune  was  inferior  to 
her  prefent  dignity. 

Clement  VII.  could  not  then  do  lefs  than  grant  a 
bull  again  ft  Henry  VIII.  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of 
Charles  V.  and  to  defend  the  prerogatives  of  the 
holy  fee.  But  by  this  bull  the  Pope  loft  the  king- 
dom of  England  f  ;  for  Henry  fhortly  after  obliged 
his  clergy  to  declare  him  fupreme  head  of  their 
church.  His  parliament  confiimed  this  title,  fup- 
preffed  the  Pope's  authority,  and  his  annats,  with 
St  Peter's  pence,  and  the  provifion  of  benefices. 
The  people  readily  took  a  new  oath  to  the  liing, 
called  the  oath  of  fupremacy.  Thus  the  Pope's 
whole  credit,  that  had  been  cftablifhed  fo  many- 
ages,  fell  in  an  inftant  without  contradidion,  in 
ipite  of  monkifti  defpair. 

They  who  pretended  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
a  great  kingdom  to  break  with  the  Pope,  now  per- 
ceived, that  a  finglc  blow  was  tufficient  to  overturn 
this  venerable  colofiiiS;    the  head  of  which  was  of 

•  i;3>  t  1534- 
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gold,  the  feet  of  clay.  And  indeed  the  irapofitions 
>A^Bth  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  long  harafTed 
the  Englifh,  were  founded  on  no  other  right  than 
the  people's  confent  to  being  fleeced.  As.  foon  as 
they  were  refolved  to  fliake  oiF  the  yoke,  it  plainly 
appeared,  that  a  power  not  founded  on  force  is  in 
itfeif  no  power  at  all. 

The  King  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to  grant 
him  the  annats  or  fiift  fruits,  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  popes.  He  founded  fix  new  bifhopricks,  and 
ordered  a  vifitation  of  all  the  convents  in  his  own 
name.  We  have  ftill  the  accounts  of  fome  fcan- 
dalous  debauches,  induflrioufly  exaggerated  ;  of 
falfe  miracles,  the  number  of  which  was  magnified  ; 
and  of  fuppofed  relics,  which  were  made  ule  of  in 
more  than  one  convent  to  excite  the  piety  of  the 
people,  and  to  attra<51:  their  benefa6lions.  In  the 
market-places  in  London  feveral  wooden  images 
were  burnt  *,  which  the  monks  ufed  to  make  move 
to  and  fro  by  fprings* 

But,  among  thofe  inftruments  of  fraud,  the  peo- 
ple could  not,  without  horror  and  concern,  fee  the 
revered  a  flies  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbuiy  thrown 
into  the  flames.  The  King  feized  upon  the  fliiine, 
rich  with  precious  fl:ones.  He  had  reproached  the 
^•inonks  with  their  exaftions  ;  and  now  he  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  accufe  him  of  rapine.  The  con- 
vents were  all  fuppreflfed.  Places  of  retirement 
\vere  appointed  for  the  old  mjonks,  who  could  not 
return  to  a  fccular  life ;  and  the  others  were  allow- 
ed a  penfion.  The  King  took  their  eftates  into  his 
own  hands.  According  to  Burnet's  calculation, 
their  annual  revenue  amounted  to  1,600,000  1. 
Sterling ;  which  perhaps  is  exaggerated.  The 
moveables  and  ready  money  mufl  have  amounted  to 
a  confidcrable  fum.  Out  of  all  thofe  fpoils  Henry 
founded  f  ^\Y^  new  biilioprlcks  and  a  college,   x^n 

•  ^53 J-  t  «;3<5.  ,   , 
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warded  a  few  fervants,  and  converted  the  remain- 
der to  his  own  ufe. 

Thus  this  very  King,  who  with  his  pen  had 
maintained  the  Pope's  authority  againrt  Luther,  was 
become  a  mofl  bitter  enemy  of  Rome.  But  the 
fame  zeal  which  he  had  fo  vigoroufly  exeited  againrt: 
the  opinions  of  that  herefiarch,  was  one  inducement 
to  make  him  preferve  the  do£lrine  of  the  church, 
after  he  had  changed  its  difcipline. 

He  was  refolved  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  but  not  a  Lutheran  or  Sac.  amentift.  The 
invocation  of  faints  was  not  abolifhed,  but  reftrain- 
cd.  He  was  for  having  the  Bible  tranflated  ;  but 
he  would  not  go  a  flcp  further.  It  was  a  capital 
crime  to  believe  in  the  Pope,  and  it  was  the  fame 
to  be  a  Proteftant.  fie  indifcriminately  ordered 
thofe  to  be  burnt  who  defended  the  authority  of  the 
fee  of  Rome,  with  thofe  who  declared  themfelves 
for  the  German  reformation. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Moor,  who  had  been 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a  hiihop  whofe 
name  was  Ftjhery  refuting  to  take  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy,  that  is,  to  acknowledge  Henry  VHI.  as 
Pope  of  England,  were,  in  confequence  of  a  late 
a(5l  of  parliament,  condemned  to  be  beheaded  •,  toe 
it  was  under  the  fan6lion  of  the  law  that  Henry  VllI, 
put  every  body  to  death  who  oppoled  his  will. 

Paul  \\\,  fucceffor  of  Clement  VIL  thought  he 
fhould  fave  Fiiher's  life,  while  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  his  trial,  by  fending  him  a  cardinal's  hat. 
But  he  only  gave  the  King  the  fatisfacHiion  of  put- 
ting his  Eminence  to  death.  A  reward  was  publifh- 
ed  for  the  head  of  Cardinal  Pool,  who  was  then  at 
Rome.  The  King  caufed  this  cardinaPs  mother  to 
be  beheaded  ;  neither  refpe<^ing  her  great  age,  nor 
the  blood-royal  from  which  Ihe  defcended  ;  and  all 
becaufe  they  difputed  his  title  of  Englijh  Pope, 

The  liing  having  been  informed,  that  there  was 

ia 
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in  London  a  very  able  Sacramcntarian,  named 
Lambert,  would  fain  have  the  glory  of  difputing 
"with  him  at  a  grand  aflembly  in  Weftminfter.  The 
refult  of  the  di(pu:e  was,  that  the  King  gave  him 
his  choice,  either  to  change  opinion,  or  to  be  hang- 
ed. Lambert  had  the  courage  to  embrace  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  King  was  fo  mean  and  cruel  as  to  put 
kiim  to  death.  The  EngUfh  biftiops  were  ftill  Ca- 
tholics, though  they  had  renounced  the  Pope's  ju- 
rifdiftion  :  and  fo  furioufly  incenfed  were  they  a- 
gainfl:  heretics,  that,  after  they  had  condemned 
ihofe  poor  wretches  to  be  burnt,  they  granted  forty 
days  indulgence  to  whofoever  would  fetch  wood  for 
the  fire. 

All  thefe  murders  were  committed  by  a61:  of  par- 
liament. Yet  this  cloak  of  juftice,  though  more 
odious  perhaps  than  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws, 
was  v;hat  prevented  civil  wars.  There  were  only 
a  few  infurreclions  in  the  diftant  counties.  London 
trembled  and  looked  on  ;  fo  blindly  was  this  artful 
and  terrible  prince  obeyed. 

His  will  alone  conftituted  all  laws  ;  and  fo  imper- 
feft  were  the  laws  relating  to  criminal  caufes,  that 
the  prifoner  might  be  caft  for  life,  without  being 
confronted  by  two  witneffes.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  that  an  a6t  of  parliament  pafled, 
requiring  two  witnefles,  as  in  other  countiies,  for 
the  condemnation  of  a  criminal. 

While  Anne  of  Bullen  triumphed  under  the  royal 
fhelter  and  authority,  it  is  pretended,  that  the  fe- 
cret  emiflaries  of  Rome  were  confpiring  her  ruin, 
in  hopes  that  if  the  King  parted  with  her,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Katharine  of  Spain  would  fucceed  to  the 
crown,  and  rcftore  the  religion  that  had  been  abo- 
liflied  on  the  account  of  Katharine's  rival.  This 
plot  fuccecded  even  beyond  their  expedlation.  The 
King  falling  in  love  with  Jane  Seymour,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Queen,   greedily  fwallowed  the  infi- 
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nuations  againfl  his  wife.  His  pafTions  were  all  in 
the  extreme.  He  was  not  aftiamed  to  acufe  the 
Queen  of  adultery  before  the  houfe  of  Lords.  The 
parliament,  ever  fubfervient  to  the  monarch's  paf- 
lions,  pafled  fentence  of  death  *,  upon  fuch  flight 
foundations,  that  were  a  private  citizen  to  quarrel 
wiih  his  wife  for  fo  trivial  a  matter,  it  would  be 
confidered  as  an  injuftice.  They  beheaded  her 
brother,  upon  a  fuppofjtion  of  having  carried  on  an 
inceftuous  commerce  with  his  fifler,  though  they 
had  not  the  leaft  proof  againft  him.  They  put  two 
men  to  death,  for  having  faid  fome  flattering  things 
to  the  Queen,  which  are  faid  to  all  women,  and 
which  a  virtuous  princefs  may  liften  to,  when  dif- 
pofed,  by  an  innocent  chearfulnefs,  to  allow  a  lit- 
tle liberty  to  her  courtiers.  They  hanged  a  mufi- 
cian,  who  had  been  hired  to  fwear,  that  (he  had 
granted  him  favours,  though  he  had  never  been 
confronted  with  her.  The  letter  which  this  unfor- 
tunate  Queen  wrote  to  the  King,  as  ihe  was  going 
to  mount  the  fcaffold,  feems  to  be  a  great  proof  of 
her  innocence  and  courage.  Tou  have  been  conti* 
nually  raifing  me^  fays  (he  :  from  a  private  woman 
you  made  me  a  marchionefi,  from  a  marchionefs  a 
queen  ;  and  now  from  a  queen  you  are  pleafed  to 
raife  me  to-day  to  be  a  faint.  In  (hort,  Anne  of 
BuUen  was  removed  from  the  throne  to  the  fcaf. 
fold  by  the  jealoufy  of  a  hulband  who  ceafed  to 
love  her.  She  was  not  the  twentieth  crowned  head 
that  had  made  a  tragic  exit  in  England  ;  but  (he 
was  the  firft  who  died  by  the  hands  of  an  execution- 
er. The  tyrant  (for  we  can  call  him  by  no  other 
name)  was  alfo  divorced  from  this  wife  f  before  he 
put  her  to  death,  thereby  declaring  his  daughter 
Elifabcth  a  baftard,  as  he  had  before  declared  his 
daughter  Mary. 

The  day  immediately  fubfequent  to   the  Queen*s 
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execution,    he  man  led  Jane  Seymour,    who  died 
the  next  year,  after  having  given  him  a  Ion. 

Henry  foon  proceeds  *  to  his  fourth  nuptials  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  deceived  by  a  portrait  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  drawn  by  the  famous  Holbens.  But  when  he 
faw  her,  he  found  the  original  fo  different  from  the 
copy,  that  in  fix  months  he  refolved  upon  a  third 
divorce.  He  reprefented  to  his  clergy,  that  at  the 
time  he  married  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  had  not  given 
his  inward  confent.  It  is  impoflible  for  any  man  to 
have  the  impudence  to  alledge  fuch  a  reafon,  unlefs 
he  is  fure  that  the  perfons  with  whom  he  is  treating 
will  be  fo  mean  as  to  acquiefce  to  it.  The  bounds 
of  juftice  and  reafon  had  been  broke  through  fome 
time.  The  clergy  and  parliament  palTed  lentence 
of  divorce  ;  and  he  married  a  fifth  wife,  one  of 
his  own  fubjecb,  Katharine  Howard.  Any  body 
elfe  would  have  been  afliamed  of  expofing  the  real 
or  pretended  ignominy  of  his  family  to  public  view. 
But  Henry  having  heard,  that  the  Qiieen  had  had 
gallants  before  her  marriage,  ordered  this  wife  alfo 
to  be  beheaded  for  a  paft  failing,  which  he  ought 
to  have  overlooked  f ,  and  which,  when  committed, 
was  not  deferving  of  death. 

Stained  with  three  divorces,  and  with  the  blood 
of  two  of  his  wives,  he  ena(5led  a  law,  equally 
fcandalous,  cruel,  ridiculous,  and  impra(flicable ; 
namely.  That  every  man  privy  to  a  Queen's  incon- 
tinency  Hiall  be  obliged  to  accufe  her,  upon  pain  of 
high  treafon  ;  and  that  whatever  woman  marries  the 
King  of  England,  and  is  not  a  virgin,  muit  declare 
it,  under  the  fame  penalty. 

It  was  faid  by  way  of  joke,  (if  joking  could  be 
allowed  at  fuch  a  court),  that  the  King  mult  marry 
a  widow.  Accordingly  he  married  one,  and  that 
was  his  fixth  wife,  Katharine  Parr.  She  had  like 
to  have  undergone  the  lame  fate  as  Anne  of  Bujlen 
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and  Katharine  Howard,  not  for  any  a<5l  of  gallan- 
tr}',  but  for  having  been  fometimes  of  a  different 
opinion  from  the  King  in  matters  of  theology  *. 

Some  fovereigns  that  changed  the  religion  of 
their  country  have  been  tyrants,  becaufe  oppofition 
and  revolt  will  occafion  cruelty.  Henry  VIII.  was 
cruel  in  his  nature,  a  tyrant  in  government,  in  reli- 
gion, and  in  his  family.  Yet  he  died  in  his  bed  \  ; 
and  Henry  VI.  the  humaneft  of  princes,  had  been 
dethroned,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 

During  his  lafl:  illnefs  there  appeared  a  very  ex- 
traordinary inftance  of  the  force  of  the  Eng'ifh 
laws,  while  unrepealed  ;  and  how  much  more  the 
Englifh  in  all  times  adhered  to  the  letter  than  to  the 
fpirit  of  rhofe  laws.  No  body  would  venture  to 
acquaint  the  King  of  his  approaching  difFolution,  be- 
caufe of  an  a61:  of  parliament,  fomc  years  before, 
making  it  high  treafon  to  predicft  the  fovereign's 
death.  This  cruel  and  abfurd  law  could  not  be 
founded  on  the  difturbances  that  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fucceflion,  fince  this  was  fettled  in  fa- 
vour of  Prince  Edward.  It  was  only  an  effect  of 
the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  of  his  dread  of  death, 
and  of  the  opinion  which  (till  obtained  among  the 
people,  that  there  is  an  art  of  knowing  futurity. 

G    H    A     P.        XV. 

The  Religion   of  England  continued, 

IN  the  reign  of  young  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Hen- 
ry  VIII.  and  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  Englidi  wpre 
Proteftants,  becaufe  the  prince  and  his  privy  coun- 
cil were  of  that  perfuafion,  and  the  fpirit  of  refof- 
mation  had  taken  root  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  church  of  England  was  at  that  time  a  medley 
of  Sacramentarians>  and  Lutherans :   but  no  body 
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was  perfecuted  for  his  religion,  except  two  Aha- 
bapcift  women,  whom  the  Lutheran  Aichbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  Cranmer,  caufed  to  be  burnt  ;  little 
thinking  that  he  (hould  perirti  one  day  himfelf  by 
the  fame  punifhment.  The  young  king  was  loth 
to  fign  the  fentence  againft  one  of  thefe  unfortunate 
women  :  he  oppofed  it  a  long  time  ;  and  at  length, 
when  he  figned  it,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
It  was  not  enough  to  (bed  tears  ;  he  (hould  not 
have  confented.  But  he  was  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  therefore  could  have  no  fettled 
will  of  his  own,  either  in  regard  to  good  or  evil. 

The  fe^l  which  at  that  time  went  by  the  name 
of  Anahaptijh  in  England,  were  the  forerunners  of 
thofe  peaceful  Quakers,  whofe  religion  has  been 
fuch  a  fubje£l  of  ridicule  in  our  times,  while  their 
morals  are  fo  greatly  refpe<fled.  They  bore  no  re- 
femblance  in  their  dod^rine,  much  lefs  in  their 
condufl,  to  the  Anabaptifls  of  Germany,  a  col- 
le(fVitious  multitude  of  favage  boors,  who  carried 
their  fanatic  fury  to  every  excefs  that  human  na- 
ture, left  to  its  own  guidance,  can  reach.  The 
English  Anabaptifts  had  not  as  yet  a  body  of  efla- 
blifhed  dogmas;  for  no  popular  fe<ft  can  have  any 
till  after  fome  length  of  time.  But  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, while  they  imagined  themfelves  to  be 
Chriftians,  and  never  troubled  their  heads  about  phi- 
Jofophic  difputes,  they  were  in  reality  nothing  but 
Deifts  ;  for  they  looked  upon  Chrift  only  as  a  man, 
to  whom  God  had  vouchsafed  to  grant  a  purer  ray 
of  light  than  to  his  cotemporaries.  The  moft  learn- 
ed of  their  fe<ft:  pretended,  that  the  term  the  Son  of 
Cod  fignified,  among  the  Hebrews,  no  more  than  a 
good  many  as  the  fon  of  Satan  or  Belial  implies  on- 
ly a  bad  man.  Moft  of  the  dogmas,  they  faid,  that 
have  been  extracted  from  fcripture,  are  philofophic 
fubtilties,  with  which  the  plain  truths  of  the  law 
of  nature  have  been  involved.  They  neither  be- 
lieved 
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lieved  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  my- 
flery  of  the  Trinity,  nor,  of  courfe,  the  incarna- 
tion. They  abfolutely  rejefled  infant-baptifm,  and 
rebaptized  adult  perfons.  Many  of  them  looked 
upon  baptifm  as  an  ancient  oriental  ablution,  ad- 
opted by  the  Jews,  renewed  by  St  John  Baptift, 
but  never  pra<^l:ifed  by  Chrift  towards  any  of  his  di* 
fciples.  In  this  they  moftly  refembled  the  Quakers 
who  fucceeded  them  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  their  averfion 
to  infant-baptifm  that  made  the  people  give  them 
the  name  of  Anahapttjls,  They  fancied  they  were 
literally  conforming  to  the  gofpel ;  and  to  die  for 
their  perfuafion,  they  thought  was  the  fame  as  dy- 
ing for  Chriftianit}^ ;  very  different  in  this  refpe(Sl: 
from  the  Deifls,  who  fpread  their  fecret  opinions 
more  than  ever,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  multitude  of 
public  fe<fts. 

The  Deifts,  more  attached  to  Plato  than  to  Chrifl, 
rather  philofophers  than  Chriftians,  tired  of  fo  ma- 
ny unhappy  difputes,  had  the  temerity  to  reje(fl  di- 
vine revelation,  which  mankind  abufed  too  much, 
and  human  authority,  which  they  abufed  flill  more* 
They  were  fpread  all  over  Europe,-  and  have  fince 
prodigioufly  multiplied,  but  without  eflabliflilng  ei* 
ther  l'e£l  or  fociety,  without  rebelling  againft  any 
power  whatever.  It  is  the  only  religion  in  the 
world  that  never  had  any  afTembly,  the  religion  in 
which  the  leafl  has  been  written,  the  religion  the 
mofl  peaceable.  Without  any  communication  it 
has  extended  itfelf  on  every  fide.  Originally  com- 
pofed  of  philofophers,  who,  following  too  clofely 
the  light  of  reafon,  and  never  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  have  all  ftrayed  the  fame 
way  :  thence  proceeding  to  the  middle  order,  that 
is,  of  thofe  who  have  leifure  and  fortune,  it  has 
reached  the  higher  rank  in  moft  nations,  and  but 
rarely  defcends  to  the  common  people.  Of  all 
countries  in  the  world  England  is  where  this  reli- 
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glon,  or  rather  philofophy,  has  taken  the  deepeft 
and  moft  extended  root.  Here  it  has  penetrated  a- 
mong  fome  artifans,  and  even  among  the  country- 
people.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  the  on- 
ly nation  that  have  begun  of  themfelves  to  think  : 
but  the  number  of  thofe  ruftic  philofophers  is,  and 
always  will  be  very  fmall ;  for  manual  labour  and 
reafoning  do  not  well  agree  ;  and,  in  general,  the 
common  people  can  hardly  be  faid  either  to  ufe  or 
abufe  their  underftanding. 

From  thefe  theological  divifions,  baneful  Atheifm 
arofe  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Some  pretend,  that 
there  were  more  Atheifts  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
country  It  was  not  religious  quarrels  that  led  the 
Italian  philofophers  to  this  excefs  ;  but  the  profliga- 
cy and  debauch  into  which  the  feveral  courts,  and 
that  of  Rome  among  the  reft,  were  fallen.  Upon 
perufing  a  great  many  Italian  writers  of  thofe  days, 
we  find,  that  their  authors,  too  much  fhocked  at 
the  lewdnefs  and  iniquity  of  the  age,  denied  the 
exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being,  by  whom  fuch  lewd- 
nefs and  iniquity  were  permitted,  and  fell  into  the 
fame  way  of  thinking  as  that  embraced  by  Lucre- 
tius in  times  equally  corrupt.  This  pernicious  opi- 
nion gained  ground  among  the  great  in  England  and 
in  France  ;  it  made  but  very  little  progrefs  in  Gcr- 
nnany  and  the  North  ;  and  there  is  no  great  danger 
that  it  will  ever  fpread  very  wide.  Sound  philofo- 
phy, ethics,  and  the  intereft  of  fociety,  have  almoft 
deftroyed  it  j  but  at  that  time  it  grew  ftrong,  by 
means  of  the  wars  of  religion,  when  a  multitude  of 
enthufiaftb  were  influenced  by  Atheiftical  leaders. 

In  thofe  unhappy  times  died  Edward  VI.  of  whom 
the  public  had  conceived  great  hopes,  w^hich  was 
all  his  age  would  permit  *.  Upon  his  deathbed  he 
ponveycd  the  crown  to  his  coulin.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
^pfcended  from  Henry  VII.  in  prejudice  to  his  filler 
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Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Katharine 
of  Spain.  Jane  was  proclaimed  at  London  ;  but 
Mary's  party  and  right  prevailed.  There  was  hard- 
ly a  civil  war  on  this  occafion.  Mary  confined  her 
rival  to  the  tower  along  with  Princefs  Elifabeth, 
who  reigned  afterwards  with  fo  much  glory. 

A  great  deal  more  blood  was  fpilt  by  execution- 
ers than  by  foldiers.  The  father,  the  father-in- 
law,  the  hulband  of  Lady  Jane,  and  at  length  La- 
dy Jane  herfelf,  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
She  was  the  fecond  queen  that  died  in  England  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This  princefs  was 
only  feventeen  years  old :  fhe  had  been  forced  to 
accept  of  the  crown  ;  every  circumH-ance  pleaded 
in  her  favour;  and  Mary  herfelf  ought  to  have 
dreaded  the  too  frequent  example  of  tranfitions  from 
the  throne  to  the  fcafFold.  But  nothing  could  move 
her  ;  fhe  was  as  cruel  as  Henry  VIII. ;  yet  a  tyrant 
of  a  different  fort,  afling  always  with  a  gloomy 
calm,  whereas  her  father  Henry  was  furious  and 
violent. 

Steady  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  provoked  at 
her  mother's  divorce,  fhe  began  her  reign  with 
fummoning,  by  intrigues  and  bribery,  a  Catholic 
houfe  of  Commons.  As  to  the  peers,  who,  for 
the  mofl:  part,  had  no  religion  but  that  of  their 
prince,  fhe  found  no  difficulty  to  prevail  with  them. 
The  fame  thing  happened  in  point  of  religion,  which 
had  been  experienced  before  in  politics,  during  the 
wars  between  the  white  and  red  rofes.  The  parlia- 
ment had  alternately  condemned  the  Yorks  and  the 
Lancafters.  Under  Henry  VIII.  they  perfecuted 
the  Proteftants  ;  they  encouraged  them  under  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  and  burnt  them  under  Mary.  It  has 
been  often  afked,  why  this  terrible  punilhment 
fliould  be  among  Chriftians  infliiSted  on  thofe  who 
do  not  think  like  the  efiablifhed  church,  while  even 
the  mofl  hainous  crimes  are  puniflied  with  a  milder 
A  a  2  death"? 
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death  ?  Bifhop  Burnet  afTigns  as  a  reafon,  that  fince 
they  believed  the  fouls  of  heretics  to  be  eternally 
burnt  in  hell-fire,  though  their  bodies  are  not  to 
be  there  till  after  the  refurreflion,  they  might  ima- 
gine, that  they  imitated  the  divine  juftice,  by  con- 
liP:ning  them  to  (lames  on  earth  *. 

Cranmer,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
been  extremely  ferviceable  to  Henry  VJII.  in  his  di- 
vorce, was  not  condemned  for  this  dangerous  fer- 
vice,  but  for  being  a  ProteHant.  He  had  the  weak- 
jicfs  to  abjure  his  .religion  ;  and  Mary  had  the  fa- 
tisfa^Uon  to  caufe  him  to  be  committed  to  the 
ilam.es,  after  flie  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  dif- 
gracc.  The  primate  of  England  refumed  his  cou- 
jage  at  the  flake.  After  declaring  that  he  died  a 
Protedant,  he  performed  in  reality  what  is  proba- 
bly only  feigned  of  Mutius  Scaevola.  7'he  hand 
that  f]gned  the  abjuration  he  thrufl  into  the  flames  \. 
nor  did  he  fling  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  till  it  drop-, 
pcd  off:  An  adion  as  intrepid,  and  more  glorious,, 
than  that  attributed  to  Mutius.  The  Briton  pu- 
iiidiied  hirafeif  for  having  yielded  to  what  he  thought 
a  criminal  weaknefs,  and  the  Roman  for  having 
mifcariied  in  an  attempt  to  afTafTinate. 

They  reckon  about  800  perfons  that  were  burnt 
alive  in  Mary's  reign.  A  woman  happened  to  be 
delivered  of  a  child  at  the  very  flake  ;  fome  of  the 
fpe6lators  (hatched  the  infant  from  the  flames  ;  but 
the  Catholic  judge  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  in  again. 
Upon  reading  fuch  deteflable  cruelties,  can  we  think 
ourfelves  born  in  human  focicty,  or  among  thofe 
beings  rcprciented  in  a  gulf  of  torments,  anxious 
to  plunge  mankind  into  the  fame  abyfs  ? 

Of  all  thofe  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  Mary's 
reign,  not  one  was  accufed  uf  trcafbn.  Their  reli- 
gion fecmcd  to  be  their  whole  guilt.  The  Jews  arc 
allowed  the  excicifc  of  their  law,  and  have  even 
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privileges  granted  them;  while  Chriftians  confign 
to  the  cruelleft  of  deaths  other  Chriftians,  who  dif- 
fer from  them  in  a  few  articles. 
-  Mary  *  died  in  peace,  though  defpifed  by  Philip 
her  hufband,  and  by  her  fubje(Sts,  who  ifill  reproach 
her  with  the  lofs  of  Calais,  leaving  behind  her  a  . 
name  odious  to  whofoever  is  not  fond  of  perfecu- 
tion. 

Mary,  a  Catholic  Queen,  was  fucceeded  by  Eli-' 
fabeth,  a  Proteftant.  The  parliament  were  Prote- 
flants,  the  nation  became  fo,  and  are  fo  ftill.  Then 
the  religion  was  fixed.  I'he  liturgy,  which  had 
been  only  fketched,  as  it  were,  under  Edward  VI. 
was  fettled  in  its  prefent  form.  The  Roman  hie- 
rarchy was  preferved,  with  fewer  ceremonies,  than 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  more  than  among 
the  Lutherans  ;  confeflion  was  permitted,  but  not 
commanded ;  a  firm  belief  was  taught,  that  God  is 
in  the  cucharift,  without  tranfubftantiation  :  thefe 
are  the  fundamentals  of  the  church  of  England. 
Policy  required,  that  the  fupremacy  ftiould  conti- 
nue annexed  to  the  crown  :  and  therefore  a  woman 
became  head  of  the  church. 

This  woman  had  more  wit,  and  better  fenfe,  than 
her  father  Henry,  or  her  fifter  Mar}'.  She  avoided 
perfecuting,  as  much  as  they  were  fond  of  it.  Per- 
ceiving, upon  her  accefhon,  that  the  preachers  of 
both  fides  founded  the  trumpet  of  difcord,  fhe  (lop- 
ped their  mouths  by  a  proclamation,  that  none 
Ihould  preach  for  fix  months,  without  liberty  from 
her  Majefty,  to  the  end  that  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple might  be  difpofed  towards  peace.  This  new 
precaution  retrained  thofe  who  thought  they  had  9. 
light,  and  who  might  have  abilities  to  Itir  up  the 
people.  No  body  was  perfecuted,  nor  even  mo- 
iefted  for  his  belief :  but  the  laws  were  ftrictly  put 
ill  execution  againft  law-breakers,  and  diilurbers  of 
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the  flate.  Then  it  was  that  this  grand  principle,  to 
which  the  world  had  been  fo  long  a  ftranger,  efta- 
blifhed  itfelf  in  England,  that  it  belongs  to  God  a- 
lone  to  judge  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  may  offend 
him  ;  and  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  man  to  chaftife 
thofe  who  tranfgrefs  againft  human  government. 
We  {hall  fee  hereafter  what  opinion  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  EHfabeth,  and  what  judgment  efpeciai- 
ly  we  fhould  form  of  the  Englifh  nation. 


CHAP.         XVI. 
Of  religion  in  Scotland^ 

THE  religious  troubles  in  Scotland  were  only 
a  kind  of  reflux  of  thofe  in  England.  To- 
wards  the  year  1559,  a  few  Calvinifts  had  ingra- 
tiated themfelves  with  the  people.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways the  firft  to  be  worked  upon.  They  are  fincere ; 
ihey  put  on  the  bridle  themfelves,  till  fome  perfon 
of  great  authority  comes  to  hold  it,  and  renders  it 
fubfervient  to  his  own  intcreft. 

The  Catholic  bifhops  did  not  fail,  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  condemn  fome  heretics  to  the  flames  ;  a 
punifhment  as  common  in  Europe  as  hanging  a 
thief. 

The  effect  this  had  in  Scotland  is  ufual  in  alt 
countries  that  have  theleafl:  Ihadow  of  liberty.  An 
old  pried  having  been  condemned  to  the  flake  by 
the  Archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  cruelty  of  this 
execiiti<.n  made  a  great  many  profclytes  *,  and  fur- 
jiillied  an  opportunity  for  Ipreading*  the  new  doc- 
trine with  greater  freedom,  and  for  railmg  againft 
the  barbarity  of  the  Archbifliop.  Seveial  Scotch 
lordc.  a^ed  the  fame  part  in  Scotland,  during  the 
minority  of  the  famous  Mary  Qucea  of  Scots,  as 
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was  afterwards  afled  by  the  French  nobility  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  Their  ambition  blew 
the  coals  which  had  been  lighted  by  the  religious 
difputes.  In  fliort  here,  as  in  other  places,  there 
"was  a  great  deal  of  blood  fpilt.  The  Scotch,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  poorcft  and  moft  indolent  na- 
tions in  Europe,  would  have  done  much  better, 
had  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  improvement  of 
their  barren  country,  or  at  leaft  had  they  endea- 
voured to  eftablilh  a  fifhery  on  their  coafts,  for 
their  neceflary  fubfiftence  ;  much  better  I  fay,  than 
to  ftain  this  wretched  kingdom  with  blood,  for  the 
fake  of  foreign  opinions,  and  for  the  intereft  of  a 
few  ambitious  men.  This  was  adding  misfortune 
to  the  poverty  under  which  they  then  laboured. 

The  Queen-regent  *,  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  thought  to  ttifle  the  reformation  in  the  be- 
ginning, by  fending  for  troops  from  France.  But 
this  very  meafure  contributed  to  eftablifh  what  ihe 
would  fain  have  hindered.  The  Scotch  parliament, 
enraged  to  fee  their  country  fwarm  with  foreign 
troops,  obliged  the  Qtieen  to  fend  them  back  : 
upon  which  they  fuppreifcd  the  Romifh  religion,  and 
eflablifhed  the  conteliion  of  Geneva. 

Mary  Stuart,  dowager  of  Francis  II.  a  weak 
princefs,  formed  only  for  love,  and  forced  by  Ka- 
tharine de  Medicis,  envious  of  her  beauty,  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  found  her  country  in  a  miferable 
fituation,  rent  by  fanatics.  We  fhall  fee  in  what 
manner  fhe  increafed  the  national  calamities  by  her 
indifcretion. 

Calvinifm  at  length  prevailed  in  Scotland,  in 
fJ5ite  of  the  Catholic,  and  afterwards  in  fpite  of  the 
Anglican  biihops.  1  his  icCt  at  prefent  is  almofl: 
abolidied  in  France  ;  at  leaft  it  is  no  longer  tole- 
rated.    Thus  there  has  been  nothing  but  revolui. 
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tions  fince    the    fixteenth   century,    in    Scotland, 
England,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  France. 

CHAP.         XVII. 

Of  the  flat e  of  religion  in  France  under  Francis  I. 
and   his  fuccejfors, 

THE  French,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 
were  confidered  at  Rome  as  fchifmatics,  be- 
caufe  of  the  pragmatic  fan(5lion,  which  had  been 
made  at  Bourges,  in  conformity  to  the  decrees  of 
the  fathers  at  the  council  of  Bafil,  enemies  to  the 
popedom.  The  principal  article  of  this  pragmatic 
iand^ion  was,  the  ufage  of  ecclellaftic  elcdions, 
an  ufage  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  learning  in  better  times,  but  then  a  fource  of 
fa(flion  and  difcord.  It  was  acceptable  to  the  pu- 
blic for  two  reafons  :  the  lovers  of  ftrict  difcipline 
looked  upon  it  as  the  remains  of  the  primitive- 
church  ;  the  univerfities,  as  tiie  reward  of  their  la- 
bour. And  yet  the  popes  continued  to  receive  the 
annats  for  the  moft  part,  in  fpite  of  the  pragma- 
tic fand^ion,  by  which  this  and  other  exaftions  had 
been  abolifbed.  Fromentau  informs  us,  that,  during 
the  feventeen  years  reign  of  Lewis  XIL  the  popes 
drew  from  the  diocefe  of  Paris  the  exoibitant  fum 
of  3,300,000  livres  current  money  of  that  time. 

When  Francis  I.  undertook  in  1515  his  Italian 
expedition,  which  in  the  beginning  feemed  more 
promifing,  and  afterwards  proved  more  unfortu- 
nate, than  thofe  of  Charles  Vill.  and  Lewis  XII.  ; 
Leo  X.  who  had  oppofed  him  in  the  beginning, 
wanted  his  afliAance,  and  the  King  likewile  flood 
in  need  of  the  Pope. 

The  Chancellor  Duprat,  who  was  afterwards 
Cardinal,    concluded   with   Pope  Leo^s   jniniflers 
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that  famous  concordate  *,  by  which  it  was  faid,  that 
the  King  and  the  Pope  gave  to  each  other  what  did 
not  belong  to  them.  The  King  obtained  the  no- 
mination of  benefices  ;  and  the  Pope,  by  a  fecret 
auicle,  had  the  firft-fruits,  upon  renouncing  all 
mandamus's,  provifo's,  gratic^  expe^aiivcpf  and 
foreflalments,  to  which  Rome  had  long  pretended. 
The  Pope,  immediately  after  figning  the  concordate, 
referved  to  himfelf  the  fiift-iruits,  by  a  particular 
bull.  The  univerfity  of  Paris,  deprived  of  one  of 
her  privileges,  afTumed  another,  which  even  the 
parliament  of  England  could  hardly  pretend  to. 
She  publiflied  a  prohibition  to  print  the  King's  con- 
cordate, or  to  obey  him.  And  yet  the  univerfi- 
ties  are  not  ^o  ill  ufed  by  this  agreement  betweerr 
the  King  and  the  Pope,  fince  the  third  part  of  the 
benefices  is  referved  to  thole  bodies,  and  they  have 
a  power  of  obtaining  them  four  months  of  the 
year,  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  which, 
are  called  the  viontln  of  the  graduates* 

The  clergv,  and  efpecially  the  collegiate  churches,, 
who  were  deprived  of  the  piivilege  of  nominating 
their  biOtops,  murmured  greatly  :  but  the  expeifla-. 
tion  of  benefices  from  the  court  made  them  quiet* 
The  parliament  having  no  fuch  expedlation,  conti- 
nued unfliikcn  in  their  refulution  to  maintain  the 
ancient  ufagcs,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicaii 
church,  of  V,  hich  they  were  guardians.  They  re- 
fpectfuliy  wirhfluod  fcveral  of  the  royal  Mandates; 
and  at  length,  being  neceffitatcd  to  regifier  the  con- 
cordate, they  protefied  it  was  in  obedience  only  to 
the  repeated  commands  of  his  Majefty. 

Yet  the  parliament  in  their  remonftrances,  and 
the  univerfity  in  her  complaints,  feemed  to  lofe  fight 
of  an  effential  fervice  which  Francis  I.  had  rendered 
the  nation,  by  granting  the  annats.  They  had  been 
paid  before   that  time  upon  an  exorbitant  footing 
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in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and  this  prince  re- 
duced them  to  a  moderate  Turn  ;  for  now  they  do 
not  amount  to  400,000  livres,  communibui  annis  ; 
a  fum  eafily  recovered  by  commerce.  But  it  was 
the  general  defire  of  the  nation,  that  no  annats  at 
all  fhould  be  paid  to  Rome. 

For  fome  time  after  the  concordate,  great  con- 
fufion  arofe  in  many  diocefes.  The  King  nomina- 
ted a  bifhop,  the  canons  another;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, in  virtue  of  the  appeals  from  abufes,  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  clergy,  Thefe  difputes 
v/ould  have  been  produdive  of  civil  wars  in  the 
times  of  feudal  government.  At  length  Francis  I. 
took  away  from  the  parliament  the  cognifance  of 
what  relates  to  bifhopricks  and  abbeys,  and  gave  it 
to  the  grand  council.  In  procefs  of  time  every 
thing  was  quiet.  The  public  accuftomed  them- 
fclves  to  the  concordate,  as  if  it  had  always  exiftcd ; 
and  the  murmurings  of  the  parliament  entirely  cea- 
fed  in  1538,  when  the  King  obtained  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  the  indult  of  the  chancellor  and  of  the 
members  of  parliament,  an  indult,  whereby  they 
are  impowered  to  do  in  little  what  the  King  does  in 
great,  that  is,  to  confer  a  benefice  once  in  their 
lives.  The  mafters  of  requefts  had  the  fame  pri- 
vilege. 

In  this  whole  affair,  which  gave  fo  much  trouble 
to  Francis  I.  it  was  necefTary  he  fhould  be  obeyed, 
if  he  had  k  mind  that  Leo  X.  fhould  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements, and  help  him  to  recover  the  duchy  of 
Milan. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  intimate  connection  was 
inconfiflent  with  the  King's  tolerating  any  other  re- 
ligion than  that  of  Rome.  The  privy  council 
thought,  that  novelty  of  religion  is  attended  with 
revolution  of  flatc.  Politicians  may  be  mifbken 
by  judging  only  from  a  lingle  example  that  flrikes 
ihem.     The  council  were  in  the  right,  conlidering 
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the  troubles  in  Germany,  which  they  themfelves  fo- 
mented: perhaps  they  were  miftaken,  confidering 
the  facility  with  which  Lutheranifm  had  been  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
They  might  likewife  look  back,  and  fee  much 
greater  examples.  The  true  religion  had  been 
every  where  introduced  without  civil  war  ;  in  the 
Roman  empire,  by  Conftantine's  edifl ;  in  France, 
by  the  will  and  pleafure  of  Clovis  ;  in  England,  by 
the  example  of  the  little  King  of  Kent,  named  £"- 
thelbert ;  in  Poland  and  in  Hungary,  by  the  fame 
caufes.  It  had  not  been  much  above  a  century  fince 
the  firft  of  the  Jagellons,  who  reigned  in  Poland, 
embraced  Chrillianity,  converted  all  Lithuania  and 
Samogitia  to  the  fame  religion  ;  and  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  thofe  ancient  Gepidae  ever  murmured. 
True  it  is  that  the  Saxons  had  been  baptized  by 
Charlemagne  in  rivers  of  blood  ;  but  this  was  be- 
caufe  he  wanted  to  infla\e,  and  not  to  inftruiSl  them. 
If  they  pleafed  to  call  tiieir  eye  on  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Afia,  they  would  have  fcen,  that  the  Ma- 
hometan territories  are  full  of  Chriftians  and  idola- 
ters, who  live  very  peaceably  under  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  fcveral  religions  are  profefled  in  India, 
in  China,  and  elfewhere,  which  were  never  plant- 
ed by  the  fword.  Had  they  traced  all  antiquity, 
they  would  have  met  with  examples  of  the  fame 
kind.  A  new  religion  is  neither  dangerous  nor 
bloody  in  itfelf ;  the  danger  is  from  the  ambition 
of  the  great,  who  render  this  religion  fubfervient  to 
their  purpofe  of  weakening  the  government  Thus 
the  Lutheran  princes  took  up  arms  againft  the  Em- 
peror, who  wanted  to  deftroy  them  :  but  neither 
Francis  I.  nor  Henry  II.  had  princes  or  lords  to  be 
afraid  of. 

The  court,  though  afterwards  divided  under  un* 
fortunate  minorities,  was  at  that  time  united  in  per- 
fe(^  obedience  to  Francis  I.     This  prince  may  be 
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iaid  to  have  permitted  the  perfecution  of  heretics, 
but  did  not  perfecute  them  himfelf.  The  bifliops 
and  the  parliaments  lighted  the  fires,  and  he  never 
offered  to  extinguifli  them. 

Religion  did  not  give  him  much  uneafinefs.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Proteftants  of  the 
empire,  and  even  with  the  Mahometans,  againft 
Charles  V.  :  and  when  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany  reproached  him  with  putting  their  bre- 
thren to  death,  though  guilty  of  no  crime  againft 
the  ftate,  he  iaid  the  whole  blame  upon  the  ma- 
giftrates. 

We  have  feen  the  Englidi  judges  under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  Queen  Mary  exercifing  fuch  cruelties 
as  ftrike  us  with  horror.  The  French,  who  are 
reckoned  a  more  humane  people,  greatly  exceeded 
thofe  barbarities  which  had  been  committed  under 
the  pretext  of  religion  and  juftice. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  one  Peter  Val- 
do,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lions,  whofe  piety  and  er- 
rors are  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fe<5t  of  the 
Vaudois.  This  man  having  retired  with  feveral 
poor  people,  whom  he  maintained,  to  the  defert 
and  uncultivated  valleys  betwixt  Provence  and  Dau- 
phinc,  a6led  both  as  their  high  prieft  and  father, 
inftrufting  them  in  his  fe6V,  which  refembled  that 
of  the  Albigenfes,  of  Wicklitf,  of  John  Hufs,  of 
Luther,  and  Zwinglius,  in  regard  to  feveral  of  the 
chief  articles.  Thefe  men  lived  a  great  while  in 
obfcurity,  bulled  in  the  culture  of  thofe  barren 
lands,  which,  with  indefatigable  induftry,  they  ren- 
dered fit  for  corn  and  pafturc.  This  (hews  how 
greatly  we  are  to  blame,  if,  through  neglcifi-,  we 
lufFcr  any  part  of  France  to  lie  uncultivated.  The 
neighbouring  grounds  were  let  to  them  upon  lea- 
fes  ;  which  they  improved  by  their  labour,  fo  as  to 
maintain  themfclves,  and  to  enrich  their  landlords, 
who  never  complained  of  their  condud.     In  the 
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foace  of  250  years,  their  number  increafed  to  near 
1 8,000,  difperfed  in  thirty  boroughs,  befides  ham- 
lets. All  this  was  the  fruit  of  their  induftry.  There 
were  no  priefts  among  them,  no  quarrels  about  re- 
ligious worfliip,  no  lavv-fuits  ;  they  determined  their 
differences  among  themfelves.  None  but  thofe  who 
repaired  to  the  neighbouring  towns  knew  that  there 
was  either  mafs  or  bifhops.  They  prayed  to  God 
in  their  own  jargon  ;  and  being  continually  era- 
ployed,  they  had  the  happinefs  to  know  no  vice. 
This  peaceful  ftate  they  had  enjoyed  for  above  200 
years,  fince  the  wars  againft  the  Albigcnfes,  with, 
which  the  people  had  been  tired.  When  mankind 
have  long  wantoned  in  cruelty,  their  fury  abates, 
and  fmks  into  languor  and  indifference.  This  we 
fee  conftantly  verified  in  individuals,  as  well  as  in 
whole  nations.  Such  was  the  tranquillity  which 
the  Vaudois  enjoyed,  when  the  reformers  of  Ger- 
many and  Geneva  came  to  hear  that  there  were 
others  of  the  fame  perfuafion  as  themfelves.  Im- 
mediately they  fent  fome  of  their  minifters,  a  name 
given  to  the  curates  of  the  Proteftant  churches,  to 
vifit  them  ;  and  lince  then  the  Vaudois  are  but  too 
well  known.  The  late  cdifls  againft  heretics  had 
condemned  them  to  the  flames.  The  parliament 
of  Provence  pafTed  this  fentence  *  againft  nineteen 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Me- 
rindol,  further  ordaining,  that  their  woods  fliould 
be  cut  down,  and  their  houfes  demoliftied.  The 
Vaudois,  terrified  at  this  fentence,  fent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bifhop  of  Carpentras,  who 
at  that  time  was  in  his  diocefc.  This  illuftrious 
fcholar,  this  true  philofopher,  this  humane  and 
companionate  prelate,  received  them  with  great 
goodnefs,  and  interceded  in  their  behalf  Langeai, 
commander  of  the  King's  forces  in  Piedmont,  fuf^ 
pended  the  execution  of  the  fentence.     Francis  I. 
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granted  them  a  pardon,  on  condition  they  would 
recant.  Bnt  it  is  very  rare  that  people  recant  a  re- 
ligion imbibed  from  their  infancy.  Their  obftina- 
cy  provoked  the  parliament  of  Provence  *,  who 
were  all  hot-headed  men  ;  (o  that  John  Meynier  of 
Oppede,  at  that  time  firft  prefident,  and  the  mod 
violent  of  them  all,  continued  the  proceedings. 

At  length  the  Vaudois  rofe  up  in  arms.  The 
prefident,  enraged  at  this  ftep,  reprefented  their 
milbehaviour  in  the  very  worft  colours  to  the  King, 
and  obtained  leave  to  execute  the  fentence,  which 
had  been  fufpended  full  five  years.  The  fentence 
could  not  be  executed  but  by  military  force :  there- 
fore the  prefident,  and  Guerin  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, took  fome  troops  with  them.  It  feems  evi- 
dent,  that  thefe  obftinate  people,  whom  Maimbourg 
the  d^claimer  calls  a  rebellious  rabble y  were  not  at 
all  difpofed  to  rebellion,  fince  they  made  no  de- 
fence :  they  fled  on  every  £\dQy  crying  out  for  mer- 
cy. The  foldiers  maffacred  the  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  who  could  not  fave  themfelves  by 
timely  flight. 

D'Oppede  and  Guerin  run  from  village  to  village, 
murdering  all  they  meet.  They  fet  fire  to  the 
houfes  and  barns,  deftroying  the  grain,  and  the 
trees.  They  purfue  the  fugitives  through  the  flames. 
In  the  little  walled  borough  of  Cabrieres,  only  fix- 
ty  men  and  thirty  women  were  left  behind  ;  thefe 
furrender,  upon  promife  that  their  lives  fhall  be  fpa- 
red  ;  but  they  had  fcarce  capitulated,  when  they 
were  inhumanely  butchered.  A  few  women  had  ta- 
ken (helter  in  a  neighbouring  church  ;  from  thence 
they  are  dragged  by  D'Oppede's  command,  who 
fhuts  them  up  in  a  barn,  and  orders  it  to  be  fet  on 
fire.  It  was  reckoned  that  two  and  twenty  boroughs 
were  reduced  to  aflies  ;  and  when  the  fii  e  had  (pent 
itfelf,  that  once  flouri(hing  and  populous  country 
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was  reduced  to  a  defert,  ftrewed  with  dead  bodies. 
The  few  that  made  their  efcape,  fled  towards  Pied- 
mont. Francis  I.  was  fhocked  at  the  news.  The 
fentencc,  which  he  had  permitted  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  mentioned  only  the  capital  punifhment  of 
nineteen  heretics  ;  whereas  D*Oppede  and  Guerin 
maflacred  thoufands  of  the  inhabitants.  The  King 
upon  his  deathbed  recommended  to  his  fon  to  pu- 
nifli  this  barbarity,  the  like  inftance  of  which  had 
been  never  heard  among  minifters  of  peace. 

Accordingly  Henry  II.  gave  leave  to  the  ruined 
lords  of  thofe  ravaged  villages  and  of  thofe  mafla- 
cred  inhabitants,  to  carry  their  complaint  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  The  caufe  was  pleaded : 
D'Oppede  had  intereft  enough  to  be  acquitted  :  the 
whole  guilt  was  thrown  upon  Guerin  the  attorney- 
general  ;  whofe  fingle  life  was  the  only  atonement 
made  for  the  blood  of  this  unhappy  multitude. 

Thefe  executions  did  not  hinder  the  progrefs  of 
Calvinifm.  One  fide  lighted  up  fires  ;  the  other 
laughed,  and  chaunted  Marot's  pfalms,  according  to 
the  volatile,  and  fometimes  cruel  temper  of  the 
French  nation.  The  whole  court  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  flfter  to  Francis  I.  were  Cal« 
vinifts  ;  as  were  alfo  one  half  of  the  King's.  This 
change,  which  began  with  the  common  people, 
fpread  now  among  the  great,  as  it  generally  happens. 
The  Calvinift  minifters  preached  in  private  ;  in  pu- 
blic every  body  difputed.  Thefe  contentions,  which 
few  or  none  trouble  their  heads  about  at  prefent, 
either  in  Paris  or  at  court,  becaufe  they  are  flale, 
were  attended  to  by  every  body,  becaufe  of  their 
novelty.  At  that  time  ieveral  members  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  had  an  attachment  to  what  they 
called  the  reformation  Thofe  magiftiates  had  been 
ever  attentive  to  oppofe  the  incroachments  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  heretics  put  an  entire 
end  to.  Some  of  the  members,  remarkable  for  a 
B  b  2  feveie 
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fevere  republican  liberty,  were  further  pleafed  with 
favouring  a  rigid  k6i,  which  condemned  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  court.  Henry  II.  difTatisfied  with  di- 
vers members  of  that  affembly,  bolts  one  day  all  of 
a  fudden  into  the  great  chamber  ♦,  while  they 
were  debating  about  the  perfecution  againft  the  Hu- 
guenots. He  orders  five  of  them  to  be  feized. 
Anne  du  Bourg,  one  who  had  exprefTed  himfetf 
with  the  great^ft  warmth,  ligned  his  confeilion  of 
faith  in  the  Baflile,  which  in  many  articles  was 
found  confentaneous  to  that  of  the  Calvinifts  and 
the  Lutherans.  There  was  then  an  inquifitor  in 
France  ;  though  the  court  of  inquifition,  detefted  by 
every  Frenchman,  had  never  been  eflablilhed  in 
that  country.  Du  Bourg  was  tried  and  condemned 
by  that  inquifitor,  Mouchi,  Bifhop  of  Paris,  and 
by  a  few  commiffioners  of  the  parliament,  notwith- 
iianding  that  ancient  law,  purfuant  to  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  tried  by  the  parliament  in  full 
afTembly  ;  a  law  ftill  fubfilHng,  ftill  infifted  upon, 
and  yet  generally  of  no  ufe  :  for  nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  hiftory  of  France,  than  members  of 
parliament  not  tried  by  their  peers.  Anne  du  Bourg 
was  not  executed  till  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  when 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  a  violent  minifter,  infifted 
on  his  being  put  to  death  f.  They  hanged  and 
burnt  in  the  place  de  Greve,  this  prieft  and  magi- 
ftrate,  a  man  of  too  obftinate  a  temper,  but  a  ma- 
gifl:rate  of  known  virtue  and  integrity. 

Martyrs  are  productive  of  prol'elytes.  The  exe- 
cution of  a  man  of  that  character,  made  more  Pro- 
teftants  than  Calvin's  inftitutes.  The  fixth  part  of 
France  were  Calvinifts  under  Francis  II.  as  one 
third  of  Germany,  at  Icaft,  were  Lutherans  under 
Charles  V. 

There  remained  only  one  right  way  to  aCl: ;  which 
was,  to  imitate  the  example  o^  Charles  V.  who,  after 
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a  fcries  of  wars,  concluded  at  length  with  granting 
liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  that  of  Queen  Elifabeth, 
who  maintained  the  eflablifhed  religion,  but  allowed 
every  body  to  wor/hip  God  their  own  way,  pro- 
vided they  did  nothing  to  oppofe  the  government. 

This  is  the  maxim  now  obferved  in  all  thofe  coun- 
tries heretofore  ravaged  by  religious  wars,  after  too 
fatal  an  experience  has  demonftrated  the  reditude  of 
fuch  a  meafure. 

But  before  this  meafure  can  be  purfued,  the  laws 
muft  be  in  force,  and  the  violence  of  parties  mult 
begin  to  fubfide.  In  France  there  was  nothing  but 
bloody  fa<flions  from  the  reign  q(  Francis  I.  to  the 
happy  days  of  Henry  the  Great.  In  thofe  licentious 
times,  the  laws  were  trampled  upon  ;  and  even 
when  the  civil  wars  were  at  an  end,  fanaticifm  ftill 
lurvived,  and  afraflinated  this  monarch  in  the  bofomt 
of  peace,  by  the  hand  of  a  madman  5  of  a  villonary 
let  loofe  from  a  cloyfter. 

Having  thus  formed  to  myfelf  an  idea  of  the  ftate 
of  religion  in  the  fixteenth  century,  I  fliall  take 
fomc  notice  of  the  religious  orders,  which  combat- 
ed the  new  opinions  ;  and  of  the  inquifition,  which 
endeavoured  to  exterminate  the  Protellants. 


CHAP.       XVIII. 
Of  the  religious  orders, 

THE  monaftic  life,  fource  of  fo  much  good 
and  fo  much  mifchief,  one  of  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  Papacy,  and  which  produced  the  perfon 
by  whom  the  Papacy  was  exterminated  out  of  one 
half  of  Europe,  merits  our  particular  attention. 

There  are  a  great  many  Proteftants  and  fpecula- 
tive  politicians,  who  imagine  that  the  popes  invent- 
ed all  ihefc  nuraeroivs  bodies,  which  differ  ib  great- 
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Jy  in  drefs,  food,  occupation,  and  rule  af  life,  to 
be  a  {landing  army  for  the  holy  fee  in  the  feveral 
dates  of  Cbriftendom.  It  is  true  that  the  popes 
have  found  thofe  orders  ferviceable  to  their  caufe, 
but  they  were  not  the  inventers  of  this  inftitution. 

Among  the  oriental  nations,  even  in  remoteft  an- 
tiquity, there  were  men  who  retired  from  the  croud 
to  lead  a  religious  life.  The  Perfian?,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  efpecially  the  Indians,  had  communities 
of  Cenobites,  independently  of  thofe  who  were  de- 
figned  for  the  fervice  of  the  altar.  We  have  no 
inftances  of  any  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
The  different  colleges  of  priefts  officiated  in  their 
refpe<ftive  temples.  Thofe  people  were  Grangers  to 
a  monaftic  life.  The  Jews  had  their  Effenians  and 
their  Therapeuts  5  and  were  imitated  by  the  Chri- 
llians. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 
St  Bafil  wrote  his  rule  in  a  barbarous  province  to- 
wards the  Black  fea ;  and  it  was  followed  by  all 
the  monks  of  the  Eall  i  he  invented  the  three  reli- 
gious vows,  to  which  all  the  reclufe  fubmitted. 
St  Benedidl:,  patriarch  of  the  weftern  monks,  wrote 
his  rule  in  the  fixth  century. 

It  had  been  long  a  comfort  to  mankind,  to  fee 
thofe  afylums  open  to  whofoever  defired  to  retire 
from  the  opprefTions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals* 
Almoft  all  but  the  lords  of  caftles  were  flaves : 
while  the  clo}  flers  afforded  flielter  from  tyranny 
and  military  fervice.  It  is  true,  the  feudal  laws  in 
the  Weft  did  not  permit  a  flave  to  be  admitted  into 
a  monaftery  without  his  lord^s  confcnt ;  but  the 
monks  knew  how  to  elude  this  law.  What  little 
literature  remained  among  the  barbarians,  was  pre- 
fer\ed  in  the  monafteries.  The  Benedi<fi:incs  tran- 
fcribed  fome  books.  By  degrees  the  monks  were 
authors  of  feveral  ufeful  inventions.  Befides,  thofe 
xeclufe  tilled  the  land;  fang  praife  and  glory  to  God^ 

led 
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led  a  fober  life,  and  were  hofpitable  ;  and  their  ex- 
ample might  contribute  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  thofe 
barbarous  times.  But  complaints  were  foon  made, 
that  thofe  inflitutions,  fo  pious  in  their  original,  had 
been  corrupted  by  opulence,  and  wanted  a  reforma- 
tion. Every  age  and  country  gave  birth  to  mea 
animated  by  the  example  of  St  Benedi<5t,  men  who 
would  fain  be  founders  of  new  congregations 

The  fpirit  of  ambition  is  often  joined  with  that 
of  enthufiafm  ;  it  infenfibly  blends  itfelf  with  the 
ftrifteft  piet5\  To  be  admitted  into  the  old  order 
of  St  Benedifb,  was  entering  into  a  ftate  of  fubjec- 
tion  ;  but  to  found  a  new  infhtution,  was  eftablifh- 
ing  a  kind  of  empire.  Hence  fuch  a  multitude  of 
clerks,  of  canon  regulars,  of  religious  men  and  wo- 
men. Whofoever  attempted  to  found  an  order, 
was  welcome  to  the  Pope,  becaufe  they  are  all  im- 
mediately fubje(fV  to  the  holy  fee,  and  exempted, 
a  much  as  puiTible,  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  their 
bifhops.  Moft  of  their  generals  relide  at  Rome,  as 
the  centre  of  Chriftianity ;  and  from  this  capital  they 
fend  whatever  orders  the  Pontiff  gives  them,  to  the 
remoteft  part  of  the  globe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
feveral  ftates  of  Chiiftendom  fwarmed  with  a  fet  of 
people,  who  were  become  ftrangers  in  their  own 
country,  and  fubjeds  of  the  Pope.  Another  abufe 
is,  that  thefe  immenfe  families  are  perpetuated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  may  fafe- 
ly  aver,  that  before  one»  half  of  Europe  had  fup- 
prcfled  the  religious  houfes,  they  contained  above 
500,000  fouls.  There  are  whole  countries  depo- 
pulated ;  the  colonics  of  the  new  woild  want  inha- 
bitants ;  and  the  fcourge  of  war  fweeps  away  too 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  every  legiflator 
ought  to  aim  at  the  increafe  of  his  fubjedb,  it  is 
certainly  running  counter  to  that  grand  principle,  to 
give  tgo  great  encouragement  to  this  multitude  of 
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men  and  women,  "who  are  loft  to  each  ftate,  and 
who,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  engage  by  oath  to 
deftroy  the  human  fpecies.  One  could  wifh  there 
were  comfortable  retreats  for  old  age ;  but  this  in- 
ftitution,  the  only  one  wanting,  is  the  only  one 
forgot.  It  is  young  people  that  fill  the  cloifters, 
At  an  age  in  which  no  country  permits  them  to 
have  the  management  of  their  property,  they  are 
permitted  to  difpofe  of  their  liberty  for  ever. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  but  there  are  peo- 
ple of  eminent  virtue  engaged  in  a  monkifh  life. 
Moft  monafteries  contain  fome  religious  fouls,  that 
do  honour  to  human  nature.  It  has  been  the  ftudy 
of  too  curious  inquirers,  to  expofe  the  profligacy 
and  vice  with  which  thefe  fan61uaries  have  been  de- 
filed. There  is  no  doubt  but  a  fecuiar  life  is  natu- 
rally more  fubjeft  to  debauch  ;  no  doubt  but  in 
cloifters  feweft  crimes  are  committed;  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  vices  of  cloiftered  perfons  are  moft  ta- 
ken notice  of,  becaufe  of  the  contraft  between  li- 
bertinifm  and  a  monaftic  rule.  No  ftate  of  life 
whatever  is  always  pure.  However,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  we  are  to  confidcr  only  the  general  good  of 
fociety.  It  is  a  pity,  that  the  abilities  of  fuch  a 
number  of  men  fhould  lie  buried,  and  thofe  virtues 
loft,  which  would  have  been  of  ufe  to  the  world. 
The  few  monafteries  eftabliflied  in  the  beginning 
did  a  great  deal  of  good.  This  fmall  number,  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  each  ftate,  would  have 
commanded  rcfpe6>.  The  great  multitude  renders 
them  cheap  :  hence  priefts,  who  were  heretofore 
almoft  equal  with  bifhops,  are  now  in  comparifon, 
the  fame  as  the  common  people  in  regard  to  princes. 

In  this  multitude  of  religious  orders,  the  Bene- 
di£lines  always  held  the  fiift  rank.  Amufed  witb 
their  power  and  riches,  they  fcarce  inteifcred  at  all 
with  the  fcholaftic  difputes  in  the  fixtcenth  century; 
tiiey  looked  upon  the  other  jnoDks,  with  the  fame 
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eye  as  the  ancient  nobility  view  the  new.  The 
monks  of  Cluni,  Citeaux,  Clervaux,  and  a  great 
many  others,  were  young  fhoots  of  St  Benedict's 
ftock,  who,  in  the  days  of  Luther,  had  nothing  re- 
markable but  their  opulence.  The  rich  abbies  of 
Germany,  quiet  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  po/Tef- 
fions,  gave  themfelves  no  concern  about  controver- 
fy  ;  neither  had  the  Benediflines  of  Paris  as  yet 
employed  their  leifure-hours  in  thofe  learned  re- 
fear  ches,  by  which  they  have  fmce  acquired  fo  high 
a  degree  of  reputation. 

The  Carmelites  tranfplanted  from  Paleftine  into 
Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  defired  nothing  fur- 
ther, but  that  the  world  fhould  believe  that  Elias 
was  their  founder. 

The  Carthufians,  the  only  ancient  order  that  ne- 
ver had  need  of  being  reformed,  were  founded  at 
Grenoble  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Their  number  was  fmall,  and  their  wealth  too  con- 
fidcrable  for  men  retired  from  the  world  :  but,  not- 
withftanding  this  wealth,  they  entirely  confecrated 
their  time  to  fafting,  to  filence,  to  folitude,  and 
prayer  J  perfe<Slly  quiet  in  the  midfl:  of  a  tumultu- 
ous world,  the  noife  of  which  fcarce  ever  reached 
their  ears  ;  knowing  their  refpeflive  fovereigns  no 
otherwife  than  by  the  prayers,  in  which  their  names 
are  inferted.  Happy,  if  fuch  pure  and  conftant 
virtues  could  have  been  of  any  fcrvice  to  the  pv}- 
blic! 

The  Premonflratenfes,  founded  by  St  Norbert 
in  I  [  20,  did  not  make  a  great  figure,  and  were  fo 
much  the  happier. 

Of  all  the  religious  orders,  the  Francifcans  were 
the  moft  numerous  and  moft  aftive.  Francis  of  Af' 
fill,  who  founded  this  order  in  12 10,  was  in  their 
eye  a  man  fuperior  to  humanity.  They  compared 
him  to  Chrift,  whom  he  furpaffed  in  miracles,  ac- 
cording to  their  account.  It  was  indeed  an  ama- 
zing 
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zing  prodigy,  for  the  founder  of  this  populous  or- 
der, to  multiply  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  his 
own  lifetime,  there  were  5000  deputies  from  the 
feveral  convents,  to  the  general  chapter  held  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Affifi  in  12 19.  And  at  thi^^  pre- 
fcnt  time,  though  the  Proteftants  have  deprived 
them  of  a  vaft  number,  yet  they  have  ftill  7000 
houfes  of  men  under  different  name?,  and  above 
900  of  women.  At  their  late  general  chapters,  they 
reckoned  1 1 5,000  men,  and  about  20,000  women  : 
Intolerable  abufe  in  countries  where  the  human  fpe- 
cies  has  fo  vifibly  declined  ! 

Thefe  men  ftruck  at  every  thing  :  they  were 
preachers,  divines,  miffionaries,  mendicants,  emif- 
faries,  running  from  place  to  place,  and  every  where 
the  declared  enemies  of  the  Dominicans.  Their 
theological  quarrel  turned  on  the  nativity  of  the 
mother  of  Chrifl.  The  Dominicans  afferted,  that 
fhe  came  into  the  world  like  other  women,  a  flave 
to  the  devil ;  the  Cordeliers  pretended,  that  fhe  had 
been  exempt  from  original  fin.  The  Dominicans 
thought  they  founded  themfelves  on  the  opinion  of 
St  Thomas  ;  the  Francifcans  on  that  of  John  Duns, 
a  Scotchman,  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus,  and 
known  in  his  own  time  by  the  title  of  the  Jubtil 
doctor. 

The  political  quarrel  between  thofe  two  orders, 
was  a  confequence  of  the  prodigious  credit  of  the 
Dominicans. 

The  latter  had  been  founded  a  little  after  the 
Francifcans :  they  were  not  fo  numerous,  but  had 
more  power,  becaufe  of  the  office  of  mafier  of  the 
facred  palace  at  Rome,  which  in  St  Dominic's 
time  was  fettled  on  this  order ;  and  becaufe  of  the 
courts  of  inquifition,  over  which  thefe  friars  pre- 
fide.  Their  generals  for  a  long  time  had  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  inquifitors  all  over  Chriftendom.  The 
Pope  appoints  them  at  prefent,  but  permits  this  of- 
fice 
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fice  to  be  held  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  thefe  fathers  are  flill  inquifitors  of  thir- 
ty-two tribunals  in  Italy,  without  reckoning  thofe 
of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

In  regard  to  the  Auftin  friars,  they  were  origi- 
nally a  congregation  of  hermits,  to  whom  Alexan- 
der IV.  gave  a  rule  in  1254.  Though  the  Pope's 
facriftan  ufed  to  be  always  taken  from  their  body, 
and  though  they  pofTefFed  the  privilege  of  preaching 
and  felling  indulgences  ;  yet  they  were  not  fo  nu- 
merous as  the  Cordeliers,  nor  lo  powerful  as  the 
Dominicans  ;  and  they  are  fcarce  known  to  the  lay 
world,  but  by  having  produced  Martin  Luther. 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  different  congregations ; 
for  in  this  general  plan  I  have  no  time  to  review  e- 
very  regiment  of  the  whole  army.  But  the  order 
of  Jefuits,  founded  fince  Luther's  time,  merits  our 
particular  notice.  The  Chriftian  world  have  ex- 
hauftcd  themfelves  in  faying  all  the  good  and  bad 
they  can  of  this  fociety.  It  has  extended  itfelf  to 
all  parts,  and  in  all  parts  it  has  enemies.  Many 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  altogether  a  political  infti- 
tution  ;  that  the  defign  of  St  Ignatius  was  to  inllave 
the  confciences  of  kings  to  his  order,  to  render  this 
fociety  triumphant  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  procure  it  a  kind  of  univerfal  monarchy. 

Ignatius  of  Loyola,  far  from  having  any  fuch 
views,  was  never  in  a  condition  to  form  them.  He 
was  an  illiterate  gentleman  of  Bifcay,  born  with  a 
romantic  genius,  fond  of  books  of  chivalry,  and 
inclined  to  enthufiafm  :  he  ferved  in  the  Spanifli 
army,  while  the  French,  in  vain  attempting  to  re- 
cover it  out  of  the  hands  of  its  ufurpers,  had  laid 
(lege  to  the  caftle  of  Pampclona  in  ?52i.  Ignatius 
was  then  about  thirty,  and  upon  duty  in  the  caflle, 
where  he  was  wounded.  They  gave  him  the  lives 
of  faints  to  read  duiing  his  illnefs.  This,  together 
with  a  fancied  vifion,  determined  him  to  perform  a 
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pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  From  that  time  he  devo- 
ted himfelf  to  a  religious  life.  It  is  pofitivcly  aver- 
r-ed,  that  he  palTed  feven  days  and  feven  nights  with- 
out eating  and  drinking  ;  which  is  almofl:  incredible, 
but  indicates  a  weak  imagination,  and  a  very  robufl 
conftitution.  As  ignorant  as  he  was,  he  preached 
about  from  village  to  village.  The  reft  of  his  ad- 
ventures are  well  known  ;  how  he  watched  his 
arms,  and  became  the  knight  of  the  blefTed  virgin  ; 
how  he  wanted  to  fight  a  Moor,  who  had  fpoken 
difrefpeftfuUy  of  her  to  whofe  fervice  he  was  devo- 
ted i  and  how  he  left  the  affair  to  the  determina- 
tion of  his  horfe,  who  took  a  different  road  from 
the  Moor.  Defirous  of  preaching  the  gofpel  among 
the  Turks,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  ;  but  re- 
flefling,  that  he  did  not  underftand  Latin,  a  lan- 
guage however  very  ufelefs  in  Turky,  he  turned 
back  to  commence  his  ftudies  at  Salamanca  at  the 
age  of  thirty -three. 

Here  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  inquifition,  for 
pretending  to  direfi  devout  women,  and  making 
them  turn  pilgrims  ;  but,  upon  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty,  he  went  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Paris. 
Finding  himfelf  in  low  circumftances,  and  in  a 
ftrange  country,  he  got  acquainted  with  fome  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  much  in  the  fame  condition 
as  himfelf.  Thefe  men  entered  into  an  aflbciation  ; 
and  being  afterwards  joined  by  a  few  Frenchmen, 
they  kt  out  for  Rome  towards  the  year  15:17,  to 
prefent  themfelves  in  a  body  to  Pope  Paul  III.  in 
the  quality  of  pilgrims  that  intended  to  travel  to 
Jerufalem,  and  there  to  form  a  particular  congre- 
gation. Ignatius  and  his  companions  had  fome 
virtues ;  they  were  difinterefted,  patient,  and  zea- 
lous. On  the  other  hand,  we  muft  acknowledge, 
that  he  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  being  found- 
er of  an  order.  This  kind  of  vanity,  with  which 
the  dcfire  of  domineering  is  apt  to  mingle,  takes  a 
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deeper  root  in  the  human  breaft:  in  proportion  as 
the  other  paffions  are  facrificed,  and  operates  with 
greater  efficacy  when  united  with  virtues.  If  Igna- 
tius had  not  been  actuated  by  that  pailion,  he  and  his 
comrades  would  have  entered  the  order  of  Theatins, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Cajetan.  In  vain  did  the  car- 
dinal folicit  him  to  be  a  member  of  this  community; 
the  ambition  of  being  a  founder  hindered  him  from 
inlifting  under  any  other  commander. 

The  roads  to  Jerufalem  were  dangerous  ;  fb  thac 
he  was  obliged  to  (lay  in  Europe  :  but  having  learn- 
ed a  little  grammar,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  in- 
ftru(5lion  of  children.  His  difciples  difchargcd  this 
duty  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  this  very  fuccefs  pro- 
ved a  fource  of  uneafinefs.  The  Jefuits  had  rivals 
to  combat  whenever  they  were  admitted  members 
of  an  univerfity  ;  and  thofe  towns  where  they  taught 
in  competition  with  the  univerfity,  were  a  theatre 
of  difcord. 

Though  the  defire  of  inftru(5ting  youth,  however 
infpired  by  charity,  was  productive  of  fuch  perni- 
cious coidcquences,  the  humility  with  which  this 
founder  and  his  people  renounced  all  ecclefiaftical 
preferments,  is  exactly  the  very  thing  that  efta- 
blifhed  the  grandeur  of  this  order.  Moft  fovereigns 
took  Jeluits  for  their  confeflbrs,  that  they  might 
not  be  tempted  to  give  a  bifhoprick  for  an  abfolu- 
tion  :  yet  the  port  of  confefTor  is  oftentimes  of 
more  importance  than  an  cpifcopal  fee.  It  is  a  fe- 
cret  miniftry,  whofe  power  increafeth  in  proportion 
to  the  weaknefs  of  the  prince. 

At  length  Ignatius  and  his  companions,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  bull  of  approbation  from  the  Pope,  at 
that  time  a  very  difficult  matter,  were  advifed  to 
make,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  vows,  a  fourth, 
of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  and  it  is  this  fourth  vow 
which  afterwards  produced  fo  many  miffionaries, 
who  extend  the  religion  and  gloiy  of  the  fupreme 
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Pontiff  to  the  moft  diftant  corners  of  the  earth.  In 
this  manner  a  fpirit,  the  wideft  in  the  world  from 
politics,  gave  birth  to  the  moft  political  of  all  the 
monallic  orders.  In  matters  of  religion,  the  foun- 
dation is  generally  laid  by  enthufiafra  5  but  it  is  art 
and  abilities  that  finifli  the  building. 

We  have  feen  the  Jefuits  direcfling  the  courts  of 
Europe,  pofFefTed  of  high  reputation  in  confequence 
of  their  ftudies,  and  of  the  inflruflion  of  youth,  re- 
forming the  fciences  in  China,  converting  Japan  for 
a  little  while,  and  giving  laws  to  the  people  of  Pa- 
raguay. They  are  about  18,000  in  number,  di- 
fperfed  all  over  the  world,  all  fubjeft  to  one  perpe- 
tual and  abfolute  general,  and  connefled  together 
entirely  by  their  vow  of  obedience  to  a  fingle  per- 
fon.  Their  government  is  become  the  model  of 
monarchy.  They  have  poor  and  they  have  very 
rich  houfes.  Don  John  of  Palafox,  Bifhop  of  Me- 
xico, wrote  thus  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  about  100 
years  after  their  foundation.  /  have  found  almoft 
the  whole  ivealth  of  thefe  provinces  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jefuits,  Two  of  their  colleges  poffefs  300,000 
fheep,  with  fix  great  fugar-workiy  fome  of  which 
are  worth  near  a  fnilUon  of  crowns.  They  have 
'very  rich  mines  of  filver  ;  mines  fo  confiderablcy 
ihat  they  would  be  fufficient  to  maintain  an  indc' 
pendent  prince.  Thefe  complaints,  though  perhaps 
exaggerated,  feem  to  have  fome  foundation. 

This  order  was  eftabliflied  with  great  difficulty 
in  France.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  It 
had  its  rife  and  progrefs  under  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  by  that  fame  houfe  it  was  prote(5led.  The  Je- 
fuits, at  the  time  of  the  league,  were  penfioners  to 
Philip  II.  The  reft  of  the  religious  orders,  who 
were  all  concerned  in  this  faction,  except  the  Be- 
nedidlines  and  the  Carthufians,  ftirred  up  the  fire  no 
where  but  in  France  ;  the  Jefuits  were  blowing  the 
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coals  from  Rome,    from  Madrid,    from  BrufTels. 
But  happier  times  extinguilhed  thofe  flames. 

Nothing  feems  more  contradi(n;ory  than  this 
public  hatred,  and  this  great  regard  for  the  fame 
fociety ;  that  zeal  with  which  they  were  banidied 
out  of  feveral  countries,  and  honourably  again  re- 
ftorcd  ;  that  prodigious  number  of  enemies,  and 
yet  that  popiilar  favour.  But  there  have  been  ex- 
amples of  the  like  contrails  in  the  mendicant  or-^ 
ders.  Amongft  a  numerous  fociety,  intent  upon 
literature  and  religion,  there  will  be  always  a  great 
variety  of  members,  fome  of  a  fiery  reftlefs  diipofi- 
tion,  who  make  themfelves  enemies  ;  others  men 
of  learning,  who  acquire  reputation  ;  others  of  an 
infinuating  charafter,  who  form  cabals ;  and  others 
of  a  political  caft,  who  take  advantage  of  the  la- 
bours and  of  the  multiform  chara6ler  of  their  fel- 
low-members. 

The  fathers  of  the  French  oratory  are  of  a  mo- 
dern inftitution,  and  differ  from  all  the  orders. 
Theirs  is  the  only  congregation  in  which  vows  are 
not  known,  and  where  no  repentance  dwells.  It  is 
a  voluntary  retreat.  The  rich  live  at  their  own 
expence,  and  the  poor  at  the  expence  of  the  houfe. 
They  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  becomes  men  to 
have.  In  this  congregation  virtue  is  feldom  difgra- 
ced  by  fuperflition  and  low  tricks. 

Among  all  thofe  orders,  there  reigns  an  emula- 
tion, which  has  oftentimes  broke  out  into  external 
a6ts  of  jealoufy.  A  ftrong  averfion  betwixt  the 
black  and  white  monks  fubfifted  for  fome  ages. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Francifcans  were  of  courfe 
divided,  as  already  hath  been  obferved.  Each  or- 
der feemed  to  rally  under  a  different  flandard. 
There  is  what  we  call  the  efprit  du  corps  that  ani- 
mates all  focieties. 

The  inflitutions  fet  apart  fOr  the  relief  of  the 

poor,  and  attendance  on  the  fick,  have  made  lefs 
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fliow,  and  yet  are  not  lefs  deferving  of  our  refpefl. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  nobler  than 
the  facrifice  which  the  fair  fex  make  of  beauty  and 
youth,  and  oftentimes  of  high  birth,  to  employ 
their  time  at  the  hofpitals  in  relieving  thofe  mifcr- 
able  obje(fls,  the  fight  of  which  alone  is  humbling 
to  our  pride,  and  (hocking  to  our  delicacy.  So 
generous  a  charity  has  been  but  impcvfe6tly  imita- 
ted by  thofe  of  a  different  communion  from  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Indeed  this  ufeful  congregation  is  the  leaft  nume- 
rous. But  there  is  another  of  a  more  heroic  na- 
ture ;  for  this  name  belongs  to  the  Trinitarians  of 
fLdQ  redemption  of  captives,  founded  towards  1 1  io, 
by  a  gentleman  whofe  name  was  John  of  Matha, 
Thefe  religious  have  employed  themfelves  thefe  five 
centuries  in  breaking' the  chains  of  Chriftian  flaves 
among  the  Moors.  They  pay  the  ranfom  of  thofe 
captives  partly  with  their  own  revenues,  and  partly 
with  the  charitable  donations  which  they  colleft, 
and  carry  over  into  Africa. 

Of  fuch  inftitutions  no  body  can  complain  ;  but 
the  general  obje<^ion  is,  that  the  monaftic  life  robs 
the  civil  fociety  of  too  many  of  its  members.  The 
nuns  efpecially  are  dead  to  their  country.  The 
tombs  in  which  they  fpend  their  days,  are  moft  of 
them  very  poor.  A  girl  that  works  at  her  needle, 
or  fuch  other  employment  fuitable  to  her  fex,  will 
cam  more  than  the  maintaining  of  a  nun  amounts 
to.  The  fate  of  thefe  poor  women  may  raife  our 
pity,  while  the  multitude  of  opulent  raonafteries 
continues  the  objedl  of  envy.  It  is  very  evident, 
that  too  great  a  number  of  thefe  women  would  de- 
populate a  ftate.  The  Jews,  for  this  reafon,  had 
neither  Effenians  nor  Therapeuts  of  the  female  fex. 
There  was  no  fan<fl:uary  confecratcd  to  virginity  in 
Afia ;  the  Japancfe  alone  have  fhe  Bonzes  :  but 
who  can  tell  whether  they  arc  ablbiuieiy  unfervice- 
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able  to  the  ftate  ?  There  never  were  in  ancient 
Rome  more  than  fix  Veftals  ;  and  even  thefe  might 
quit  their  retreat  after  a  certain  time,  and  marry. 

Good  policy  feems  to  require,  that  there  ftiould 
be  no  more  than  the  neceflary  number  of  ecclefia* 
(tics  for  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  and  the  other  pur- 
pofes  of  religion.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
have  not  20,000.  Holland,  though  it  contains  two 
millions  of  fouls,  has  not  1000  confecrated  to  the 
church  :  and  befides,  as  thcfe  are  almoft  all  mar- 
ried, they  contribute  to  people  their  country,  with 
fubjefts  virtuoufly  educated. 

In  France,  they  reckoned,  towards  the  year  \70Oc,. 
above  2^0,000  ecclefiaftics,  feculars  and  regulars;, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  ufual  number 
of  troops.  The  fecular  clergy  in  the  Pope's  terri- 
tories confided  of  about  32,000,  and  the  number 
of  religious  men  and  women  amounted  to  8000, 
This,  of  all  Catholic  countries,  is  where  the  fecu« 
lar  clergy  exceeds  the  regulars  moft  in  number  i 
but  to  have  40,000  ecclefiafiics,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  maintain  10,000  foldiers,  is  furely  the  way  to^ 
continue  a  low  ftate. 

France  has  more  convents  than  all  Italy  toge» 
ther.  The  number  of  men  and  women  immured: 
in  the  feveral  cloifters  in  this  kingdom,  amounted  to 
above  90,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. Spain  has  only  about  so,ooo,  if  we  can  depend 
on  the  enumeration  made  in  1623  by  Gonzales 
d'  Avila  :  but  this  country  is  not  half  io  populous 
as  France ;  and  fince  the  emigration  of  the  Moors 
and  Jews,  and  the  tranfplantation  of  fo  many  Spa? 
niih  families  to  America,  it  mufl  be  allowed  that. 
the  religious  houfes  in  Spain  are  a  kind  of  morta* 
lity  that  infenfibly  deftroys  the  nation. 

In  Portugal  there  are  more  than  10,000  religious^ 

of  both  fexcs.     This  is  a  country  of  much  about 
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the  fame  extent  as  the  Pope's,  and  yet  it  contains 
a  greater  number  of  regulars. 

In  all  kingdoms  whatever,  propofals  have  been 
made  for  reftoring  part  of  thofe  citizens  of  whom 
the  ftate  is  daily  robbed  by  the  religious  houfes. 
But  thofe  at  the  helm  are  feldom  afFe£led  by  a  di- 
ftant,  though  never  fo  fenfible  advantage  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  this  future  advantage  is  counterbalanced 
by  prefent  difficulties. 

The  religious  orders  are  all  enemies  to  this  re- 
formation Each  fuperior,  who  fees  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  little  (late,  is  defirous  of  increafmg  the 
number  of  his  fubje<fls  ;  and  even  the  monk,  who 
pines  at  his  confinement  in  a  convent,  oftentimes 
entertains  a  notion  of  the  good  of  his  order,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  real  good  of  his  country. 

CHAP.         XIX. 
Qf  the  inquijition, 

A  Militia  of  00,000  monks  and  friars,  fight- 
ing with  fpiriiual  arms  under  the  ftandard  of 
Rome,  could  not  hinder  one  half  of  Europe  from 
/haking  off  the  yoke  of  that  court ;  and  the  inquL- 
fjtion  has  had  no  other  effect:,  than  to  deprive  the 
Pope  of  more  provinces,  (witnefs  the  United  Ne- 
therlands), and  to  ftir  up  mifchief  in  others,  which 
ended  in  their  mifery. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  in  the  wars  a- 
gainft  the  Albigenfes,  and  about  the  year  1200, 
Pope  Innocent  III.  eftabliOied  this  tribunal,  which 
takes  cognifance  of  human  thoughts  ;  and  that,  in 
contempt  of  the  bifiiops,  the  natural  judges  ia 
jnatters  of  do(ftrine,  it  was  intrufted  to  the  care  of 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Cordeliers. 

.Thofe  fiift  inc[uifitQfs  had  the  power  of  fummon- 
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ing  and  excommunicating  heretics,  of  granting  in- 
dulgences to  every  prince  that  would  exterminate 
them  when  condemned,  of  reconciling  penitents  to 
the  church,  of  taxing  their  fins,  and  receiving  fums 
of  money  by  way  of  furety  for  their  repentance. 

Amongft  the  abfurdities  to  which  human  affairs 
are  liable,  this  of  the  raofl  zealous  enemy  to  the 
popes,  becoming  the  mofl  furious  defender  of  that 
tribunal,  is  very  remarkable. 

Frederick  II.  accufed  by  the  Pope  one  time  of 
being  a  Mahometan,  another  time  of  Atheifm, 
imagined  he  fhould  wipe  off  this  reproach  by  taking 
the  inquifitors  under  his  protection.  He  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  publifh  four  edidts  at  Pavia  in  1244^ 
whereby  he  laid  an  injunction  on  the  magiftrates  to 
commit  thofe  to  the  flames  whom  the  inquifitors 
fhould  condem  as  obflinatc  heretics,  and  to  impri- 
fon  thofe  for  life  whom  this  tribunal  fhould  de- 
clare repentant. 

Notwithflanding  this  political  f!ep,  Frederick  II. 
was  perfecuted  as  much  as  before  ;  and  the  popes 
aftewards  turned  the  arms  he  had  put  into  their 
hands,  againft  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  en> 
pi  re. 

Pope  Alexander  III.  eftablirtied  the  inquifition 
in  France  in  1 255,  under  St  Lewis.  The  guardian 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris,  and  the  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans,  were  grand  inquifitors.  By  the 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander,  they  were  to  confult,  but 
not  to  be  dependent  on  the  blfhops.  The  giving 
of  this  ftrange  jurifdiftion  to  men,  who,  by  vows, 
had  renounced  the  world,  fet  both  clergy  and  laity 
againfl  them.  An  inquifitor  of  the  order  of  Coi^ 
deliers  afTified  at  the  trial  of  the  Knights  Templar : 
but  the  public  were  focn  {o  diffatisfied,  that  thofe 
friars  had  nothing  more  left  than  an  empty  title. 

In  Italy,  the  popes  had  more  credit;  becauf^, 
though  dilobeyed  at  Rome^  from  whence  they  had 
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been  long  abfent,  they  were  ftill  at  tlie  head  of  the 
fa6lion  of  the  Guelphs  againft  the  Gibbelines.  They 
made  ufe  of  this  inquifition  againft  the  partifans  of 
the  empire.  For,  in  1302,  Pope  John  XXII.  made 
the  monkifh  inquifitors  proceed  againft  Matthew 
Vifconti,  a  Milanefe  nobleman,  whofe  fole  crime 
was  his  attachment  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria. The  vaflaPs  fidelity  to  his  paramount  was  de- 
clared herefy  :  the  houfe  of  Efte,  as  alfo  that  of 
Malatefta,  were  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
for  the  fame  caufe;  and  if  the  fentence  was  not  put 
in  execution,  it  was  becaufe  at  chat  time  it  was  ea- 
iier  for  the  Pope  to  find  inquifitors  than  armies. 

The  more  this  tribunal  gained  ground,  the  more 
ftrenuoufly  it  was  claimed  by  the  bifhops,  who  faw 
themfelves  ftripped  of  a  privilege  which  feemed  to 
belong  to  their  order.  The  popes  at  length  joined 
them  in  commiflion  with  the  monkifti  inquifitors^ 
who  exercifed  a  full  authority  almoft  in  every  ftate 
of  Italy ;  the  biftiops  being  properly  no  more  than 
their  aflcffors. 

Venice  had  received  the  inquifition  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  (289  :  every  where 
€i{t  it  was  dependent  on  the  Pope ;  but  in  the  Ve- 
netian dominions  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  fenate. 
The  wifeft  precaution  they  took  was,  that  the  fines 
and  confifcations  fliould  not  belong  to  the  inquifi- 
tors. They  thought  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  thofe 
men,  by  removing  the  temptation  of  enriching 
themfelves :  but  as  the  pailion  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion is  more  preponderating  with  mankind  tiian  ava- 
rice ;  the  reftlcfs  fpirit  of  the  inquifition  obliged 
the  (inate  a  long  time  after,  that  is,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  to  enacft  a  law.  That  the  inquifition  ftiould 
never  proceed  without  the  affiftance  of  three  fcna- 
tors.  In  confequencc  of  this  regulatioji,  and  (e- 
veral  others  of  equal  good  policy,  the  authority  of 
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this  tribunal  was  in  a  manner  aboliihed  at  Venice, 
by  being  eluded. 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  the  inquifition 
would  have  been  introduced  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
and  fettled  in  the  firmeft  manner,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  yet  it  never  reached  this  fpot.  The 
fovereigns  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily,  thinking  them- 
felves  intitlcd,  in  confequence  of  Papal  concellions, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  ecclefiaftic  jurifdi(51:ion  ;  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  king  were  conftantly  dispu- 
ting who  (hould  nominate  the  inquifitors ;  which 
was  the  reafon  of  their  not  being  appointed  ;  and 
the  people,  for  the  firft  time,  benefited  by  the  quar- 
rel of  their  mafters.  Yet  there  were  always  fewer 
heretics  in  Naples  and  Sicily  than  in  other  places. 
This  religious  tranquillity  of  thofe  kingdoms  fhews 
very  plainly,  that  the  inquifition  was  not  fo  much  a 
rampart  to  religion,  as  a  fcourge  invented  for  the 
difiurbance  of  mankind. 

At  length  it  was  efiablifhed  in  Italy,  after  it  had 
been  received  in  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  in 
1478  :  but  in  Sicily,  rather  more  than  in  Caftile, 
it  was  a  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  not  a  Roman 
tribunal ;  for  in  Sicily  the  king  is  pope. 

It  was  long  fince  the  inquifition  got  admittance 
into  x^irragon  ;  there  it  languifhed,  as  well  as  in 
France,  without  jurifdiciion,  without  order,  and 
aim  oft  forgot. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Grana- 
da, that  it  exerted  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  fuch  vigor  and  feverity  as  had  been  never  ob- 
ferved  in  the  ufual  courts  of  juftice.  The  Spaniards 
muft  at  that  time  have  had  fomething  in  their  na« 
ture  more  fevere  and  unrelenting  than  other  nations. 
This  appears  by  the  barbarities  which  they  fo  wan» 
tonly  exercifed  in  the  new  world  ;  and  efpecially 
by  the  cruelties  which  they  introduced  into  a  jurifc 
diction,  wherein  the  Italians,  its  inventors,  beha- 
ved 
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veci  with  fome  lenity.  The  court  of  Rome  had  e« 
refted  thofe  tribunals  out  of  policy  ;  but  they  be- 
came more  odious  by  the  barbarity  of  the  SpaniQi 
inquifitors. 

After  Mahomet  II.  had  fubdued  Conftantinople 
and  Greece,  both  he  and  his  fuccefTors  permitted 
the  conquered  to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace  :  and 
when  the  Arabians  were  mafters  in  Spain,  they  ne- 
ver compelled  the  ChrilVian  natives  of  that  country 
to  embrace  the  Koran.  But  after  the  taking  of  Gra- 
nada, Cardinal  Ximenes,  whether  induced  by  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  by  the  ambition  of  extending  his  pri- 
macy, would  have  all  the  Moors  turn  Chriflians. 
This  was  an  enterprife  diametrically  contrary  to  the 
treaty  by  which  the  Moors  had  fubmitted  ;  and  it 
required  fome  time  to  bring  it  to  bear.  But  Xime- 
nes would  fain  convert  the  Moors  as  quick  as  he 
had  taken  Granada.  They  were  obliged  to  hear 
fermons^  they  were  perfecuted  ;  they  rofe  up  in 
arms,  were  quelled  *,  and  forced  to  fubmit  to  bap- 
tifm.  Ximenes  obliged  50,000  Moors  to  take  this 
fign  of  Chriftianity,  though  they  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  our  religion. 

The  Jews  were  included  in  the  treaty  with  the 
kings  of  Granada,  but  did  not  meet  with  more  in- 
dulgence than  the  Moors.  They  were  very  nume- 
rous in  Spain,  where  they  followed  the  bufinefs  of 
brokerage,  as  in  all  other  countries.  This  profef- 
fion,  far  from  giving  any  umbrage,  is  founded  on 
peace.  There  are  above  28,000  Jews  tolerated  by 
the  Pope  in  Italy:  and  there  are  above  280  fyna- 
gogues  in  Poland.  The  city  of  Amfterdam  alone 
contains  15,000  Jews;  though  furely  it  can  trade 
without  them.  The  Jews  did  not  (eem  to  be  more 
dangerous  in  Spain  ;  and  the  taxes  that  might  be 
laid  on  them,  would  have  been  fure  refources  to 
the  government.     It  was  therefore  difficult  to  ac- 
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count,  by  the  maxims  of  found  policy,  foi  the  per- 
fecution  they  underwent. 

The  inquifition  proceeded  againft  the  Jews  and 
the  Muffulmen.  We  have  already  obferved,  what 
a  number  of  Mahometan  and  Jewifh  families  chofe 
rather  to  retire  from  Spain,  than  to  be  fubjeft  to 
the  cruelty  of  this  tribunal ;  which  deprived  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella  of  a  multitude  of  fubjefts.  Sure- 
ly there  was  leaft  danger  from  thofe  people,  fince 
they  preferred  to  be  fugitives  rather  than  rebels. 
Thofe  who  ftaid  behind  pretended  to  be  Chriftians. 
But  the  grand  inquifitor  Torquemada  made  Queen 
Ifabella  look  upon  all  thofe  (ham  Chriftians,  as  peo- 
ple that  deferved  to  lofe  their  lives  and  eftates. 

This  Torquemada  was  a  Dominican,  and  after- 
wards Cardinal  :  he  fettled  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  the  Spanish  court  of  inquifition  ;  a  form  contra- 
ry to  all  human  laws,  and  which  fubfifts  notwith- 
ftanding  to  this  very  day.  In  fourteen  years  he 
brought  near  80,000  men  to  their  trial,  and  caufed 
6000  to  be  burnt  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
ufual  on  the  greateft  folemnities.  The  accounts  gi- 
ven us  of  people  who  facrified  human  vi6lims  to  the 
Deity,  fall  greatly  ihort  of  the  religious  executions 
of  the  inquifition.  Againft  thofe  bloody  rites  the 
Spaniards  did  not  conceive  fufficient  horror,  bc- 
caufe  they  were  facrificing  their  inveterate  enemies, 
and  the  Jews.  But  they  foon  became  viflims  them- 
felvcs.  For  when  Lutheranifm  began  to  fpread, 
the  few  Spaniards  fufpefted  of  embracing  that  doc- 
trine, were  made  a  facrifice.  The  form  of  pro- 
ceeding was  an  infallible  way  to  deftroy  whomfo- 
ever  the  inquifitors  pleafed.  The  prifoners  are  not 
confronted  with  the  informers  ;  and  there  is  no  in- 
former ever  fo  bafe  but  they  liften  to  :  a  public  cri- 
jninal,  an  infamous  perfon,  a  child,  a  proftitute,  are 
creditable  witnefles  ;  even  a  fon  may  inform  againft 
Ills  father,  a  wife  againft  her  hu(band.    In  fhort, 
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the  prifoner  is  obliged  to  inform  againft  hlmfelf,  to 
guefs,  and  to  confefs  the  crime  he  is  fuppofed  to 
be  guilty  of,  and  of  which  he  is  frequently  igno- 
rant. This  ftrange  manner  of  proceeding  ftruck  a 
terror  into  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain.  A  gene* 
ral  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  took  po/Tefiion  of  all  ranks 
of  people ;  friendship  and  fociability  were  at  an  end. 
Brothers  were  afraid  of  brothers  ;  fathers  of  their 
children.  Hence  filence  is  become  the  charafteri- 
ftic  of  a  nation,  endowed  with  all  the  vivacity  natu- 
ral to  a  warm  and  fruitful  climate.  The  moft  cun- 
ning endeavoured  to  be  bailiffs  to  the  inquifition, 
under  the  name  of  familiars ^  chufmg  rather  this 
fervile  office,  than  to  be  expofed  to  fuch  cruelties. 

To  this  tribunal  we  muft  likewife  attribute  that 
Ignorance  of  found  philofophy  in  which  Spain  lies 
buried  ;  while  Germany,  England,  France,  and  e- 
ven  Italy,  have  difcovered  fuch  a  multitude  of  truths, 
and  enlarged  the  fphere  of  knowledge.  Never  is 
human  nature  fo  debafed,  as  when  ignorace  is  arm- 
ed with  power. 

Thefe  dire  effed^s  of  the  inquifition,  are  no- 
thing when  compared  to  thofe  public  facrifices  call- 
ed auto  da  fe,  (a6ls  of  faith),  and  to  the  barbarous 
cruelties  that  precede  them. 

Lo  a  prieft  in  a  white  furplice,  or  a  monk,  who 
has  vowed  meeknefs  and  humility,  caufes  his  fel- 
•  low-creatures  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  a  difmal 
dungeon.  A  ftage  is  erc6\ti\  in  the  public  market- 
place, where  the  condemned  prifoners  are  condufl"- 
cd  to  the  flake,  attended  with  a  train  of  monks  and 
religious  confraternities.  They  fing  pfalms,  fay 
mafs,  and  butcher  mankind.  Were  a  native  of  A- 
Ha  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  the  day  of  an  execution 
of  this  fort,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  tell, 
whether  it  was  a  rejoicing,  a  religious  feaft,  a  fa- 
crifice,  or  a  maflacre ;  and  yet  it  is  all  this  toge- 
ther.    The  kings,  whofe  prcfcnce  alone  in  other 
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cafes  is  the  harbinger  of  mercy,  affift  at  this  rpe<n:a- 
clc  uncovered,  lower  fcated  than  the  inquidtors, 
and  behold  their  fubje^ls  expiring  in  the  flames. 
The  Spaniards  reproached  Montezuma  with  immo- 
lating his  captives  to  his  gods ;  what  would  he  have 
faid,  had  he  beheld  an  auto  da  fe  ? 

Thefe  executions  are  more  rare  at  prefcnt.  But 
reafon,  whofe  rays  with  difficulty  pervade  the  dark- 
nefs  of  fanaticifm,  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  abo- 
liQi  them. 

The  inquifition  was  not  introduced  into  Portu- 
gal till  towards  the  year  1557,  before  this  country 
became  fubje^fl  to  Spain.  At  firft  it  met  with  all 
the  oppofition  its  very  name  ought  naturally  to  in- 
fpire  :  but  at  length  it  forced  its  way  ;  and  now  it  is 
under  the  fame  form  of  government  at  Lilbon  as  at 
Madrid.  The  grand  inquifitor  is  nominated  by  the 
King,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  The  particular 
courts  of  this  office,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Holy^  are  fubordinate,  both  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, to  the  tribunal  of  the  capital.  In  both  thofe 
kingdoms,  the  inquifition  is  diftinguiOied  by  the 
fame  feverity,  and  by  the  fame  zeal  in  extending  its 
power. 

In  Spain,  after  the  deceafe  of  Charles  V.  they 
prefumed  to  feize  on  that  Emperor's  father  confef- 
for,  Conflantine  Pontius  :  the  poor  man  died  in  a 
dungeon,  and  his  effigy  was  burnt  after  his  death  at 
an  auto  da  fe. 

In  Portugal,  John  of  Braganza,  having  refcued 
his  country  from  the  Spanifh  yoke,  was  defirous  al- 
fo  of  delivering  it  from  the  inquifition  :  but  he 
could  do  no  more  than  deprive  the  inquifitors  of 
the  confifcated  eftates.  After  his  deceafe  they  de- 
clared him  excommunicated  ;  and  the  Qtieen  his 
widow  was  obliged  to  defire  they  would  abfolve  the 
dead   corpfe.     By   this  abfolution,  equally  ridicu- 
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lous  and  difgraceful,  he  was  acknowledged  to  have 
been  guilty. 

When  the  Spaniards  made  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica, they  carried  the  inquifition  along  with  them. 
And  the  Portugufe  introduced  it  into  the  Eall  In- 
dies,  after  it  had  been  authorifed  at  Lifbon. 

Every  body  knows  of  the  inquifition  of  Goa. 
This  jurifdi(flion  in  other  countries  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  but  at  Goa  it  is  repugnant  to 
good  policy.  The  Portuguefe  go  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dies merely  for  the  fake  of  trade.  Now,  trade  and 
the  inquifition  are  incompatible.  Were  it  to  pre- 
vail at  London,  or  at  Amfterdam,  thole  cities 
would  neither  be  (o  populous  nor  fo  opulent.  We 
find,  that  when  Philip  II.  would  fain  eftabliHi  it  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  interruption  of  commerce  was 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  revolution  of  that 
country.  France  and  Germany  have  been  happily 
preferved  from  this  fcourge.  They  have  indeed 
experienced  religious  wars  ;  but  wars  mufi:  fome- 
times  have  an  end,  while  the  inquifition,  when  once 
cflablifhed,  becomes  eternal. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  fo  dcteflable  a  tri- 
bunal fhould  have  been  charged  with  excefTes  of 
cruelty  and  infolence,  which  it  never  committed. 
We  find  in  feveral  writers,  that  this  Conflantine 
Pontius,  confeffor  to  Charles  V.  had  been  accufed, 
before  the  holy  office,  with  having  diflated  the  Em- 
peror's will,  wherein  there  was  not  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  pious  legacies  ;  that  both  the  confeffor  and 
the  will  were  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  at 
length  that  Philip  II.  could  obtain  no  more,  but 
that  the  fcntence  fhould  not  be  executed  on  the 
will. 

This  whole  flory  is  evidently  falfe.  Conflantine 
Pontius  had  not  been  confeffor  for  fome  time  to 
Charles  V.  when  he  was  imprifoned ;  and  that 
piincc's  will  was  too  much  refpe^lcd  by  Philip  II. 

who 
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who  had  too  great  abilities  and  power  to  fuffer  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  and  his  father's  glory, 
to  be  thus  diflionoured. 

We  read  likewife  in  (everal  books  written  againft 
the  inquifition,  that  the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  III. 
affifling  at  an  auto  da  fe^  and  feeing  fevcral  of  his 
fubjefls,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  heretics,  or  fu- 
lpe6led  heretics,  in  the  flames,  he  cried  out,  Poor 
nuretches  indeed  to  fujfer  death ^  becaufe  they  could 
not  change  opinion.  It  is  very  probable,  that  a 
king  might  think  thus,  and  that  thole  words  might 
have  dropped  from  him.  Only  it  is  cruel  he  did 
not  fpare  thofe  whom  he  pitied.  But  they  add, 
that  thofe  words  having  been  carried  to  the  grand 
inquifitor,  he  charged  the  King  with  them,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  demand  a  reparation  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  holy  office  ;  that  the  King  was  fo  meani 
as  to  fubmit ;  and  that  this  reparation  confided  in 
his  being  let  blood,  which  the  grand  inquifitor  or- 
dered to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  Philip  III.  was  a  fhallow  prince,  but  not 
fo  exceffively  weak.  A  ftory  of  this  nature  is  not 
credible  of  any  prince  ;  it  is  related  only  in  anony- 
mous pieces,  in  the  lives  of  the  popes,  and  in  thofe 
falfe  memoirs  printed  in  Holland  uncier  fo  many  fpu- 
rious  titles.  Befides,  it  muft  be  very  weak  policy 
to  calumniate  the  inquifition,  and  to  try  to  wound 
her  with  the  arms  of  falfehood  and  impofture.  This 
tribunal,  defigned  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  is 
the  very  thing  that  keeps  the  Proteftants  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
view  it  as  an  object  of  horror ;  they  would  rather 
die  than  fubmit  to  it  ;  fo  that  the  fulphureous  fliirts 
of  the  holy  office  are  the  ftandard  againft  which 
they  will  ever  unite. 

Having  thus  run  through  whatever  relates  to  reli- 
gion, and  referving  to  later  times  the  calamities  of 
which   it  has  been  either  the  caufe  or  pretence  ia 
France  and  in  Germany ;  I  come  now  to  thofe  a- 
D  d  2  mazing 
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mazing  difcoveries,  which  at  this  time  brought  glo- 
ry and  riches  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  embraced  the 
whole  globe,  and  rendered  Philip  II.  the  moft  power- 
ful monarch  in  Europe. 


CHAP.        XX. 
Of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe* 

WE  have  hitherto  taken  a  view  of  thofe  men^ 
only,  whofe  ambition  engaged  therti  to 
difturb  the  known  part  of  the  globe.  At  length 
human  induftry  was  direfled  to  an  inquiry  after  un- 
known lands  and  feas,  by  an  ambition  that  feemed. 
more  ufeful,  but  afterwards  proved  not  lefs  perni- 
cious to  mankind. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  direftion  of  the  mag* 
net  to  the  north,  which  had  lain  fo  long  concealed 
from  the  moft  learned  nations,  was  difcovered  in 
the  times  of  ignorance,  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Not  long  after  that,  Flavio  Goia^ 
a  native  of  Amalfi  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in- 
vented the  compafs :  he  marked  the  touched  needle 
with  a  flower-de-luce,  becaufe  this  ornament  be- 
longed to  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  who 
were  of  the  houfe  of  France. 

This  invention  for  fome  time  was  of  no  fort  of 
fcrvice  ;  for  the  verfes  which  Faucet  quotes  to 
prove  that  they  made  ufe  of  the  compafs  before 
1300,  are  in  all  probability  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  very  century,  the 
Canary  iflands  were  found  out  without  the  affiltance 
of  the  compafs.  Known  by  the  name  of  the  For- 
innate  iflands  at  the  time  of  Ptolomy  and  Pliny, 
they  had  been  frequented  by  the  Romans,  who  were 
maftcrs  of  Africa  Tingitana^  from  whence  they  arc 

not 
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not  very  diftanr.  But  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman 
empire  having  cut  oiFall  communication  betwixt  the 
weftern  nations,  who  became  flrangers  to  each  o- 
ther,  the  knowledge  of  thofe  iflands  was  loll.  Lew- 
is de  la  Cerda  Prince  of  Spain,  fon  of  him  who  loft 
the  throne,  unable  to  obtain  the  SpaniQi  diadem, 
applied  to  Pope  Clement  V.  in  the  year  1 306,  for 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Fortunate  tjlandi  ;  and  as 
the  popes  of  thofe  days  pretended  to  difpofe  of 
kingdoms,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  Clement  VI. 
crowned  him  King  of  thofe  iflands  at  Avignon. 
But  la  Cerda  chofe  rather  to  flay  in  France,  where 
he  had  taken  ihelter,  than  go  over  to  the  Fortu- 
nate iflands* 

The  firft  who  certainly  made  ufe  of  the  compafs^ 
"were  the  Englifli,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  What 
little  fcience  flill  remained,  was  confined  to  mona- 
fleries.  An  Oxford  Monk,  named  Linna,  an  able 
aflronomer  for  thofe  times,  failed  as  far  as  Iceland, 
and  drew  charts  of  the  North  feas,  which  were  af- 
terwards made  ufe  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

But  the  grand  and  ufeful  difcoveries  were  not 
made  rill  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Prince  Henry  ot  Portugal,  Son  of  King  John  L 
by  whom  thofe  difcoveries  were  commenced,  gain* 
ed  greater  glory  than  all  his  cotemporaries.  He 
was  a  philofopher,  and  his  philofophy  confifted  in 
doing  good  to  mankind. 

Within  five  degrees  on  this  fide  of  our  tropic,  a 
promontory  runs  into  the  Atlantic  fea,  which  had 
been  hitherto  the  term  of  known  navigations ;  it 
was  called  Cape  Aon,  a  word  which  implied  that  no 
body  could  fail  any  further. 

Prince  Henry  found  pilots  bold  enough  to  double 
this  promontory,  and  to  advance  as  far  as  Cape  Boya- 
dor,  within  two  degrees  of  the  tropic  ;  but  the  pi- 
lots were  daunted  at  this  new  promontory,  which 
runs  out  to  fea  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  envi*^ 
D  d  3  roned 
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roned  with  rocks,  banks,  and  a  tempeftuous  ocean. 
The  Prince,  whom  nothing  could  difcourage,  fent 
others,  who  could  not  double  it  ;  but  lanching  far 
into  the  ocean  upon  their  return,  they  found  the 
ifle  of  Madera  *.  This  place  was  certainly  known 
to  the  Carthaginians,  had  been  falfely  reprefented 
as  an  immenfe  ifland,  and,  by  another  exaggerated 
account,  had  been  taken  by  fome  moderns  for  A- 
merica  itfelf.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Madera, 
from  its  being  covered  with  w^ood,  which  the  word 
Madera  implies  in  Portuguefe,  from  whence  the 
French  have  borrowed  Madrier  f.  Prince  Henry 
took  care  to  have  the  ifland  planted  with  Greek  vines, 
and  fugar-canes,  from  Italy  and  Cyprus,  and  origi- 
nally brought  by  the  Arabians  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  is  from  thofe  very  canes,  tranfplanted  afterwards 
to  the  American  iflands,  that  all  Europe  is  now  fup- 
plied  with  fugar. 

Prince  Henry  kept  pofl^cflion  of  Madera,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  refign  the  Canaries  to  the  Spaniards. 
Thefe  people  had  recourfe  to  Lewis  de  la  Cerda's 
right,  and  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Clement  V. 

Cape  Boyador  had  flruck  fuch  a  terror  into  aU 
navigators,  that  for  thirteen  years  not  one  of  them 
would  venture  again  to  double  it.  At  length  Prince 
Henry's  fleadinefs  infpired  them  with  courage  J. 
They  pafl^ed  the  tropic,  and  failed  near  400  leagues 
further,  to  Cape  Vcrd  ||.  By  this  perfeverance  they 
found  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  and  the  Azores  **. 
If  it  be  true  that  here  they  favv  upon  a  rock,  the 
'ilatue  of  a  man  on  horfeback,  with  his  left  hand  on 
the  horfe's  mane,  and  pointing  to  the  weft  with  his 
right,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  Carthaginian 
jnonument ;  which  feems  to  be  further  corrobora- 
ted by  the  infcription  in  unknown  chara6lers. 

Almoft  the  whole  coaft  of  Africa,  fo  far  as  they 

•  I  -1 19.  t  A  thick  plank  or  boar<l; 
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had  furveyed,  was  fubje<51:  to  the  emperors  of  Mo- 
rocco, who  extended  their  emphe  and  religion 
through  immenfe  deferts  from  the  freights  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  river  of  Senegal.  But  the  country 
was  very  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
not  much  above  the  degree  of  brutes.  When  the 
Portuguefe  had  got  beyond  the  river  of  Senegal, 
they  were  furprifed  to  find  the  people  of  a  jet  black 
to  the  fouthward  of  this  river,  while  they  were  afli- 
coloured  to  the  north.  Thefe  difcoveries  were  at 
that  time  more  curious  than  profitable.  They  had 
been  obliged  to  fend  colonies  to  the  iflands  ;  and 
the  commerce  of  the  weflern  parts  of  Africa  did 
not  prove  very  beneficial.  At  length,  under  King 
John  II.  they  found  gold,  in  fmall  quantities,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  ;  and  thence  came  the  name  of 
Guineas y  by  which  word  the  Englilh  diiUnguilhed 
a  coin  made  of  gold  from  that  country. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  only  people  that  had 
the  glory  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  earth  ;  they 
paffed  the  equator,  and  upon  the  difcovery  of  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  they  perceived  a  new  heaven, 
and  new  ftars. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Europeans,  for  the  firft  time, 
faw  the  fouth  pole  and  the  four  adjoining  ftars.  It 
is  very  extraordinary  that  Dante  fliould  have  taken 
notice  of  thofe  four  ftars  above  100  years  before. 
/  turned  towards  my  right  handy  fays  he,  in  the 
firft  canto  of  his  Purgatory,  and  I  viewed  the  other 
pole :  there  I  perceived  four  JiarSy  which  were 
never  known  before,  except  in  the  firfi  age  of  the 
world.  This  predi(ftion  feems  much  ftronger  than 
that  of  Seneca  the  tragedian,  who  in  his  Medea 
faith,  that  the  time  wilt  come  when  the  ocean  floall 
not  feparate  nations,  that  a  new  Tiphis  /hall  difco- 
ver  a  new  world,  and  that  Thule  will  not  be  the 
litmoji  boundary  of  the  earth. 

This  va^ue  notion  of  Seneca's  is  only  a  probable 
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conjecture,  founded  on  the  progrefs  that  might  be 
made  in  navigation  ;  and  Dante's  prophecy  has  really 
no  fort  of  relation  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  Spaniards.  The  mote  this  prophecy  is 
clear,  the  lefs  it  is  true.  It  is  by  mere  chance  that 
the  fouth  pole  and  thefe  four  ftars  are  prediifted  in 
Dante.  He  fpoke  only  in  a  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  his 
poem  is  one  continued  allegory.  By  this  pole  he 
means  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  thefe  four  ftars,  un- 
known to  all  bat  thofe  of  the  firft  age  of  the  world, 
are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  difappeared 
with  the  days  of  innocence.  Were  we  thus  to  fcru- 
tinize  into  moft  of  the  predicTlions  contained  in  a 
number  of  books,  we  ftiould  find  that  never  any 
thing  was  prediCled  ;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity appertains  to  the  Deity  alone,  and  to  thofe 
whom  he  infpires. 

Before  that  time  it  was  not  known  whether  the 
touched  needle  would  point  to  the  antar(fiic  pole, 
upon  drawing  towards  it.  The  direcflion  proved 
conftant  to  the  north.  The  Portuguefe  failed  on 
to  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  Africa  *,  where  the 
ftormy  cape  frightened  them  much  more  than  that 
of  Boyador  ;  but  the  King  ftill  flattered  himfelf  to 
find  beyond  that  cape  a  way  for  circumnavigating 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  for  trading  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  :  from  that  time  they  called  it  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  a  name  in  which  they  weie  not  decei- 
ved- King  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  generous 
defigns  of  his  anceftors,  foon  fitted  out,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  a  fmall  fleet  of  fliips,  under  the  command 
of  Vafco  de  Gania,  who  immortalized  his  name  by 
this  expedition. 

Gama  doubled  the  point  of  Africa  f  ;  and  going 
up  again  through  thole  unknown  feas  to  the  equa- 
tor, he  had  not  yet  got  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
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corn,  when,  towards  Sophala,  he  met  with  civi- 
lized nations,  who  fpoke  the  Arabian  tongue.  From 
the  latitude  of  the  Canaries,  as  far  as  Sophala,  e- 
very  thing  had  appeared  to  him  to  he  of  anew  fpe- 
cies  ;  men,  brutes,  and  plants.  Great  was  his 
furprife,  when  he  again  fell  in  with  people  who 
refembled  thofe  of  the  known  continent.  The  Ma- 
hometan religion  began  to  penetrate  into  that  coun- 
try ;  the  Muifulmen  travelling  to  the  eafl  of  Afri- 
ca, and  the  Chriftians  going  up  again  by  the  weft, 
met  one  another  at  a  corner  of  the  earth. 

At  length,  having  found  Mahometan  pilots,  with- 
in fourteen  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  he  arrived  at 
the  kingdom  of  Calicut  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ♦,  after 
a  voyage  of  above  1500  leagues  round  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

This  voyage  of  Gama  changed  the  commerce  of 
the  old  world.  Alexander,  who  by  declamatory 
writers  hath  been  confidered  only  as  a  ravager, 
who  founded  neverthelefs  more  cities  than  ever  he 
deftroyed,  and  who,  notwithftanding  his  failings, 
well  deferved  the  firname  of  Great  ;  Alexander,  I 
fay,  defigned  the  city  of  Alexandria  for  the  centre 
of  commerce,  and  the  bond  of  nations ;  and  fuch 
it  really  was,  under  the  Ptolomies,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Arabians.  It  was  the  ftaple  of  Egypt,  of 
Europe,  and  the  Indies.  In  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
Venice  was  almoft  the  only  town  that  imported  the 
commodities  of  the  Eaft  and  South  from  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  through  her  own  induftry,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  other  Chriftians,  fhe  enriched  herfelf,  at 
the  cxpence  of  the  weft  of  Europe.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Vafco  de  Gama's  voyage,  this  republic 
would  foon  have  become  the  principal  power  in 
Europe  ;  but  the  navigation  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  diverted  the  fourcc  of  her  wealth. 

Princes  had  hitherto  waged  war  to  extend  their 
*  1498, 
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territories ;  but  now  they  fought  to  eftablifh  fa(fVo- 
ries.  So  early  as  the  year  i  go,  there  was  no 
getting  any  pepper  at  Calicut,  but  at  the  expence 
of  human  blood. 

Alphonzo  of  Albuquerque,  and  a  few  other  fa- 
mous Portuguefe  captains,  waged  war  fucceffively 
againft  the  Kings  of  Calicut,  Ormus,  and  Siam, 
and  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Egypt^s  fleet.  The  Ve- 
netians, as  much  interefted  as  the  Egyptians  in  op- 
pofing  the  progrefs  of  Portugal,  propofed  to  the 
Sultan  to  cut  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  dig  a  canal  which  fhould  join  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  fea.  By  this  undertaking  they 
would  have  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  In- 
dies :  but  difficulties  arifing,  this  grand  proje<Sl:  pro- 
ved abortive.  In  the  mean  time,  Albuquerque  took 
the  town  of  Goa  *  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  Ma- 
laca  f  in  the  Golden  Cherfonefus,  Aden  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix J,  and,  laft  of  all,  became  mafler  of  Ormus  in 
the  Perfian  gulf  ||. 

The  Portuguefe  foon  made  fettlements  along 
the  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  which  produces 
the  beft  cinnamon,  and  the  fineft  rubies  of  the  Eaft. 
They  had  factories  at  Bengal,  traded  to  Siam,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Macao  on  the  frontier  of  Chi- 
na. Their  fhips  went  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  the  coafts  of  the  Red  fea.  They  difco- 
vered  and  made  a  conqueft  of  the  Molucca  iilands, 
the  only  part  of  the  world  where  nature  has  planted 
cloves.  They  were  obliged  to  negotiate  and  to 
fight  before  they  could  eftablifh  thofe  colonies  ;  and 
carried  on  their  commerce  with  fword  in  hand. 

The  Portuguefe  having  difcovered  an  extent  of 
coaft  of  5000  leagues,  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  were 
mafters  of  the  whole  trade  by  the  Ethiopic  ocean 
and  the  Atlantic  fea.  Towards  the  year  1540,  they 
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had  confiderable  fettlements  from  the  Moluccas  as 
far  as  the  Perfian  gulf,  an  extent  of  fixty  degrees 
of  longitude.  All  the  products  of  nature  "which 
mankind  fet  a  value  upon,  either  for  ufe,  rarity,  or 
pleafure,  were  imported  by  this  nation  into  Europe 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  was  pofTible  for  the 
Venetians.  The  voyage  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Ganges  grew  foon  familiar  ;  and  the  kings  of  Siara 
and  Portugal  were  become  allies. 


CHAP.         XXL 
Of  Japan  J   and  India. 

TH  E  Portuguefe  having  fettled  themfelves,  as 
wealthy  merchants,  and  as  kings  on  the  In- 
dian coafts,  and  on  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges, 
at  length  failed  to  the  ifles  of  Japan  in  1538. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  Eaft,  Japan  is  not  the 
leaft  deferving  a  philofopher's  attention.  This  em- 
pire ought  to  have  been  known  to  Europe  fo  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  travels  of  the  ce- 
lebrated INIark  Paolo  a  Venetian.  This  man  tra- 
velled to  China  by  land  :  and  having  long  bore  arms 
under  the  fons  of  Gengis-kan,  he  bad  thefirft  notions 
of  thofe  iflands  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Ja- 
panj  and  which  he  calls  Zipangru  But  though  his 
cotemporaries  ufed  to  fwallow  the  abfurdefl  fables, 
they  would  not  give  credit  to  the  truths  revealed  by 
Paolo.  His  manufcript  lay  a  long  time  in  obfcurity, 
till  it  fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  and  greatly  contributed  to  confirm  him 
in  his  hopes  of  difcovering  a  new  world,  which 
fhould  join  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Columbus  was  on- 
ly miftaken  in  his  opinion,  that  Japan  joined  the 
wcftern  hemifphere. 

This  kingdom  terminates  our  continent,  as  it  is 

terminated 
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terminated  by  us  on  the  oppofite  extremity.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  the  Japanefe  were  called  our 
antipodes  in  morals  ;  there  are  no  fuch  antipodes  a- 
raong  nations  that  cultivate  the  underftanding.  The 
predominant  religion  of  Japan  admits  of  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  What  they  call 
the  divine  commandments,  are  the  fame  as  ours. 
Falfehood,  incontinency,  theft,  murder,  are  equal- 
ly prohibited  ;  which  is  the  law  of  nature  digefted 
into  pofitive  precepts.  Hereto  they  add  the  precept 
of  temperance,  whereby  ftrong  liquors  of  all  kinds 
whatfoever  are  forbid  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  kill- 
ing is  extended  even  to  dumb  creatures.  Saka  their 
legiflator  lived  about  looo  years  before  our  vulgar 
sera.  Therefore  the  whole  difference  of  morals 
between  them  and  us,  confifts  in  the  prohibition  of 
killing  brute  beads.  It  is  true,  they  have  many  fa- 
bulous accounts  :  but  in  this  they  refemble  all  na- 
tions, and  particularly  ourfelves,  who  knew  nothing 
but  the  abfurdeft  fables,  before  the  eftablKhment 
of  Chriftianity.  Their  cuftoms  are  different  from 
ours  ;  but  fo  are  thofe  of  every  oriental  nation, 
from  the  ftreight  of  the  Dardanells  to  the  further 
end  of  Corea. 

As  the  grounds  of  morality  are  the  fame  in  all 
fiations,  fo  there  is  an  uniformity  in  regard  to  fome 
cuftoms  in  civil  life,  eflablifhed  all  over  the  world. 
For  inflance,  the  Japanefe  vifit  one  another  on  new- 
year's  day,  and  fend  prefents  to  each  other,  as  in 
our  parts  of  Europe.  Friends  and  relations  meet 
together  on  fcftivals  or  days  of  rejoicing. 

But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  their  govern- 
ment has  bee<j,  thefe  2400  years,  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  modern  Rome.  The 
heads  of  their  religion  have  held  the  fovereignty  of 
the  empire  longer  in  Japan  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world  ;  for  the  fucceffion  of  their  pontifical 
kings  afcends,  without  any  fort  of  doubt,  660  years 

beyond 
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beyond  our  sera.  But  the  laity  having  gradually 
come  in  for  a  fliare  of  the  government,  ufurped  it 
at  length  entirely  to  themfclves,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  yet  without  daring  to  deflroy 
either  the  family  or  name  of  thofe  pontiffs  vvhofe 
power  they  had  invaded.  The  eccleliaftic  Empe- 
ror, called  Dairiy  is  an  idol  ftill  revered ;  and  the 
crown-general,  who  is  the  real  emperor,  keeps  him 
confined  to  an  honourable  prifon.  This  is  what 
the  Turks  did  at  Bagdat,  what  the  German  empe- 
rors wanted  to  do  at  Rome,  and  what  the  Taico- 
famas  have  effefled  in  Japan. 

Human  nature,  which  in  all  countries  is  effen- 
tially  the  fame,  hath  eftablifhed  other  refemblances 
betwixt  thofe  people  and  us.  They  believe  in  witch* 
crafts,  a  fuperftition  in  which  we  believed  a  long 
time.  They  have  pilgrimages,  and  the  ordeals  or 
proofs  by  fire,  which  heretofore  conftituted  part 
of  our  jurifprudence  :  in  fhort,  they  place  their 
great  men  in  heaven,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Their  pontiff  alone,  like  him  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  comparifon}, 
hath  the  privilege  of  making  apotheofes,  and  of 
confecrating  temples  to  men  whom  he  judges 'de- 
ferving  of  that  honour.  The  clergy  are  in  every 
refpe*5l  diftin(ffe  from  the  laity;  and  thofe  two  or- 
ders of  men  have  a  thorough  contempt  for  each  o- 
ther.  For  a  long  feiies  of  years,  they  have  had 
monks,  hermits,  and  inftitutions,  not  very  different 
from  our  military  orders :  for  there  was  an  ancient 
fociety  of  folitaries,  who  made  a  vow  of  fighting 
for  religion. 

And  yet,  notwithfianding  this  inftitution,  which 
feemed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  fuch  civil  wars  as 
the  Teutonic  order  of  PruITia  once  produced  in  Eu- 
rope, liberty  of  confcience  was  cftabliflied  in  this 
empire,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
Japan  was  divided  into  feveral  fedls,  though  under 
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a  pontiff  king  ;  but  all  thofe  fe6ls  agreed  in  the 
lame  principles  of  morality.  Thofe  who  believed, 
and  thofe  who  did  not  believe,  in  a  metempfychofis, 
abftained,  and  do  ftiil  abflain,  from  the  flefh  of  all 
animals  ferviceable  to  man.  The  whole  nation  live 
upon  fifli  and  vegetables  ;  in  which  they  feem  ra- 
ther to  a6l  from  a  principle  of  temperance  than  of 
fuperflition. 

The  doflrine  of  Confucius  has  made  a  great  pro- 
grefs  in  this  empire.  As  the  whole  of  it  confifts  in 
plain  morality,  it  has  charmed  the  minds  of  all 
thofe  who  are  not  attached  to  the  Bonzes,  that  is, 
of  the  rnofl  intelligent  part  of  the  nation.  It  is 
thought,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  philofophy  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  demolifli  the  power  of 
the  Dairi,  The  reigning  emperor  in  1700  had  no 
other  religion. 

They  feem  to  make  a  worfe  ufe  of  the  do^rine 
of  Confucius  in  Japan  than  in  China.  The  Japa- 
nefe  philofophers  look  upon  fuicide  as  a  virtuous 
action,  when  it  does  no  injury  to  fociety.  The 
proud  and  violent  temper  of  thofe  iflanders  is  the 
caufe  that  this  theory  is  often  put  in  pra<5tice,  fo  as 
to  render  fuicide  a  great  deal  more  common  here 
than  in  England. 

Liberty  of  confcience,  purfuant  to  the  obferva- 
tlon  of  that  faithful  and  learned  traveller  Kempfer, 
bad  been  always  granted  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
moft  parts  of  Afia.  Several  foreign  religions  crept 
into  that  country.  Thus,  through  the  divine  per- 
milTion,  a  way  was  opened  for  the  gofpel  in  thofe 
extenfive  dominions.  Every  body  muft  have  heard 
of  the  vaft  progrefs  it  made  in  one  half  of  this  em- 
pire towards  the  clofe  of  the  lixteenth  century. 
The  famous  embafly  of  the  three  Japanefe  princes 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  is  perhaps  the  mofl  flattering 
homage  ever  paid  to  the  holy  fee.  All  this  vaft 
country,  where  now  the  gofpel  muft  be  abjured, 
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and  where  the  Diitch  alone  are  admitted,  on  con- 
dition of  their  not  performing  any  a<St  of  religion, 
was  very  near  being  a  Chriflian,  and  perhaps  a  Por- 
tiiguefe  kingdom.  Our  priefts  were  more  refpefted 
there  than  with  us  ;  but  now  there  is  a  very  confi- 
derable  reward  for  taking  them,  a  reward  of  about 
12,000  livres.  The  indifcretion  of  a  Portuguefe 
prieft,  who  would  not  yield  the  precedency  to  one 
of  the  King's  chief  officers,  was  the  lirft  caufe  of 
this  revolution.  The  next  was  the  obftinacy  of 
fome  Jefuits,  who  inflftcd  too  ftrongly  on  their 
right,  in  rcfufing  to  deliver  up  a  houfe  given 
them  by  a  Japanefe  lord,  and  which  that  lord's  fon 
demanded  back  again.  The  third  was  the  apprc- 
henfion  of  being  fubdued  by  the  Chriftians  ;  and 
this  occafioned  a  civil  war.  We  ihall  fee  hereafter 
how  Chriftianity,  which  began  with  the  gofpcl,  con- 
cluded with  the  fword. 

Let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  the  ftate  of  Japan  at 
this  rime,  to  that  antiquity  of  which  thefe  people, 
as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  boafl:  fo  highly,  to  that  feries 
of  pontiffs  which  afcends  above  fix  centuries  higher 
than  our  aera.  Let  us  particularly  obferve,  tha-t 
they  are  the  only  people  of  Afia  who  were  never 
conquered.  The  Japanefe  are  compared  to  the 
Englifli  for  that  infulary  pride  which  is  common  to 
them  both  ;  and  for  fuicide,  which  is  thought  to  be 
fo  frequent  in  both  thofe  extremities  of  our  hemi- 
fphere.  But  the  ifles  of  Japan  were  never  conquer- 
ed ;  thofe  of  Great  Britain  have  been  often.  The 
Japanefe  do  not  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  different 
nations,  like  the  Englifli,  and  almoft  all  nations  in 
this  part  of  the  globe.  They  (eem  rather  to  be 
aborigines.  Their  laws,  their  religion,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  language,  have  not  the  leafi  connec- 
tion with  China;  and  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
feems  to  have  originally  exifted  by  itfclf,  and  not  to 
have  borrowed  from  other  nations  till  very  lately* 
E  e  ?  It 
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It  Is  this  great  antiquity  of  the  eaflern  nations  that 
Urikes  us.  Thefe  people,  excepting  the  Tartars, 
never  fpread  themfelves  far  from  their  own  home  ; 
and  behold,  a  nation,  weak,  confined,  not  populous, 
and  hardly  before  taken  notice  of  in  the  hifiory  of 
the  world,  fends  a  fmall  fleet  from  the  port  of  Lif- 
fc)on,  who  difcover  thefe  extenlive  regions,  and  make 
fuch  noble  fettlements. 

Never  was  there  a  trade  more  beneficial  to  Por- 
tugal than  that  of  Japan.     They  imported  annually 
from  thence,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Dutch,  300  tuns  of  gold;  and  what  the  Dutch  call 
a  tun,  is  known  to  be  100,000  florins.     This  was 
exaQ:gerating  greatly.     But  it  appears  from  the  care 
which  thofe  induflrious   and  indefatigable  republi- 
cans have  fince  taken  to  ingrofs  the  commerce  of 
Jiiran   to  themfelves,    e^vclufive  of  other  nations, 
that  it  mull  have  been  immenfely  beneficial,  efpe- 
cially   in  the  beginning.     There  they   bought  the 
befi  tea  in  Afia,    the  finefi  porcelain,  ambergreafe, 
a  copper  of  a  fuperior  kind  to  ours  ;    in  a  word, 
gold  and  filver,   the  principal  end  of  all  thofe  fo- 
reign enterprifes.     This  country,    like  China,   has 
alirofl:  every  thing  that  we  have,  and  almoft  every 
thing  that  we  want.    It  is  as  populous  in  proportion 
as  China,    and  the  inhabitants  are  bolder  and  more 
warlike.     All  thefe  people  were  heretofore  much 
fuperior  to  our  wcftern  nations  in  the  arts  of  defiga 
and  in  mechanics.     But  how  greatly  have  we  re- 
covered our  loft  time  J  Thofe  countries  where  Bra- 
mante  and  Michael  Angelo  built  St  Peter's  of  Rome, 
■where  Raphael  painted,  where  Newton  afcertained 
the  laws  cf  the  univerfe,  \\herc  Cinna  and  Athalia 
were  written,  are  become  the  principal  parts  of  the 
globe.     Other  nations  arc  no  more  than  baibarians 
or  infants  in  the  polite  arts,  notwithfianding  their 
antiquity,  and  all  that  nature  hath  done  in  their  fa- 
vour. 
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.1  fliall  take  no  notice  here  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  which  was  not  well  known  till  tiie  time  whea 
Lewis  XIV.  receiving  an  embafly  from  thence,  fent 
miffionaries  and  troops  to  their  country,  both  of 
which  proved  alike  unferviceable.  Nor  (hall  I  make 
mention  of  the  people  of  Tonquin,  of  Laos,  and 
Cochinchina.  Few  of  our  adventurers  have  gone  a- 
mong  them,  and  not  till  a  long  time  after  the  firfl: 
enterprifes  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  nor  has  our  com- 
merce ever  properly  extended  to  thofe  parts. 

In  all  thofe  difcoveries,  the  European  powers, 
and  the  merchants,  who  enrich  the  ftate,  had  no 
other  view  than  the  increafe  of  treafure.  But  phi- 
lofophers  have  difcovered  a  new  world  in  morality 
and  phyfics.  The  eafy  and  open  paffage  from  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  to  the  remoteft  extremity  of 
the  Indies,  gave  an  oppoitunity  to  the  curious  in 
our  pans  of  the  globe  to  fee  with  their  own  eyes 
what  they  knew  not  before,  or  knew  but  very  im- 
perfectly from  ancient  precarious  relations.  What 
objefls  for  men  of  reflexion,  to  fee  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  Zaira,  whofe  banks  are  crouded 
with  an  infinite  multitude  of  negroes,  to  fee  the 
wide-extended  coafts  of  CafFiaria,  whofe  inhabitants 
are  of  an  olive  colour,  and  where  the  men  cut  off  a 
tefticle  in  honour  of  the  Deity  ;  while  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  fo  many  other  African  nations,  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  offering  up  part  of  their  prepuces  J 
From  thence,  going  up  again  to  Sophala,  to  Qui- 
loa,  to  Montbafa,  to  Melinda,  you  find  blacks  of  a 
different  fort  from  thofe  of  Nigritia,  whites  and 
olive- coloured  people  who  live  together.  All  thofe 
countries  are  covered  with  animals  and  vegetables 
unknown  to  our  climates. 

In  the  middle  of  Africa  there  is  a  race,  not  very 

numerous,  of  little  men  as  white  as  fnow,  who  re- 

femble  negroes  as  to  the  form  of  their  vifage,  and 

whole  eyes  are  perfe<^ly  round,  like  thofe  of  a  par- 
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tridgc.  Some  of  thofe  animals  we  have  feen  in 
France,  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  eaflern 
parts  of  Afia. 

The  vaft  peninfula  of  India,  which  advances  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  Maldivian  iflands,  is  inhabited  by 
twenty  different  nations,  in  manners  and  religion 
no  way  rcfembling  each  other.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  of  a  copper  colour.  In  the  ifle  of  Ti- 
mor, Dampierre  has  fince  met  with  men  of  the  co- 
lour of  brafs  ;  fo  great  a  variety  is  there  in  nature. 

In  the  peninfula  of  India  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
there  are  multitudes  of  Banians,  defcendents  of  the 
ancient  Brachmans,  adhering  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
a  metempfychofis,  and  to  the  fyftem  of  two  prin- 
ciples, which  is  fpread  throughout  all  parts  of  In- 
dia ;  living  upon  vegetable  food  ;  as  obftinate  as  the 
Jews  in  refufing  to  intermarry  with  other  nations ; 
as  ancient  as  that  people,  and  as  intent  upon  cona- 
merce. ' 

It  is  in  this  country  particularly  that  the  cuftom 
has  fubfifted  time  immemorial,  of  encouraging  the 
women  to  burn  themlelves  over  the  corpfes  of  their 
hulbands,  in  hopes  to  rife  again  to  life. 

Towards  Surat,  Cambaya,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  were  fpi  ead  the  Gebres,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  who  follow  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aftres,  and  who  do  not  intermarry  with  other  na- 
tions, no  more  than  the  Banians  or  the  Jews.  In 
India  were  found  fome  jcwifli  families,  iuppofed  to 
have  been  fettled  there  fince  their  firfl  difpeifion. 
On  the  coaft  of  Malabar  lived  a  few  Chiiftians  of 
the  fe£\  of  Neftorius,  by  miftake  called  St  Thomases 
Cbri/iians.  They  did  not  fo  much  as  know  that 
there  was  a  church  of  Rome.  Having  been  hereto- 
fore fubje(5t  to  a  patriarch  of  Syria,  they  ftill  ac- 
knowledged that  phantom  of  a  patiiaich,  who  refi- 
dcd,  or  rather  hid  hinifelf  at  Moful,  which  is  faid 
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to  be  the  ancient  Nineveh.  This  weak  Syriac  church, 
like  thofe  of  Antioch,  Jerufalem,  and  Alexandria, 
was  buried,  as  it  were,  under  its  ruins,  by  the 
Mahometan  power.  The  Portuguefe  introduced 
the  Roman-Catholic  religion  into  thofe  parts,  and 
founded  an  archbiflioprick  at  Goa,  which  became 
at  the  fame  time  a  metropolitan  and  capital.  They 
wanted  to  reduce  the  Chriftians  of  Malabar  to  the 
obedience  of  the  holy  fee  ;  but  they  could  never 
fucceed.  To  convert  the  favages  of  America,  has 
been  no  difficult  talk ;  but  to  reconcile  the  church- 
es feparated  from  Rome,  all  endeavours  have  ever 
proved  fruitlefs. 

When  from  Ormus  the  Portuguefe  advanced  to- 
wards Arabia,  they  met  with  difciples  of  St  John, 
who  had  never  known  any  thing  of  the  gofpeL 
Thefe  are  the  people  we  call  Sabeans, 

But  after  they  had  penetrated  by  the  eaftern  o- 
cean  from  India  to  China  and  Japan,  and  came  to 
live  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  manners, 
religion,  and  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe,  the  Japanefe, 
and  the  people  of  Siam,  became  more  known  to  us 
than  thofe  of  our  neighbouring  nations  in  barbarous 
ages. 

The  difference  between  the  eaflern  cuftoms  and 
ours,  as  great  as  that  between  our  languages,  is  an 
objeft  worthy  a  philofopher's  attention.  The  mofl 
polifhed  nations  of  thofe  immenfe  countries  have 
nothing  like  our  refinements.  Their  arts  are  not 
like  ours ;  their  food,  raiment,  houfes,  gardens, 
laws,  worfhip,  ceremonies,  are  all  different  from 
ours.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  contrary  to  our 
cufloms  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Banians  car- 
ry on  their  commerce  in  Indoflan  ?  Contrails  of 
the  greateft  confequence  are  concluded  without 
fpeaking,  or  writing ;  the  whole  is  done  by  figns. 
But  why  fhould  not  fuch  a  number  of  oriental  cu- 
ftoms  be  different  from  ours  ,^    I^ature  is  not  the 
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fame  in  their  climates  as  in  Europe.  In  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  India,  they  are  marriageable  at  feven  or 
eight  years  of  age  ;  and  fuch  fort  of  marriages  are 
very  common.  Thofe  very  children  beget  others, 
and  enjoy  their  full  proportion  of  reafon,  at  a  time 
when  ours  fcarce  begins  to  dawn. 

All  thofe  different  nations  refemble  us  only  by 
their  pafTions,  and  by  that  univerfal  reafon  which 
ferves  as  a  counterpoife  to  thofe  paflions,  and  im- 
prints the  following  law  in  every  breaft,  Avoid  do- 
ing to  others  what  thou  ivouldji  not  have  done  to 
thee.  Thefe  are  the  two  chara<fiers  which  nature 
impreffes  in  fuch  a  number  of  different  men,  and 
the  two  eternal  bonds  by  which  they  are  connecfled. 
All  befides  is  the  fruit  of  the  foil  and  cuftom« 
There  you  might  fee  the  city  of  Pegu,  guarded  by 
crocodiles  which  fwim  in  ditches  full  of  water. 
Here  you  might  behold  Java,  where  women  mount 
guard  at  the  King's  palace. 

At  Siam  the  po/feffion  of  a  white  elephant  con- 
ftitutes  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  At  Malabar 
there  is  no  wheat.  They  have  no  fuch  thing  as 
bread  or  wine  in  all  the  iflands.  In  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippines there  is  a  tree,  whofe  fruit  refembles  the 
beft-tafted  bread.  In  the  Marian  iHands  they  did 
not  know  the  ufe  of  fire. 

True  it  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  clrcumfpe£l 
in  giving  credit  to  relations  from  thofe  diftant  coun- 
tries. They  are  more  intent  upon  fending  us  mer- 
chandifes  than  truth  from  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  A 
particular  cafe  is  oftentimes  taken  for  a  general  cu- 
(lom.  We  are  told,  for  inftance,  that  at  Cochin 
the  King  is  not  fucceeded  by  his  own,  but  by  his 
filler's  fon.  This  is  too  l^at  a  contradi«flion  of  na- 
ture. There  is  no  man  that  would  exclude  his  Ion 
from  his  inheritance.  And  if  this  king  of  Cochin 
has  no  fiflcr,  who  muft  the  crown  go  to  I  Proba- 
bly fome  time  or  gther,  upon  the  death  of  a  king, 

his 
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his  fon,  for  want  of  aid  and  advice,  happened  to  be 
excluded  from  the  throne  bj^  ah  artful  nephew  ; 
and  a  traveller  may  have  taken  this  accident  for  a 
fundamental  law.  A  hundred  hiftorians  copy  this 
traveller,  and  the  error  gains  credit. 

Authors  who  have  lived  in  India  pretend,  that  no 
body  is  poffeilcd  of  any  property  in  the  territories 
of  the  Great  Mogul  :  which  is  ftill  more  againft  na- 
ture. Thofe  very  writers  afTure  us,  that  they  have 
traded  with  Indians,  who  were  worth  a  great  many 
millions  of  livres.  Thefe  two  afTertions  feem  to 
contradi<ft  each  other.  We  (hould  have  ever  pre- 
fent  to  our  minds,  that  the  northern  conquerors  ex- 
tended the  cuftom.s  of  feudal  tenures  from  Lom- 
bardy  as  far  as  India.  Would  a  Banian,  that  tra- 
velled into  Italy  at  the  time  of  Aflolphus  and  Albui- 
nus,  have  rcafon  to  affirm,  that  the  Italians  were 
poflc/fed  of  no  property  ?  We  cannot  too  often 
explode  the  fliocking  notion,  that  there  arc  coun- 
tries where  millions  inceffantly  toil  for  one. 

The  fame  miflruft  we  ought  to  have  of  thofe 
who  tell  us  of  temples  confecrecated  to  luft.  Let 
us  fuppofe  an  Indian  fliould  happen  to  lee  a  few 
fcandalous  pranks  of  our  monks  ;  ought  he  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  this  is  their  inftitution  and  rule  ? 

But  what  moft  deferves  our  attention  is,  toffee 
almofl:  all  thofe  nations  pofTefled  with  the  opinion, 
that  their  gods  ufed  often  to  dit{Q(iv\<\  upon  earth. 
Vifnou  metamorphofed  himfelf  nine  times  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  within  the  Ganges  ;  and  Sammonocodom, 
the  god  of  Siam,  a/Tumcd  fifty  times  an  human 
form.  This  idea  they  have  in  common  with  the 
ancient  j^Cgyptians,  with  the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
An  error  fo  rafh,  fo  ridiculous,  and  fo  univerfal,  has 
its  fource  notwithftanding  from  a  rational  fentiment 
imprinted  in  every  breaft.  Mankind  are  naturally 
fenfible  of  their  dependence  on  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
and  as  error  generally  mixes  with  truth,  they  have 

been 
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been  made  to  look  upon  the  gods  almofl  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  as  great  lords,  who  fomerimes 
eome  to  vifit  and  reform  their  dominions.  Among 
fuch  a  multitude  of  nations,  it  has  fared  with  reli- 
gion as  with  aftrology  ;  both  are  prior  to  hiftorical 
times  ;  and  both  a  mixture  of  truth  and  impofture. 
The  firft  obfervers  of  the  real  courfe  of  the  ftars 
attributed  falfe  influences  to  thofe  heavenly  bodies  : 
and  the  founders  of  foreign  religions,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  acknowledged  the  Deity,  contami- 
nated this  worfliip  with  fuperflition. 

Of  all  thofe  different  religions,  there  is  not  one 
whofe  principal  objeft  is  not  the  expiation  of  fin. 
Mankind  have  been^ever  fenfible  that  they  have  need 
of  mercy.  This  is  the  original  of  the  frightful 
macerations  to  v/hich  the  Bonzes,  the  Bramins,  and 
the  Faquirs  devote  their  days.  But  thofe  voluntary 
tortures,  defigned  to  draw  down  mercy  upon  a  fm- 
ful  world,  are  turned  into  a  lucrative  trade. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  their  particular  cuftoms  ; 
the  difcuflion  would  be  immenfe  :  but  there  is  one 
fo  extremely  repugnant  to  our  manners,  that  I  can- 
not avoid  making  mention  of  it,  namely,  that  of 
the  Bramins,  who  carry  the  Phallum  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  the  Priaptis  of  the  Romans,  about  in  pro- 
ceilion.  Our  notions  of  decency  incline  us  to 
think,  that  a  ceremony,  in  appearance  fo  infamous, 
was  the  offspring  of  luft :  but  it  is  hardly  credible, 
that  the  invention  of  religious  ceremonies  fliould 
have  been  owing  in  any  nation  to  a  depravity  of 
manners.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  this 
cuftom  was  introduced  in  the  times  of  fimplicity, 
and  that  the  intent  thereof  was  to  honour  the  Deity 
in  this  fymbol  of  life.  Such  a  ceremony  muft  have 
afterwards  infpired  young  people  with  licentious 
thoughts,  and  appeared  ridiculous  to  men  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  people  were  grown  more  refined, 
niore  corrupt,  and  more  knowing.     But  the  ancient 
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ufage  has  ftill  fubfifted,  notwithflanding  the  abufes ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  nation  but  has  retained  fome 
ceremony  or  other,  which  they  can  neither  approve 
nor  aboliOi. 

Amidfl:  fuch  a  multitude  of  extravagant  opinions, 
and  whimfical  fuperftitions,  who  could  imagine,  that 
all  thofe  Pagans  in  India  do  acknowledge,  as  well 
as  ourfelves,  a  being  infinitely  perfe6l  I  that  they 
call  him  the  being  of  beings,  the  fupreme,  the  invi- 
JiblCf  the  incomprehenjible  ;  the  being  "without  fi- 
gure ;  the  creator  J  and  preferver ;  the  juji  and 
merciful,  -who  delights  in  communicating  himfdf  to 
mankind y  in  order  to  lead  them  to  eternal  felicity  ? 
Thefc  notions  are  contained  in  the  Vedam,  the 
book  of  the  ancient  Brachmans  ;  and  fcattered  alfo 
in  the  writings  of  the  modern  Bramins. 

One  of  the  Danifh  miilionaries  on  the  coafi:  of 
Tranquebar,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  quotes 
abundance  of  pafTages,  and  forms  of  prayer,  that 
feem  to  have  been  di(ftated  by  right  reafon,  and 
perfe<fl:  holinefs.  The  following  is  taken  from  a 
book  intitled,  Varabadu.  0  fupreme  of  all  beings ^ 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  I  do  not  contain  thee 
within  my  breafl.  Before  vjhom  jloall  I  bewail  my 
mifery,  if  thou  abandonefi  me,  thou  to  ivhom  I  oive 
my  fupport,  my  prtfervation  ?  Without  thee  lean- 
not  live.  Call  me,  0  Lord,  that  I  may  go  towards 
thee. 

And  yet,  notwithflanding  fo  fage  and  fublime  a 
do6lrine,  the  meanefl:  and  moft  ablurd  fuperftitions 
prevail  IHll  in  that  country  :  a  contradiction  which 
too  often  appeareth  in  human  nature.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  the  fame  idea  of  a  fupreme  being  5 
yet  they  added  fuch  a  multitude  of  fubaltern  deities, 
and  the  people  paid  fuch  fuperflitious  worrtiip  to 
thofe  deities,  fhfling  truth  fo  greatly  with  fable, 
that  it  was  no  longer  pofTible  to  diftinguifti  what 
%vas  defer ving  of  relpeft,  and  what  of  contempt. 

We 
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We  (hall  not  lofe  time  in  inquiring  into  the  mul- 
titude of  fe£ls  diffufed  over  India.  The  fubdivifions 
of  error  are  but  too  numerous.  Befides,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  travellers  have  fometimes  miflaken 
different  rites  for  different  fe^ls  :  and  it  is  eafy  to 
fall  into  this  miftake.  Each  college  of  priefls  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome  had  particular  ceremonies 
and  facrifices.  They  did  not  pay  the  fame  worfhip 
to  Hercules  as  to  Apollo,  nor  to  Juno  as  to  Venus ; 
and  yet  all  thofe  different  worfhips  belonged  to  the 
fame  religion. 

Our  weftern  nations  have,  through  all  thefe  dif- 
coveries,  greatly  excelled  the  orientals  in  genius 
and  courage.  We  have  made  fettlements  in  their 
country,  and  oftentimes  againft  their  will.  We 
have  learned  their  languages  ;  and  taught  them  fome 
of  our  arts.  Still  nature  hath  given  them  one  ad- 
vantage  over  us,  equal  to  all  ours ;  it  is,  that  they 
^o  not  want  us,  but  we  them. 


CHAP.        XXII. 
Of  Mth'iopia  or  Ahyflnia. 

BEFORE  this  time  our  European  nations  had  no 
other  knowledge  of  ^Ethiopia  than  byname. 
It  was  under  the  celebrated  John  II.  King  of  Portu- 
gal, that  Don  Francifco  d'Alvarez  firft  found  his 
way  to  thofe  immenfe  regions,  fituated  between  the 
tropic  and  the  equator,  of  fuch  difficult  accefs  by 
fca.  Inhere  he  found  the  Chriflian  religion,  not  as 
eftablifhed  with  us,  but  as  pra^i fed  by  the  firft  Jews 
who  embraced  Chriftianity,  before  the  two  rites 
were  entirely  feparated.  This  mixture  of  the  two 
religions  has  continued  to  this  very  day  in  /Ethiopia. 
Circumcifion  and  baptifin  obtain  alike  ;  the  Chri- 
ftian   and   Jcwifh  Sabbath  are  equally   oblerved ; 

the 
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the  priefts  are  allowed  to  marry  ;  every  body  may 
be  divorced  ;  and  polygamy  is  in  ufe  with  them  as 
with  all  the  oriental  Jews. 

Don  Francifco  Alvarez  was  the  firft  who  learned 
the  fource  of  the  Nile,  and  the  caufes  of  the  regular 
inundations  of  that  river ;  two  articles  unknown  to 
all  antiquity,  and  even  to  the  ^Egyptians. 

The  narrative  written  by  this  Alvarez,  was  long 
among  the  lifts  of  obfcure  truths ;  and  from  that 
time  there  has  been  a  numerous  croud  of  authors 
conftantly  echoing  the  eftablifhed  errors  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  it  is  impoflible  e- 
ver  to  trace  the  Nile  to  its  fountain-head.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Prefter  John  to  the  Negus  or 
King  of  Ethiopia,  without  any  other  reafon,  but  be- 
caule  he  faid  he  was  defcended  from  the  race  of  So- 
lomon, by  the  Qiieen  of  Sheba  ;  and  that,  even 
fince  the  crufades,  it  had  been  affirmed,  that  a  Chri- 
ftian  king  would  be  difcovered  in  fome  part  of  the 
world,  whofe  name  was  Prejler  John*  Yet  the 
Negus  was  neither  a  Chriftian  nor  a  prieft. 

The  whole  fruit  of  the  voyages  into  Ethiopia 
confifted  in  an  embafly  from  the  King  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  The  country  was  poor,  though  abound- 
ing with  (liver  mines.  The  inhabitants,  lefs  indu- 
ftrious  than  the  Americans,  knew  neither  how  to 
work  thofe  mines,  nor  to  make  ufe  of  the  treafure 
which  the  earth  abundantly  furnifhcd  for  the  real 
wants  of  man. 

Agreeable  to  this,  we  meet  with  a  letter  from 
David  Negus  ofiEthiopia  to  the  Portuguefe  gover- 
nor of  India,  begging  for  workmen  of  every  kind. 
This  indeed  was  very  poor.  Three  fourths  of  A- 
frica,  America,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  la- 
boured under  the  fame  poverty.  In  the  raidft  of 
the  luxurious  opulence  of  our  towns,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine,  that  the  reft  of  the  world  are  like  our- 
felves ;  not  reflecting,  that  mankind  lived  a  long 
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time  like  other  animals,  with  hardly  food  and  rai- 
ment, in  the  midft  of  gold  and  diamond  mines. 
So  weak  was  this  boafled  kingdom  of  -Ethiopia, 
that  a  petty  Mahometan  prince,  pofTefTed  of  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  made  almoft  an  entire  conqueft 
of  4t,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
We  have  ftill  the  famous  letter  from  John  Bermudes 
to  Don  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal,  whereby  we 
may  be  convinced,  either  that  the  ^^thiopians  are 
not  the  invincible  nation  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
or  that  they  have  greatly  degenerated.  This  Latin 
patriarch,  with  a  few  Portuguefe  foldiers,  protect- 
ed the  young  Negus  of  Abyffinia  againft  the  Moor- 
i^  king,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions.  But  un- 
luckily, when  the  great  Negus  was  reflored,  the 
Cardinal  ftill  would  fain  protect  him.  He  was  his 
godfather;  as  fuch,  and  as  patriarch,  he  looked 
upon  himfelf  as  his  mafter.  He  therefore  ordered 
him  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Pope,  threatening  to 
excommunicate  him  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  Alphonfo 
of  Albuberque  did  not  behave  more  haughtily  to- 
wards the  petty  princes  of  the  peninfula  within  the 
Ganges.  But  at  length  the  godfon,  reftored  to 
his  golden  throne,  (hewed  very  little  refpeft  to  his 
godfather ;  for  he  drove  him  out  of  his  dominions, 
and  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  Pope. 

T+iis  Bermudes  pretends,  that,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  country  of  Damut,  betv/een  AbyfTinia  and 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  there 
is  a  fmall  territory,  in  which  the  fubterraneous  mat- 
ter is  two  thirds  gold.  This  is  what  the  Portuguefe 
went  in  fearch  of,  and  what  they  have  not  yet 
found.  This  is  the  principle  of  all  their  voyages  ; 
the  patriarchs  were  only  a  pretence.  It  is  likely, 
that  the  middle  part  of  Africa  contains  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  this  metal,  which  has  put  the  whole  world 
into  motion.  The  golden  fands  that  roll  down  its 
rivers,  plainly  prove,  that  there  mufl  be  a  mine  in 
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the  mountains.  But  hitherto  this  mine  has  efcaped 
the  refearches  of  the  avaritious  :  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  efFoits  made  in  America  and  Ada, 
we  are  rendered  lefs  capable  of  any  attempt  in  the 
middle  of  Africa. 


CHAP.         XXIII. 
Of  Columbus  J  and  America, 

TO  thofe  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
old  world,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
new,  if  the  conqueft  of  America  is  any  obligation, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  natives,  and  even  to 
the  conquerors  themfelves  fometimes. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  important 
event  that  ever  happened  on  our  globe,  one  moie- 
ty of  which  had  been  hitherto  ftrangers  to  the 
'other.  All  the  great  tranfa<51ions  of  hiftory  appear 
as  trifles,  when  compared  to  this  fpecies  of  new 
creation.  We  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Argo- 
nauts with  refpe<fl  and  admiration,  though  they  per- 
formed a  hundred  times  lefs  than  the  failors  under 
Gama  and  Albuquerque.  What  a  multitude  of  al- 
tars would  not  the  ancients  have  crc(fVed  to  a  Greek 
that  had  difcovered  America  ?  But  Chriftopher  and 
Bartholomew  Columbus  had  not  thefe  honours 
paid  them. 

Columbus,  ftruck  with  the  enterprifes  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe, took  it  into  his  head  that  fome  grander  pro- 
je«5i  might  ftill  be  formed ;  and  merely  by  looking 
on  a  map  of  our  part  of  the  world,  he  concluded 
there  muft  be  another,  which  might  be  found  by 
fteering  always  weftward.  His  courage  was  equal 
to  his  genius,  and  greater,  as  he  had  to  druggie 
with  the  prejudices  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  and 
with  the  repulfes  of  fo  many  princes.  Genoa,  his 
F  f  2  native 
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native  country,  treated  him  as  a  vifionary,  and  there- 
by lofl  the  only  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  herfclf 
that  could  ever  offer.  Henry  Vil.  of  England,  a 
prince  more  greedy  after  money  than  capable  of  en- 
gaging in  fo  noble  an  enterprife,  would  not  lifien  to 
Columbus's  brother.  Columbus  himfelf  met  with 
a  repulfe  in  Portugal  from  John  II.  whofe  views  were 
entirely  dire<fted  towards  Africa.  He  could  make 
no  application  to  France,  the  marine  having  been 
always  neglcifled  in  that  kingdom,  and  affairs  being 
in  as  great  confufion  as  ever  under  the  minority  of 
Charles  VIII.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  nei- 
ther ports  nor  money  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  nor  courage 
to  imbark  in  fo  grand  an  undertaking.  Venice 
might  have  attempted  it :  but  whether  the  averfion 
of  the  Genoefe  againft  the  Venetians  would  not  per- 
mit Columbus  to  apply  to  his  country's  rival;  or 
whether  the  Venetians  had  no  notion  of  any  other 
trade  than  that  of  Alexandria  and  the  Levant,  Co- 
lumbus's only  hopes  were  reduced  to  the  court  of 
Spain. 

Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella  Queen 
of  Caftile,  had  united  all  Spain  by  marriage,  except- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Granada,  ftill  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahometans,  but  wrefled  from  them  not  long 
after  by  Ferdinand.  The  match  between  Ifabella 
and  Ferdinand  paved  the  way  for  the  greatnefs  of 
Spain.  Columbus  began  it ;  yet  he  had  been  eight 
years  foliciting  before  Ifabella's  court  would  come 
into  fo  beneficial  a  fcheme,  propofed  by  a  citizen  of 
Genoa.  The  greatefl  projects  are  often  difconcert- 
ed  for  want  of  money.  The  court  of  Spain  was 
poor.  The  prior  Perez,  and  two  merchants  of  the 
name  of  Pinzono,  were  obliged  to  advance  17,000 
ducats,  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  fleet. 
Columbus  having  obtained  a  patent  from  the  courts 
at  length  fct  out  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Anda- 
lufia,  with  three  fmall  fhips  *. 

He 
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He  put  into  the  Canaries,  \vhence  he  was  but 
three  and  thirty  days  failing  to  the  firft  ifland  in 
America.  During  this  fhort  paiTage,  he  lufFered 
more  by  the  murmurings  of  his  crew,  than  by  the 
denials  he  had  received  from  the  princes  of  Europe. 
This  ifland,  about  a  thoufand  leagues  diflant  from 
the  Canaries,  was  named  San  Salvador,  Soon  af- 
ter he  difcovered  the  reft  of  the  Bahama  iflands, 
with  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  now  calJed  St  Domingo* 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  greatly  furprifed  to  fee 
him  return  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  bring- 
ing with  him  Americans  from  Hifpaniola,  fome  ra- 
rities of  the  country,  and  efpecially  prefents  in 
gold  *.  Their  Majefties  made  him  fit  down  unco- 
vered like  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  appointed  him 
high  admiral  and  viceroy  of  the  new  world.  E- 
very  body  looked  upon  him  as  an  angel  dropt  from 
heaven.  There  was  a  general  emulation  who  (hould 
engage  in  the  undertaking,  or  fail  under  his  com- 
mand. He  fets  out  with  a  new  fleet  of  feventeen 
fliips  f,  and  difcovers  more  iflands,  viz,  the  Ca- 
ribbees  and  Jamaica.  After  his  firft  voyage,  the 
public  doubt  was  changed  into  admiration  ;  after 
his  fecond,  their  admiration  turned  into  envy. 

He  was  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  to  thefe  titles 
he  might  add  that  of  benefactor  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella.  Yet  he  was  brought  back  to  Spain,  as  a 
criminal,  by  perfons  appointed  to  watch  over  his 
conduct.  The  people  hearing  that  Columbus  was 
coming,  ran  to  meet  him  as  the  tutelary  genius  of 
Spain.  How  great  their  fuprife  to  fee  him  in 
fetters  I 

This  treatment  was  fliewn  him  by  order  of  Fon- 
feca  Bifhop  of  Burgos,  who  had  the  fitting  out  of 
the  fquadron.  Such  ingratitude  was  equal  to  Co- 
lumbus's fervices.  Ifabella  was  afliamed  ;  and  re- 
paired the  affront  to  the  beft  of  her  power  ;  yet  he 
*  March  ij.  14^3-         t  »493' 
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was  detained  four  years  longer  ;  whether  through 
fear  left  he  fhould  feize  on  the  difcovered  countries 
for  himfelf,  or  they  only  wanted  time  to  inquire 
Into  his  conduct.  At  length  he  was  fent  once 
more  to  the  new  world  *.  It  was  in  this  third  voy- 
age that  he  faw  the  continent,  within  ten  degrees 
of  the  equator,  and  defcried  the  coaft  where  af- 
terwards was  built  Carthagena. 

At  the  time  when  Columbus  promifed  a  new  he- 
mifphere,  he  was  told  that  it  was  impoffible  this 
new  hemifphere  fhould  exift  5  and  after  he  difco- 
vered it,  they  pretended  it  had  been  known  a  long 
time  before.  I  wave  mentioning  one  Martin  Behem 
of  Nurenberg,  who,  they  fay,  went  from  Nuren- 
berg  to  the  ftreight  of  Magellan  in  1460,  with  a 
patent  from  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  ;  for  as  there 
was  no  reigning  duchefs  at  that  time,  ftie  could 
grant  no  fuch  patent.  Nor  ftiall  I  take  notice  of 
the  maps  pretended  to  have  been  drawn  by  this 
Martin  Behem,  nor  of  the  contradi6lions  which 
difcredit  this  fable.  But,  after  all,  this  Martin  Be- 
hem did  not  people  America.  The  honour  was  at- 
tributed to  the  Cathaginians  ;  in  proof  of  which 
they  quoted  a  book  of  Ariftotle's,  which  that  phi- 
iofopher  never  compofed.  Some  there  were,  who 
fancied  they  found  a  conformity  between  the  Ca- 
ribbee  language  and  the  Hebrew,  and  did  not 
fail  to  follow  fo  fine  a  chace.  Others  pretended 
to  know,  that  Noah's  children  having  fettled  in  Si* 
beria,  travelled  over  to  Canada  upon  the  ice,  and 
that  the  poflerity  of  thofe  who  were  born  in  Canada 
went  and  peopled  Peru.  According  to  others,  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe  fent  colonies  into  Ame- 
rica, who  carried  lions  with  them  for  their  amufe- 
inent,  though  there  are  no  lions  either  in  Japan  or 
China.  Thus  have  mankind  often  reafoned,  on 
the  fancies  and  inventions  of  men.    You  want  to 

know 
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know  who  is  it  that  peopled  America  ?  Might  not 
I  fay,  it  is  he  that  makes  the  trees  and  the  grafs  to 
grow  i 

The  anfwer  which  Columbus  gave  to  his  enemies, 
is  famed  in  ftory.  Nothing,  they  faid,  was  more 
eafy  than  his  difcoveries.  He  propofed  to  the  com- 
pany to  make  an  egg  ftand  of  an  end  ;  and  none 
of  them  having  been  able  to  compafs  it,  he  broke 
one  end,  and  it  ftood  directly.  This  is  extremely 
eafy,  faid  the  ftanders  by  :  and  why  did  not  you 
think  of  it  ?  replied  Columbus,  The  ftory  is  told 
alfo  of  Brunellefchi,  who  reformed  the  tafte  of  ar- 
chitedlure  at  Florence,  long  before  Columbus's  time. 
^Joft  witty  fayings  are  only  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  faid  before. 

Columbus's  a(hes  are  no  longer  fenfible  of  the 
glory  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  for  doubling  the 
works  of  the  creation.  But  mankind  lovetodojuftice 
to  the  dead  ;  whether  they  flatter  themfelves  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  being  a  means  to  obtain  it  for  the 
living,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  a  natural  love  of 
truth.  Americus  Vefpufius,  a  merchant  of  Flo- 
rence, had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  one 
half  of  the  globe,  where  he  was  not  mafler  of  one 
inch  of  land  ;  he  pretends  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
difcovcred  the  continent.  Even  were  it  true  that 
he  had  made  this  difcovery,  ftill  the  honour  would 
not  have  been  his  ;  but  muft  certainly  belong  to  the 
perfon  who  had  the  genius  and  courage  to  under- 
take ;he  firft  voyage.  The  honour,  as  Newton  fays 
in  his  difpute  with  Leibnitz,  is  due  only  to  the  in- 
ventor :  thofe  who  come  after  him,  are  no  more 
than  difcipies.  Columbus  had  made  three  voyages 
already  as  admiral  and  viceroy,  five  years  before 
Americus  Vefpufius  undertook  one  as  geographer, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ojeda  :  but  hap- 
pening to  write  to  his  friends  in  Tufcany,  that  he 
had  difcovcred  the  new  world,  they  beUeved  him 
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upon  his  bare  word ;  and  the  citizens  of  Florence 
ordained  that  every  year,  upon  the  feaft  of  All  Saints, 
there  fhould  be  a  grand  illumination  before  his 
houfe  during  three  days.  Surely  this  man  merited 
no  honours,  for  happening,  in  1498,  to  be  on 
board  a  fquadron  which  failed  along  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  when  Columbus  five  years  before  had  fhewn 
the  way  to  all  the  world. 

The  hfe  of  this  Americus  Vefpufius  has  been 
lately  publifhed  at  Florence,  in  which  the  writer 
does  not  feem  to  have  paid  any  great  regard  to  truth, 
or  to  have  reafoned  juftly.  He  complains  of  French 
authors,  who  have  done  juftice  to  Columbus.  He 
fhould  not  have  laid  the  blame  on  the  French,  but 
on  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  firft  that  did  hi'm 
this  juflice.  He  fays,  that  he  intends  to  confound 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  who  have  always 
attacked  the  glory  and  fortune  of  the  Italians  with 
impunity.  What  vanity  is  there  in  faying,  that  it 
was  a  Genoefe  who  firft  difcovered  America  ?  What 
injuiy  is  done  to  the  glory  of  Italy,  in  acknowled- 
ging  that  we  are  indebted  to  a  native  of  Genoa  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  ?  I  defignedly  take ' 
notice  of  this  want  of  juftice,  politenefs,  and  good 
fenfe,  of  which  there  are  but  too  many  inftances  ; 
and  rauft  obferve,  that  in  general  the  French  writers 
of  reputation  are  they  who  have  been  leaft  guilty 
of  this  intolerable  Atft6k»  One  reafon  of  their  be- 
ing read  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  their  doing  juftice 
to  all  nations  whatever. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifles  and  continent  of  A- 
merica,  were  a  new  fpecies  of  men,  who  had  no 
beards.  They  were  as  much  amazed  at  the  phy- 
fiognomy  of  the  Spaniards,  as  at  their  fhips  and  ar- 
tillery :  at  firft  they  looked  upon  thofe  new  guefts 
as  raonfters,  or  gods,  who  came  from  heaven  or 
from  the  ocean.  We  had  learned  at  that  time,  by 
the  voyages  of  the  Portugucfe,  what  a  fraall  fpot 
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Europe  is,  and  how  great  a  variety  is  fprcad  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  had  difcovered  that  there 
are  a  fpecies  of  olive- coloured  men  in  India.  Ne- 
groes of  feveral  forts  were  found  in  Africa  and  in 
Afia  far  enough  from  the  equator  ;  and  when  our 
adventurers  had  penetrated  into  America,  juft  under 
the  line,  they  perceived  that  the  people  there  are 
tolerably  white.  The  natives  of  Brafil  are  of  the 
colour  of  brafs.  The  Chinefe  feem  to  be  quite  a 
different  fpecies  by  the  conformation  of  their  eye 
and  nofe.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  into  what- 
ever country  thofe  men  are  tranfplanted,  they  never 
change,  except  they  mix  with  the  natives  of  the 
country.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  negroes, 
which  is  known  to  be  black,  and  the  caufe  of  their 
colour,  evidently  proves  that  in  every  breed  of  men, 
as  in  plants,  there  is  a  certain  principle  by  which 
they  are  diiFerenced. 

Nature  has  fubordinated  to  this  principle  thofc 
different  degrees  of  genius,  and  thofe  national  cha* 
rafters  which  fo  feldom  vary.  It  is  this  that  ren* 
ders  the  negroes  flaves  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 
They  are  purchafed  on  the  coafl  of  Africa  like 
beafts  of  burden,  and  whole  multitudes  tranfplant- 
ed to  our  American  colonies,  where  they  live  in 
fervitude  under  a  fmall  number  of  Europeans.  Ex- 
perience has  likewife  fhewn  what  a  fuperiority  thefe 
Europeans  have  over  the  Americans,  who  were  fo 
eafily  conquered,  and,  though  a  thoufand  to  one, 
have  never  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty. 

This  part  of  America  was  further  remarkable  for 
fundry  animals  and  vegetables,  which  the  other 
three  parts  of  the  world  have  not,  and  for  wanting 
what  we  have.  Horfes,  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
iron,  were  the  principal  things  which  IMexico  and 
Peru  did  not  produce.  Among  the  commodities 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  cochineal  was  one 
.of  the  mofl  valuable,  and  one  of  the  firfl  imported 
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from  thence  :  it  eclipfed  the  fcarlet  grain  which  was 
ufed,  time  immemorial,  in  dying  the  finefl:  red. 

To  the  importation  of  cochineal  they  fbon  added 
that  of  indigo,  cocoa,  vanilla,  ornamental  or  me- 
dicinal woods  ;  and  laft:  of  all  the  bark,  the  only 
fpecific  againft  intermitting  fevers,  by  nature  plant- 
ed among  the  mountains  of  Peru,  while  fhe  has 
fprcad  the  poifon  over  the  reft  of  the  world.  This 
new  continent  is  likewife  pofTefTed  of  pearls,  colour- 
ed ftones,  and  diamonds. 

Certain  it  is,  that  America  furniihcs  at  prefent, 
even  the  meaneft  inhabitants  of  our  part  of  the 
world,  with  conveniencies  and  pleafures.  The  gold 
and  filver  mines  were  of  no  ufe  at  firft  but  to  the 
kings  of  Spain,  and  the  merchants.  Every  body 
elfe  was  thereby  irapoverifhed  ;  for  the  multitude 
of  people  who  carry  on  no  traffic,  found  they  had 
but  very  little  fpecie,  compared  to  the  immenfe 
fums  that  filled  the  coffers  of  thofe  who  benefited 
by  the  firft  difcoveries.  But  by  degrees  that  vaft 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver  which  flowed  in  from  A- 
merica  to  Europe,  has  pafTed  into  a  greater  number 
of  hands,  and  by  circulation  has  been  more  equal- 
ly diftributed.  The  price  of  provifions  has  rifen 
all  over  Europe  very  near  in  the  fame  proportion. 

In  order  to  comprehend,  for  inftance,  in  what 
manner  the  treafures  of  America  ftiifted  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  to  other  nations,  it  will  be 
fufficient  here  to  confider  two  things  ;  the  ufe 
which  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  made  of  their 
money  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  other  nations 
came  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  Peruvian  mines. 

Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  ever  travelling 
or  waging  war,  could  not  avoid  fending  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  fpecie  into  Germany  and  Italy,  which  he 
received  from  Peru  and  Mexico.  When  his  fon 
Philip  went  over  ;o  London,  in  order  to  marry 
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Queen  Mary,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
King  of  England y  he  lodged  feven  and  twenty  large 
chefts  of  bullion  in  the  tower,  together  with  a  hun- 
dred horfe  load  of  gold  and  filver  fpecie.  The  trou- 
bles of  Flanders,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  league  in 
France,  coft  this  fame  Philip,  by  his  own  confef^ 
fion,  above  three  thoufand  millions  of  livres. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gold  and 
filver  circulate  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  from  thence  are  for  the  mod  part  conveyed  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  it  is  a  public,  and  yet  amazing  af- 
fair. A  fevere  law  was  ena(fted  under  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  confirmed  afterwards  by  Charles  V. 
and  by  all  the  fucceeding  kings  of  Spain,  whereby  all 
other  nations  are  precluded,  not  only  from  any  en- 
trance into  the  ports  of  Spanifli  America,  but  even 
from  any  fhare,  though  indirect,  in  this  commerce. 
One  would  have  imagined,  that  fuch  a  law  would 
have  enabled  Spain  to  conquer  Europe  ;  and  yet 
Spain  fubfifts  merely  by  a  perpetual  violation  of 
this  very  law.  Of  the  commodities  exported  to  A- 
merica,  fiie  is  hardly  able  to  furnifli  to  the  value  of 
four  millions  of  livres,  while  the  reft  of  Europe 
contributes  fometimes  above  fifty  millions.  This 
prodigious  trade  of  nations,  either  in  friendfliip  or 
at  war  with  Spain,  is  tranfadted  in  the  name  of  the 
Spaniards  themfelves,  ever  faithful  to  their  corrc- 
fpondents,  and  faithlefs  to  their  king,  whofe  interell 
it  is  to  be  deceived.  The  SpaniHi  merchants  give 
no  acknowledgment  under  their  hand  to  foreigners  ; 
the  only  fecurity  is  honefty  and  plain  dealing,  with- 
out which  no  trade  can  ever  be  condudled. 

The  manner  in  which  they  long  carried  on  the 
praflice  of  configning  this  American  gold  and  filver 
to  foreigners,  was  lUU  more  extraordinary.  The 
Spanifli  merchant  at  Cadiz,  who  is  properly  fa<n:or 
to  the  foreigner,  ufed  to  deliver  the  bullion  to  fel- 
lows known  by  the  name  of  meteors*    Thefe  men, 
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armed  with  fwords  and  piftols,  took  the  bars  or  in- 
gots, all  told  out,  to  the  ramparts,  and  flung  them 
over  to  other  meteors,  who  carried  them  to  the 
boats  that  were  waiting  for  them  on  the  key  ;  and 
from  the  boats  they  were  put  on  board  the  fhips 
that  lay  in  the  bay.  Thefe  meteors,  thefe  factors, 
thefe  cuftomhoufe-ofEcers  and  guards  that  never 
difturbed  them,  had  every  one  their  particular  pay, 
and  the  foreign  merchant  was  never  cheated.  The 
King  having  received  his  indulto  upon  this  treafure 
as  foon  as  the  galleons  arrived,  was  likewife  a  gain- 
er. The  law  alone,  to  fpeak  with  propriety,  was 
deceived ;  a  law  whofe  ufe  conlifls  in  the  violation 
of  it;  yet  not  repealed,  becaufe  ancient  prejudices 
are  moft  ftrongly  rivetted  in  the  human  mind. 

The  mofl:  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  violation 
of  this  law,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards, 
appeared  in  1684.  War  was  declared  betwixt 
France  and  Spain.  His  Catholic  Majefty  wanted  to 
feize  on  the  efFe(fls  of  the  French.  In  vain  did  he 
employ  edidts  and  monitories,  inquiries  and  excom- 
munications ;  not  one  Spanifh  commifTioner  would 
betray  his  French  correfpondent.  This  example 
of  fidelity,  fo  honourable  to  the  SpaniQi  nation,  was 
a  plain  proof  that  mankind  chearfully  fubmit  to  no 
laws  but  thofe  that  are  calculated  for  the  good  of 
fociety  ;  and  that  ordinances  founded  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  fovereign  will  always  meet  with  the 
difapprobation  of  his  fubje<5ts. 

As  the  difcovery  of  America  did  great  fervice  to 
the  Spaniards,  it  likewife  did  them  great  prejudice. 
One  was  depopulating  Spain  by  the  number  of  its 
colonies  ;  the  other  was  infe<5ling  the  univerfe  with 
a  difeafe  till  then  known  only  in  fome  parts  of  the 
new  world,  and  efpecially  in  the  ifle  of  Hifpaniola. 
Several  of  Chriftopher  Columbus's  companions 
catched  this  contagion,  and  brought  it  with  them 
to  Europe.     It  is  certain,  that  this  poifon,  which 
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infe^ls  the  fource  of  life,  was  peculiar  to  America, 
as  the  plague  and  the  fmall  pox  are  diftempers  ori- 
ginally from  South  Numidia.  We  mud  not  ima- 
gine, that  the  human  fledi,  which  fome  American 
favagcs  fed  upon,  was  the  fource  of  this  corruption. 
There  were  no  cannibals  in  the  ifle  of  Hifpaniola, 
where  this  difeafe  was  inveterate.  Njr  is  it  the 
confequence  of  debauch  ;  excefles  of  this  kind  were 
never  thus  puniflied  by  nature  in  the  ancient  world  : 
but  now,  after  a  momentary  enjoyment,  many 
years  lince  forgot,  even  the  chafteft  conjun(n:ion 
may  be  attended  with  the  cruelleil:  and  moll  (hame- 
ful  fcourge  that  ever  aifli^ted  human  nature. 

In  order  to  fee  in  what  manner  this  moiety  of 
the  globe  fell  a  prey  to  the  Chriftian  powers,  we 
murt  follow  the  Spaniards  in  their  dilcoveries  and 
conqucfls. 

The  great  Columbus,  after  making  fome  fettle- 
ments  in  the  iflands,  and  difcovering  the  continent, 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  enjoyed  a  glory  un- 
ftained  by  cruelty  or  plunder,  and  died  at  Vallado- 
lid  in  150^-.  But  the  fuccceding  governors  of  Cu- 
ba and  Hifpaniola,  believing  that  thofe  provinces 
abounded  with  gold,  refolved  to  purchafe  it  with 
the  blood  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Hiort,  whether 
they  imagined  the  averlion  of  thofe  iflanders  to  be 
implacable,  whether  they  were  afiaid  of  their  great 
numbers,  or  whether,  when  once  the  flaughtei  be- 
gan, they  could  fct  no  bounds  to  their  fury,  in  a 
few  years  they  depopulated  Hifpaniola,  which  con- 
tained three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Cuba,  that 
had  above  600,000.  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas, 
witnefs  of  thofe  barbarous  depopulations,  takes  no- 
tice, that  they  went  out  with  their  dogs  to  hunt 
after  men.  The  unhappy  favages,  almoft  naked 
and  unarmed,  were  purlucd  like  deer  into  the  thick 
of  the  foiefts,  devoured  by  dogs,  and  kiiled  with 
gundiot,  or  furprifcd  and  burnt  in  their  habitations. 
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This  fame  ocular  witnefs  depofeth  to  pofterity, 
that  thofe  poor  wretches  received  frequent  fummons, 
by  a  Dominican  or  a  Cordelier,  to  fubmit  to  the 
Chriftian  religion  and  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  after 
this  formality,  which  was  adding  one  injuflice  to 
another,  they  were  butchered  without  mercy.  I 
look  upon  de  la  Cafas's  narrative  as  exaggerated  in 
many  places ;  but  even  fuppofe  he  fays  ten  times 
too  much,  enough  will  remain  to  ftrike  us  with 
horror. 

It  is  a  further  fubje£t  of  aftonifhment,  that  .this 
total  extinftion  of  a  race  of  men  in  Hifpaniola 
Ihould  happen  under  the  eye  and  the  adminiftration 
of  monks,  of  the  order  of  St  Jerome  :  for  Cardinal 
Ximenes  being  mafter  of  Caftile  before  Charles  V. 
had  fent  four  of  thofe  fathers  as  prefidents  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  ifland.  Doubtlefs  they  could 
not  flem  the  torrent ;  and  the  natives,  with  juft 
rcafon,  growing  implacable  in  their  averfion,  un- 
fortunately rendered  their  ruin  neccffary. 

CHAP.         XXIV. 
Of  Fernando  Cortez, 

IT  was  from  the  ifle  of  Cuba  that  Fernando  Cor- 
tez *  fct  out  upon  his  new  expeditions  againft 
the  continent.  This  plain  lieutenant  of  the  gover- 
nor of  a  new-found  ifle,  with  lefs  than  600  men, 
eighteen  horfes,  and  a  few  field  pieces,  undertakes 
the  conquefl:  of  the  moft  potent  flare  in  America. 
His  firfl  good  fortune,  is  his  meeting  with  a  Spa- 
niard who  had  been  nine  years  prifoner  at  Jucatan, 
in  the  road  to  Mexico,  and  who  undeiflands  the 
Mexican  language.  An  American  woman,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  name  of  Donna  Marina j  becomes  both 
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his  miftrefs  and  his  privy  council,  and  foon  learns 
Spanifh  enough  to  a6l  alfo  the  office  of  a  faithful 
interpreter.  To  complete  his  good  fortune,  he  dif- 
covers  a  volcano  of  fulphur  and  faltpetre,  whence 
he  can  fupply  his  men  with  powder.  He  advances 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  fometimes  courting  the 
friendfhip  of  the  natives,  and  fometimes  commit- 
ting hoftiiities.  In  his  way  he  meets  with  civilized 
towns,  where  the  arts  are  refpe<Sled.  The  puifFant 
republic  of  Tlafcala,  which  flouriflied  under  an 
ariftocratical  government,  oppofeth  his  pa/Tage  : 
but  at  the  fight  of  the  horfes,  and  the  very  found 
of  the  cannon,  thofe  ill-armed  multitudes  were  put 
to  flight ;  upon  which  he  concludes  a  peace  as  ad- 
vantageous as  he  can  wifh.  His  new  allies  of  Tla- 
fcala accompany  him  with  6000  men  in  his  march 
to  Mexico.  He  enters  this  empire  unrefided,  in 
fpite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Yet  this 
fovereign  had  the  command  over  thirty  vaiTals,  each 
of  whom  could  appear  at  the  head  of  100,000  com- 
batants, armed  with  arrows  and  thofe  /harp  flints 
with  which  they  fupplied  the  place  of  iron. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  fituatcd  in  the  middle  of  a 
fpacious  lake,  was  the  nobleft  monument  of  Ameri- 
can induftry.  There  were  caufeys  of  a  great  length 
carried  through  the  lake,  which  was  all  covered 
with  canoes,  or  little  boats  made  of  the  trunks  of 
trees.  The  city  was  admired  for  its  large  and  con- 
venient houfes  built  of  ftone,  for  its  fquares  and 
market-places,  for  its  fliops,  which  glittered  with 
gold  and  filver  work  of  the  fineft  fculpture,  with 
porcelain  utenfils  beautifully  varniflied,  with  cot- 
ton fluffs,  with  feathered  tifFues,  whofe  patterns 
were  diftinguiflied  by  the  livelieft  colours.  Near 
the  great  market-place  flood  a  palace  or  court,  in 
which  jufllce  was  fummarily  adminiflered  to  the 
merchants,  as  in  the  jurifdiOion  of  the  confuls  of 
Paris,  which  was  not  eftabliflied  till  after  the  down- 
Q  Z%  faU 
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fall  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  under  K.  Charles  IX. 
The  numerous  palaces  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma 
added  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city.  Of  thefe 
one  flood  on  columns  of  jafper,  and  was  defigned 
for  containing  only  fuch  curiolities  as  adminiftered 
to  pleafure.  Another  was  full  of  ofrenfive  and  de- 
fcnfive  arms,  mounted  with  gold  and  precious 
ilones.  Another  was  furrounded  with  fpacious  gar- 
dens, where  they  cultivated  none  but  medicinal 
plants,  which  were  diftributed  gratis  by  proper  offi- 
cers to  the  ifiiirm.  The  King  received  an  account 
of  their  fuccefs,  and  the  phyiicians  kept  a  regifter 
of  them  after  their  way,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  writing.  The  former  fpecies  of 
magnificence  /hews  only  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts, 
the  latter  denotes  the  progrefs  of  morality. 

Were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  unite  the 
befl:  with  the  very  worft  of  qualities,  we  fhould 
never  comprehend  in  what  manner  this  morality 
agreed  with  thofe  facrifices  where  human  blood  was 
Ipilt  with  fuch  profufion  before  the  idol  Vifiliputfli, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  god  of  armies.  Mon- 
tezuma^s  ambaffadors  told  Cortez,  as  it  is  pretend- 
ed, that  their  mafter  had  facrificed,  during  his  wars, 
near  20,000  of  his  enemies  every  year,  in  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  moft  exaggerated 
account,  obvioufly  defigned  as  an  excufe  for  the 
cruelty  and  injuftice  of  the  conqueror  of  IMonte- 
zuma.  But  they  fay  further,  that  when  the  Spa- 
niards entered  this  temple,  they  found  among  its 
ornaments  human  fculls  fufpended  as  trophies. 
Thus  it  is,  that  antiquity  reprefents  the  temple  of 
Diana  in  Taurica  Cherfonefus.  There  are  few  na- 
tions whole  religion  has  not  been  inhuman  and 
bloody.  The  Gauls,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Sy- 
rians,  were  ufed  to  human  facrifices.  Nay,  they 
feem  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Jewifh  laws ;  for  we 
find  in  Leviticus,  No  devoted  thing  that  a  man /hall 
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devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath,  both  of 
man  and  heafl,  Jhall  be  fold  or  redeemed  \  but  f)all 
furely  be  put  to  death  *.  The  Jewifh  books  relate, 
that  when  they  invaded  the  little  country  of  the 
Cananeans,  in  feveral  villages  they  put  men,  wo- 
men, children,  and  brute  beads  to  the  fword,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  devoted.  On  this  law  were 
founded  the  oaths  of  Jephtha,  who  facrificed  his 
daughter  ;  and  of  Saul,  who,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interpofition  of  the  army,  would  have  facrificed 
his  fon.  It  is  likewife  this  law  that  authorifed  Sa- 
muel to  facrifice  Saul's  prifoner,  King  Agag,  and 
to  cut  him  in  pieces :  an  execution  as  horrid  and 
Shocking  as  any  of  the  moft  abominable  barbarities 
of  the  favages,  and  which  would  have  been  an  enor- 
mous crime,  if  God  himfelf,  the  arbiter  of  life  and 
death,  whom  no  mortal  can  call  to  an  account,  had 
not  fo  ordained,  in  the  impenetrable  depths  of  his 
juftice.  Belides,  it  appears,  that,  among  the  A- 
mericans,  none  but  enemies  were  facrificed.  They 
were  not  cannibals,  like  fome  few  of  the  American 
tribes. 

In  every  other  refpe^,  their  police  was  prudent 
and  humane.  The  education  of  youth  was  their 
principal  care.  Public  fchools  were  eftablifhed  for 
both  fexes.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  ftill  admi- 
red, for  having  known  that  the  year  confifts  of 
about  365  days.  Thus  far  had  the  Mexicans  car* 
ried  their  aftronomy. 

They  were  acquainted  with  the  military  artj, 
and  by  this  they  gained  fo  great  a  fuperiority  over 
their  neighbours.  The  great  order  in  the  revenue, 
maintained  the  grandeur  of  the  empire,  which  was. 
look-ed  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  all  its  neigh- 
bours. 

But   thole  warlike   animals  on  which  the  chief 
Spaniards  were   mounted,    that   artificial    thunder 
*  J-evit.jujvii.  28.  25>. 
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which  was  formed  in  their  hands,  thofe  wooden 
caftles  which  had  wafted  them  over  the  ocean,  the 
iron  armour  with  which  they  were  covered,  the  many 
vidlories  obtained  in  their  march,  and  fo  many  o- 
ther  fubjefts  of  aftoniihment,  befides  the  natural 
imbecillity  of  the  vulgar,  which  inclines  therti  to 
admire ;  all  this  together  produced  fuch  an  efFefV, 
that  when  Cortez  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
he  was  received  by  Montezuma  as  his  lord,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  as  their  god.  They  fell  upon 
their  knees  in  the  ftreets  whenever  a  Spanifli  do- 
meftic  went  by. 

Thofe  who  configned  thefe  flrange  revolutions  to 
pofterity,  have  endeavoured  to  fet  them  off  with 
miracles,  which,  in  reality,  tend  only  to  debafe 
them.  The  real  miracle  was  the  condu(ft  of  Cor- 
tez. By  degrees,  Montezuma's  court  growing  fa- 
nmiliar  with  their  guefts,  prefumed  to  treat  them  as 
men.  Part  of  the  Spaniards  were  at  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  road  to  Mexico.  One  of  the  Emperor's  gene- 
rals, wh©  had  fecret  inftrudlions,  attacked  them ; 
and  though  his  troops  were  defeated,  yet  three  or 
four  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  the  head  of  one  of 
them  was  brought  to  Montezuma.  Upon  this  Cor- 
tez took  one  of  the  boldeftfteps  recorded  inhiftory. 
He  goes  to  the  palace,  attended  with  fifty  Spa- 
niards, and  with  Donna  Marina,  who  flill  a£ls  as 
his  interpreter  ;  then,  partly  by  perfuafion,  and  part- 
ly by  menaces,  he  carries  off  the  Emperor  prifoner 
to  the  Spanifli  quarter,  obliges  him  to  deliver  up 
the  pcrfons  who  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  puts  the  Emperor  himfelf  in  irons,  with 
as  much  eafe  as  a  general  would  puniHi  a  common 
foldier  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  he  engages  him  publicly  to 
acknowledge  himfelf  the  vafFai  of  Charles  V. 

Montezuma,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  em- 
pire, in  cunfcquence  of  their  homage,  agree  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  6oO;Ooo  marks  oi  pure  gold,  befides 
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an  amazing  quantity  of  precious  ftones,  with  cu« 
riolities  wrought  by  the  hands  of  induftrious  artifts 
for  many  ages.  Cortez  fet  afide  a  fifth  part  of  this 
treafure  for  his  maftcr,  a  fifth  part  he  took  to  him- 
felf,  and  the  remainder  he  diftributed  to  his  fol- 
diers. 

One  of  the  mod  amazing  circumfiances  in  this 
expedition,  is,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  adventurers 
did  not  aifeft  their  conquefts.  Never  was  there  a 
true  hiftory  fo  improbable.  While  Cortez  was  juft 
on  the  point  of  conquering  the  empire  of  Mexico, 
with  500  men,  Velafquez  governor  of  Cuba,  more 
difpleafed  at  the  glory  than  at  the  difobedience  of 
his  lieutenant  Cortez,  fends  almoft  his  whole  army, 
confifting  of  8  go  foot  and  fourfcore  horfe  well 
mounted,  and  two  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take 
Cortez  prifoner,  and  to  purfue  his  conquefts.  Cor- 
tez having,  on  one  fide,  1000  Spaniards  to  fight 
againft,  and  on  the  other,  the  continent  to  keep  in 
fubmiflion,  left  fourfcore  men  to  fecure  the  whole 
empire  of  Mexico,  and  marched  with  the  remain- 
der againft  his  countrymen.  Part  of  them  he  de- 
feated, and  the  other  part  he  brought  over  to  his 
fide.  At  length,  this  army  which  was  come  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  fubmits  to  his  commands,  and  marches 
with  him  to  Mexico. 

The  Emperor  was  fiill  confined  in  his  capital, 
guarded  by  fourfcore  foldiers.  Their  commanding 
officer,  whofe  name  was  Jharedo,  upon  a  report, 
true  or  falfe,  that  the  Mexicans  were  plotting  to 
fet  their  raafter  at  liberty,  had  feized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  folemn  fcaft,  when  2000  of  the  prin- 
cipal lords  were  intoxicated  with  their  ftrong  li- 
quors ;  he  falls  upon  them  with  fifty  of  his  men, 
mafiacres  them  and  their  retinue  without  the  leaft 
refiftance,  and  ftrips  them  of  all  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  of  precious  ftones  with  which  they  had  be- 
decked thcmfelves  on  this  occafioa.     This  cnormi- 
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ty,  which  the  Mexicans  juftly  attributed  to  the 
third  of  gold,  raifed  the  paflions  of  thofe  meek 
people  ;  and  when  Cortez  arrived,  he  found  200,000 
Americans  in  arms  againft  fourfcore  Spaniards,  wha 
were  employed  in  defending  themfelves,  and  in 
guarding  the  Emperor.  They  attacked  Cortez  to 
refcue  their  king  ;  throwing  themfelves  in  crouds 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Spanifh  cannon.  This 
action  Antonio  de  Solis  calls  a  revolt,  and  this  va- 
lour brutality  ;  as  if  the  injuflice  of  the  conque- 
rors had  been  inherited  by  the  hiftorians. 

In  an  encounter  of  this  fort  died  Montezuma,  of 
a  wound  which  he  unluckily  received  from  one  of 
his  fubje(Sts.  Cortez,  after  having  been  the  inftru- 
ment  of  that  prince's  death,  had  the  impudence  to 
propofe  to  him,  that  he  ftiould  die  in  the  Chriftiair 
religion  ;  and  his  concubine  Donna  Marina  was  to 
be  his  catechift.  But  the  King  died,  in  vain  im- 
ploiing  the  divine  vengeance  againft  the  ufurpers. 
He  left  feme  children  behind,  that  were  ftill  weaker 
than  himfelf,  whom  the  kings  of  Spain  have  not 
been  afraid  to  leave  poflefied  of  lands,  even  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico  ;  and  to  this  day,  the  defcend- 
ents  in  a  direct  line  from  this  potent  emperor  live 
i-n  the  very  capital.  They  are  called  the  Counts  of 
Monti  zuma;  but  they  are  no  more  than  private 
gentlemen,  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  live  con- 
founded in  the  croud.  Animated  with  the  delire 
of  revenge,  the  Mexicans  created  a  new  emperor. 
This  was  the  famous  Gatimozin,  who  met  with  a 
ftill  harder  fate  than  that  of  Montezuma,  after  ha- 
ving armed  all  Mexico  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Animated  by  defpair,  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge, 
and  by  the  moft  implacable  averfion,  the  unhappy 
Mexicans  ruftied  upon  thofe  very  men,  whom  they 
durft  not  look  at  before  but  upon  their  knees.  The- 
Spaniards  were  tired  with  flaughter,  while  frefh 
crouds  of  Americans  came  on  as  faft  as  their  com- 
rades 
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rades  fell,  without  being  in  the  leafl:  difmayed. 
Cortez  was  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  where  he 
would  have  been  ftarved  ;  but  the  Indians  had  broke 
down  all  the  caufeys.  The  Spaniards  made  a 
bridge  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enentiics  ;  and 
in  their  retreat  they  loft  all  the  treafure  which  they 
had  plundered  for  Charles  V.  or  for  themfelves. 
Upon  their  march,  every  day  they  fought  a  new 
battle,  in  which  they  generally  loft  a  Spaniard  or 
two,  whofe  blood  was  expiated  by  the  facrifice  of 
feveral  thoufands  of  thofe  wretches,  who  fought  aU 
moft  naked. 

Cortez  had  no  fleet;  but  he  made  his  foldiers, 
and  the  Indians  that  were  along  with  him,  build 
nine  large  brigantines,  in  order  to  return  to  Mexi- 
co over  that  very  lake,  which  feemed  to  render  it 
inacceffible. 

The  Mexicans  were  not  afraid  to  come  to  a  na- 
val engagement.  The  lake  was  covered  with  4  or 
5000  canoes,  each  containing  two  men,  who  fell 
upon  Cortez's  nine  veflels,  which  had  only  about 
300  men.  The  Spaniards  having  cannon  on  board, 
foon  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet.  Cortez  and  his 
men  engaged  the  Mexicans  on  the  caufeys.  The 
killing  of  twenty  Spaniards  in  this  battle,  and  the 
taking  of  feven  or  eight  prifoners,  was  an  event  of 
greater  importance  to  this  part  of  the  world,  than 
the  multitudes  flain  in  our  European  engagements. 
The  prifoners  were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Me« 
xico.  But  at  length,  after  feveral  other  encoun- 
ters, Gatimozin,  and  the  Emprefs  his  wife,  were 
taken  prifoners.  This  is  the  Gatimozin  fo  renown- 
ed for  the  fpeech  he  made,  at  the  lime  he  lay 
ftretched  on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  King  of  Spain's  exchequer,  to  oblige 
him  to  difcover  what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown 
bis  riches  into  :  his  high  prieft,  who  was  condemn- 
ed to  the  fame  panifhment,  making  hideous  cries ; 

Gatimozin 
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Gatiraozin  faid,  And  do  you  take  me  to  be  upon  a 
bed  of  rofis  ? 

Cortez  becoming  abfolute  mafter  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  *,  the  whole  of  the  empire,  fuch  as  Caftile 
d'or,  Darien,  and  all  the  provinces,  fell  under  the 
Spanifli  yoke. 

What  reward  had  Cortez  for  thefe  extraordinary 
fervices  ?  The  fame  as  Columbus  :  he  was  perfe- 
cuted  ;  and  that  very  bifl:iop  Fonfeca,  the  caufe  of 
the  difcoverer  of  America's  being  fent  back  in  irons, 
wanted  to  treat  the  conqueror  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  fhort,  notwithftanding  the  titles  conferred  upon 
Cortez  in  Spain  at  his  return,  he  was  fo  very  little 
regarded,  that  he  could  fcarce  obtain  an  audience 
of  Charles  V.  One  day  he  forced  his  way  through 
the  croud  that  furrounded  the  Emperor's  coach, 
and  got  upon  the  flep.  Charles  afked  who  that  man 
was  ?  "  It  is  one,"  anfwered  Cortez,  "  that  has 
"  given  you  more  provinces,  than  you  have  towns 
"  from  your  anceftors." 


CHAP.       XXV. 
Of  the  conqueji  of  Peru, 

COrtez  having  conquered  for  Charles  V.  above 
200  leagues  of  territory  in  length,  and  above 
1 50  in  breadth,  ftill  thought  he  had  done  but  little. 
The  ifthmus  confining  the  continent  of  America 
between  two  fcas,  is  not  above  five  and  twenty 
leagues  over  :  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  near 
Nombre  di  Dios,  on  one  fide  you  fee  the  north  fea, 
on  the  other  the  fouth.  So  early  as  the  year  15 13, 
the  Spaniards  ventured  upon  this  fouth  fea  in  fearch 
of  new  conquefts. 
Towards  the  year  1527,  two  mean  adventurers, 
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Diego  Dalmagro,  and  Francis  Pizairo,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  their  parents,  and  fo  bafcly  brought 
up,  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  were 
the  men  who  conquered  for  Charles  V.  a  much  lar- 
ger and  richer  extent  of  country  than  Mexico.  Af- 
ter failing  along  the  coaft  for  above  300  leagues, 
they  got  intelligence,  that  towards  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  under  the  other  tropic,  there  is  an  immenfe 
country,  where  gold,  and  filver,  and  precious  ftones, 
are  as  cheap  as  dirt ;  and  that  the  country  is  go- 
verned by  as  defpotic  a  king  as  Montezuma  ;  for,  all 
the  world  over,  defpotifm  is  the  confequence  of 
riches. 

From  the  country  of  Cufco,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  to  the  height  of 
the  Pearl  iflands,  which  is  in  the  fixth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  one  fingle  king  extended  his  abfo- 
lute  fway  to  the  extent  of  near  thirty  degrees.  This 
prince,  named  Atabalipay  was  of  a  race  of  con- 
querors called  Incas  ;  his  father,  after  fubduing  the 
whole  country  of  Quito,  now  the  capital  of  Peru, 
had  employed  his  troops,  and  the  conquered  peo- 
ple, in  making  a  great  road  of  500  leagues  from 
Cufco  to  Quito,  through  frightful  precipices  and 
lofty  mountains.  This  monument  of  human  indu- 
ftry  and  obedience  has  not  been  kept  up  by  the 
Spaniards.  Relays  of  men  were  polled  at  every 
half  league,  to  carry  the  monarch's  orders  through 
his  whole  empire.  Such  was  their  police.  And  to 
judge  of  their  magnificence,  it  is  fufHcient  to  men- 
tion, that  the  King  was  carried  in  his  progrefs 
through  the  country,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing 25,000  ducats;  and  that  the  litter  of  gold  plate, 
on  which  flood  the  throne,  was  fupported  by  the 
principal  pcrfons  of  the  (late. 

Francis  Pizarro  invaded  this  empire  with  250 
foot,  fixty  horfc,  and  twelve  fmall  pieces  of  cannon 
drawn  by  flaves  from  the  conquered  countries.    He 

falls 
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lails  along  the  fouth  fea  to  the  height  of  Quito  be- 
yond the  equator.  Atabalipa  was  pofted  towards 
Quito  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  armed  with 
arrows,  and  pikes  of  gold  and  filver.  Pizarro  be-^ 
gan  like  Cortez  with  a  meffage,  offering  to  the  Inca 
the  friendship  of  Charles  V.  The  Inca  made  an- 
fwer,  that  he  would  agree  to  no  fi  iendfhip  with  the 
plunderers  of  his  empire,  till  they  reflored  what 
they  had  robbed  upon  the  road;  and  immediately 
he  marches  againft  the  Spaniards.  As  foon  as  the 
Inca's  army,  and  the  fmall  body  of  Caftilians  came 
"within  fight,  the  latter  wanted  to  have  fome  appear- 
ance of  religion  on  their  fide.  A  monk  named  VaU 
verdUf  who  had  been  made  bifiiop  of  that  country, 
though  it  did  not  belong  to  them,  advances  towards 
the  Inca  with  an  interpreter,  and  a  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  tells  him,  that  he  muft  believe  the  con- 
tents of  that  book.  He  then  preaches  a  long  fer- 
mon  to  him  concerning  the  feveral  myfteries  of 
Chriftianity.  Hiflorians  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to 
the  reception  this  fermon  met  with  ;  but  they  are 
unanimous,  that  it  concluded  with  a  battle. 

The  cannon,  the  horfes,  and  the  fire-arms,  had 
the  fame  effefl  on  the  Peruvians  as  on  the  Mexi- 
cans :  the  Spaniards  had  only  the  trouble  of  killing; 
while  Atabalipa  was  pulled  down  from  his  throne, 
and  loaded  with  irons. 

In  order  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  Emperor  pro- 
mifcd  a  very  confiderable  ranfom  :  according  to 
Herrera  and  Zarata,  he  engaged  to  give  as  much 
gold  as  one  of  the  halls  of  his  palace  could  hold, 
and  as  high  as  his  hand,  which  he  raifcd  in  the  air 
above  his  head.  Immediately  couriers  fct  out  on 
every  fide  to  amafs  this  immcnfe  ranfom,  and  heaps 
of  gold  and  filver  were  daily  brought  to  the  Spanifh 
quarters :  but  whether  the  Peruvians  were  tired 
with  dripping  the  empire  for  a  captive,  or  whether 
Aiabalij-a  did  not  prcfs  ihcm,  his  promifes  were 

not 
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not  fulfilled.  Upon  this  the  conquerors  grew  out- 
rageous :  and  the  difappointment  of  their  avarice 
exafperated  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  con- 
demned the  Emperor  to  be  burnt  alive  :  the  only- 
grace  they  promifed  him  was,  that  in  cafe  he  would 
turn  Chrifiian,  he  fhould  be  ftrangled  before  they 
configned  him  to  the  flames.  This  fame  Bifliop 
Valverda  preached  Chriftianity  to  him  by  means  of 
an  interpreter,  and  baptized  him  :  immediately  af- 
terwards the  poor  Emperor  was  ftrangled,  and 
thrown  into  the  fire ;  though  fome  ocular  witnef- 
fcs,  as  Zarata,  affirm,  that  Francis  Pizarro  was  al- 
ready fet  out  to  carry  part  of  the  treafures  of  Ata- 
balipa  to  Charles  V.  arid  that  d'Almagro  alone  had 
committed  this  barbarity.  That  fame  Bifhop  of 
Chiapa,  whom  1  have  already  quoted,  adds  further, 
that  this  fame  puniihment  was  infli(51:ed  on  feveral 
generals,  who,  from  a  generofity  as  great  as  the 
cruelty  of  the  victors,  chofe  rather  to  fufFer  death 
than  to  difclofe  their  mafter's  treafures. 

Yet,  out  of  the  ranfom  already  paid  by  Atabali- 
pa,  every  Spanifti  horfeman  had  240  marks  in  pure 
gold ;  every  foot-foldier  had  1 60  :  they  divided  a- 
bout  ten  times  as  much  filver  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  horfeman  had  one  third  more  than 
the  foot-foldier.  The  officers  acquired  immenfe 
riches ;  to  Charles  V.  they  fent  30,000  *  marks  of 
filver,  3000  of  unwrought  gold,  and  20,000  marks 
of  filver  full  weight,  with  2000  of  gold  in  the  ma- 
nufadlures  of  the  country.  America  would  have 
enabled  him  to  inflave  great  part  of  Europe,  and  c- 
fpecially  the  Pope,  who  adjudged  this  new  world 
to  him,  had  he  often  received  fuch  tributes. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell,  whether  we  ought  mofi  to 
admire  the  courage  of  thofe  vidlorious  difcoverers, 
or  deteft  their  ferocity  :  both  flowed  from  the  fame 
fource,    their    avarice,   which  produced  fo  much 

Vol.  II.  H  h  good 
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good  and  fo  much  mifchief.  Diego  d*Almagro 
marches  to  Cufco  through  countries  fwarming  with 
enemies  whom  he  is  obliged  to  beat  ofF;  and  pene- 
trates as  far  as  Chili,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. Where-ever  they  go,  they  take  pofreflion 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.  But  dif- 
cord  fince  pojfTefTed  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who 
fell  into  the  fame  quarrels  as  thofe  of  Velafquez  and 
Fernando  Cortez  in  North  America. 

A  civil  war  breaks  out  between  Diego  d'Alma- 
gro  and  Francis  Pizarro  in  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the 
Incas.  The  reinforcements  they  received  from  Eu- 
rope, are  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  chufe  their 
lefpeftive  chief.  A  bloody  battle  is  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Cufco.  The  natives  dare  not  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  divifions  of  the  common  enemy  :  on 
the  contrary,  there  were  Peruvians  in  each  army, 
who  fought  for  their  tyrants  ;  and  multitudes  of 
them  ftupidly  waited  to  fee  which  party  of  their  de- 
ftroyers  they  muft  fubmit  to,  while  each  of  thofe 
parties  did  not  confift  of  above  300  men  ;  fo  great  is 
the  fuperiority  which  nature  hath  given  the  Euro- 
peans over  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  ,.  At 
length  d'Almagro  was  taken  prifoner,  and  beheaded 
by  order  of  his  rival  Pizarro  ;  who  was  a/Iaffinated 
himfelf  not  long  after  by  d'Almagro's  friends. 

The  Spanifh  government  was  now  alTuming  a 
fettled  form  all  over  the  new  world.  The  great 
provinces  had  their  governors.  Their  courts  of  au- 
dience, which  are  flmilar  to  the  parliaments  of 
France,  were  eflabliftied  :  archbifliops,  bifhops, 
courts  of  inquifition,  and  the  whole  ecclefiaftic 
hierarchy,  exercifed  their  fun(5lions  the  fame  as  at 
Madrid.  Then  thofe  officers  who  had  conquered 
Peru  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  wanted  to  take  it 
to  themfelves.  A  fon  of  Almagro  kx.  up  for  king 
of  Peru  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Spaniards  chufing  to 
obey  their  mafter  in  Europe,  before  their  comrade, 
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feized  his  perfon,  and  put  him  to  an  ignominious 
death.  A  brother  of  Francis  Pizarro  had  the  fame 
ambition,,  and  met  with  the  fame  fate.  The  only 
revolts  againil  Charles  V,  were  thofe  undertaken  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  not  one  by  the  conquered  peo- 
ple. 

While  the  civil  war  raged  betwixt  the  contending 
parties,  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  found  out,  with 
which   the  Peruvians  themfelves  had   been   unac- 
quainted.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  fay,  that  the 
hill  of  Potofi  was  all  entire  filver  ;  part  of  which 
remains  to  this  day.     The   Peruvians  worked  at 
thofe  mines  for  the  Spaniards,  as  the  real  proprie- 
tors.    Thofe  (laves  were  foon  affifted  by  negroes, 
who  were  purchafed  in  Africa,  and  tranfported  to 
Peru  like  brute  breads  defigned  for  human  fervicc. 
And  indeed  neither  thofe  negroes,  nor  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  new  world,  were  treated  as  human 
creatures.     Las  Cafas,  the  Dominican,  and  Bifhop 
of  Chiapa,  whom  we  have  quoted  more  than  cnce, 
feized  with  indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  moved  to  compaffion  at  the  extreme 
mifcry  of  fuch  multitudes  of  people,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  complain  thereof  to  Charles  V.  as  well  as  to 
his  fon  Philip  II. ;  and  his  memoirs  are  flill  prefer- 
ved.     Ke  reprefents  the  generality  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  a  mild  fort  of  people,  and  of  weak  confti- 
tutions ;  a  circumftance  which   naturally  fits  them 
for  fubjedtion.     He  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  viewed 
this  weaknefs  of  conftitution  in  no  other  light,  than 
as  an  opportunity  to  deftroy  them ;  that  in  Cuba, 
in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  they 
malfacred  above   1,200,000  men,  jull  as  huntfmen 
clear  a  foreft  of  deer.     1  have  beenprefenty  fays  he, 
in  the  ijle  of  St  Domingo,  and  in  Jamaica,  luhen. 
they  have  covered  the  country  with  gibbets ,  and 
hanged  thofe  unhappy  luretches  thirteen  in  a  row, 
in  honour f  astheyfaid,  of  the  thirteen  apoflles,    I 
H  h  z  have 
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have  ft  en  the?n  give  the  infants  to  be  devoured  by 
their  dogs, 

A  Cacique,  or  petty  prince  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba, 
whofe  name  was  Hatacu,  having  been  condemned 
by  the  Spaniards  to  be  burnt,  for  not  delivering  up 
all  his  gold,  was  configncd,  whi!e  they  were  light- 
ing the  fire,  into  the  hands  of  a  Francifcan,  who 
exhorted  him  to  die  aChriftian,  promifing  he  Ihould 
go  to  heaven.  What !  will  the  Spaniards  go  to 
heaven  too  ?  faid  the  Cacique.  Yes,  to  be  furc,  an- 
fvveied  the  friar.  Ah,  if  it  be  fo,  let  me  not  go 
there,  replied  the  prince.  A  Cacique  of  New  Gra- 
nada, which  is  between  Peru  and  Mexico,  was  pu- 
blicly burnt,  for  not  performing  his  promife  to  fill 
a  captain's  chamber  with  gold. 

Thoiifands  of  ihofe  Americans  were  employed 
by  the  Spaniards  as  beafts  of  burden  ;  and  when  no 
longer  able  to  walk,  they  were  knocked  on  the 
head.  In  fhort,  the  fame  ocular  witnefs  affirms, 
that  in  the  iflands,  and  on  the  Terra  Firma,  this 
handful  of  Europeans  murdered  above  i2,coo,ooo 
of  Americans.  In  order,  to  jufify  yourfelves,  con- 
tinues this  writer,  ycu  pretend,  that  thofe  ivretches 
had  been  guilty  of  human  facrifices  \  that,  for  in- 
fiance,  in  the  temple  cf  Mexico  thty  had facrificed 
j.0,000  men  i  1  take  heaven  and  earth  to  ivitnef, 
that  the  Mexicans  exerclfing  the  barbarous  right 
cfivar,  never  facrificed  130  prifoners  in  their  tcm^ 
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From  the  whole  that  has  been  faid,  It  may  prcv- 
bably  be  inferred,  that  the  Spaniards  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  depravity  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  that 
the  Bifliop  of  Chiapa  was  fomctimes  too  liberal  of 
his  invectives  againll  his  countrymen.  The  com* 
plaints  of  this  humane  prelate  were  not  ineffe(fi:uaL 
The  laws  fince  compiled  for  that  country,  have  in 
fome  meafure  foftened  the  hard/hips  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, 
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ricans,  who  are  confidered  now  as  obcdieni  fub- 
jeds,  but  not  as  flavcs. 

CHAP.        XXVL 
Of  the  fir fl  voyage  round  the  world. 

THis  mixture  of  greatnefs  and  barbarity  raifes 
our  furprife  and  our  indignation.  7'he  ex- 
ploits of  the  conquerors  of  America,  are  ftained 
with  fcenes  of  horror  ;  but  the  glory  of  Columbus 
is  unfullied.  Such  is  the  glory  alfo  of  Magalhaens, 
commonly  called  Magellan,  who  firft  undertook 
to  fail  round  the  globe  ;  and  of  Sebaftian  Cano,  who 
fiiii  performed  this  great  voyage,  which  in  our  days 
has  ceafed  to  be  fo  furprifing. 

It  was  in  the  year  1519,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanifh  conquers  in  America,  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  great  fuGcefTes  of  the  Portuguefc  in  Afia  and  A- 
frica,  that  Magellan  difcovered  for  the  crown  of 
Spain  the  flrcight  known  by  his  name,  through 
which  he  entered  the  South  fea,  and  failing  from 
v/eft  to  eaft,  found  out  thofe  iflands  afterwards  call- 
ed Marian,  and  one  of  the  Philippines,  where  he 
loft  his  life.  This  Magellan  was  a  Portuguefe,  who 
had  been  refufed  an  addition  of  fix  crowns  to  his 
pay.  This  refufal  determined  him  to  enter  into  the 
fervice  of  Spain,  and  to  inveftigate  a  paftage  by  the 
way  of  America,  in  order  to  fhare  the  pofTeffions 
of  the  Portuguefe  in  Afia.  Accordingly,  after  his 
death,  the  reft  of  the  crew  made  a  fettlemcnt  at 
Tidor,  the  chief  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  which 
produce  the  richeft  fpices. 

The  Portuguefe  aftoniflied  to  find  the  Spaniards 
in  that  country,  could  not  conceive  how  they  came 
thither  by  the  eaftern  fea,  when  the  Portuguefe  vef- 
fels  were  all  obliged  to  fail  from  the  wcfl.    They 

did 
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did  not  at  all  imagine  that  the  Spaniards  had  made 
part  of  a  voyage  round  the  globe.  A  new  geogra- 
phy was  therefore  wanting  to  fettle  the  ditierence 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  to  amend  the  decree 
pafTed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  upon  their  pretenfions, 
and  the  limits  of  their  difcoveries. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  when  the  celebrated 
Prince  Don  Henry  began  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
univerfc,  the  Portuguefe  delired  the  Pope  would 
grant  them  pofTeJOTion  of  all  they  fhould  difcovcr. 
The  cuftom  flill  fubfifled  of  afking  kingdoms  of  the 
holy  fee,  ever  flnce  Gregory  VII.  had  claimed  the 
right  of  beftowing  them  :  by  this  ftep  they  thought 
to  guard  againfl  any  foreign  ufurpation,  and  to  ren- 
der religion  inflrumental  in  flrengthening  their  new 
fettlements.  Several  pontiffs  therefore  confirmed 
the  rights  acquired  by  the  crown  of  Portugal,  which 
indeed  they  could  not  wrcfl:  from  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  began  to  fettle 
in  America,  Pope  Alexander  VL  divided  the  Ame- 
rican and  Afiatic  new  worlds  into  two  parts :  all 
to  the  eafi:  of  the  Azores  was  to  belong  to  Portu- 
gal ;  all  to  the  weft  was  given  to  Spain  :  the  limits 
of  thofe  refpeflive  rights  were  marked  by  a  line  on 
the  globe,  which  was  called  the  line  of  partition, 
Magellan's  voyage  difconcerted  the  Pope*s  divilion. 
The  Marian,  the  Philippine,  and  the  Molucca 
iflands,  were  eaftward  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries. 
There  was  therefore  a  neceflity  for  drawing  an- 
other line. 

Ail  thofe  lines  were  again  broke  through,  when 
the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Brafil  ;  neither  were  they 
more  refpefted  by  the  French  or  by  the  Englifh, 
■who  afterwards  made  fettlements  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. True  it  is  that  they  have  only  gleaned  after  the 
rich  harvefts  of  the  Spaniards  ;  however,  they  have 
eftablifhed  very  confidcrable  colonies  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

One 
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One  unhappy  efFe6t  has  followed  from  all  thefe 
difcoveries  and  tranfplantations  ;  our  trading  na- 
tions endeavour  to  deftroy  each  other  in  America 
and  in  Afia,  fo  often  as  a  war  breaks  out  between 
them  in  Europe.  They  have  alternately  ruined 
their  infant  colonies.  The  defign  of  the  firft  voya- 
ges was  to  unite  all  nations  ;  of  thofe  undertaken 
lately,  to  exterminate  one  another  at  the  furthefl: 
extremity  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  very  great  problem,  whether  Europe  has 
benefited  by  the  difcovery  of  America.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  Spaniards  at  firft  drew  immenfe 
riches  from  thence  ;  but  their  country  has  been  de- 
populated, and  this  treafure  being  fhared  at  length 
among  other  nations,  the  ancient  equality  is  again 
reftored.  The  price  of  provifions  has  every  where 
increafed.  So  that  in  reality  no  body  has  been  a 
gainer.  The  queftion  therefore  is,  Whether  cochi- 
neal and  the  bark  are  of  fuch  confiderable  value^  as 
to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  fo  many  thonfands  of 
men  i 
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